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Aur Lecteurs, 
And the GHorld at large. 


As the Proprietors of “ Fraser’s MaGazine” are resolved to have the Work 
conducted upon the most liberal and efficient principles, they have declined to listen 
to the various private Communications from the first literary men of the day, for 
appointment to the honourable situation of Editor. A work of such superior 
eminence, embracing all that is great and good, is entitled to be conducted by the 
very first genius, whom this, or any other nation, can produce. The Proprietors, 
therefore, have resolved to oll the Countrp, aliens or denizens, rich or poor, 
young or old, people or peers, subject or prince, and select the individual who, 
Jrom intrinsic worth and merit, has best claim to the important charge in 


question. 


Therefore Motice is Hereby giben, 


That all Applicants for the Situation of Editor to “ Fraser's Macazine” do 
attend at Freemasons’ Hall, at One o’ Clock, on Wednesday the 14th day of April, 
of this present year—bringing with them their testimonials and documents on which 
they rest their pretensions—that then and there the individual best qualified may be 
selected and appointed as aforesaid. Parties who cannot personally be present, are 
requested to transmit their Name, Address, and Note of Qualifications, by letter, 
post-pa1p—addressed to Mr. Fraser, Bookseller and P»blisher, No.Q15, Regent- 
street—before Twelve o’ Clock of the day. 


Dibat Rex. 


Rex! Pish!— That’s gone by— Let us worship the new Dynasty— 


Civat Bur! 
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1. Tue task imposed on the Magazine Editor and Publisher is most difficult of performance: to 
meet the public taste effectually —strike it, as it were, between wind and water. Were we not in our- 
selves prodigies as to talent and tact, we must have given up our task in despair. Our first No. was 
pronounced to be too stupid; our second too brilliant; our third too witty; our fourth to abound still 
more in the too common quality of wit; and every body began to say, ‘* These fellows of Fraser’s 
Magazine are quacks; and, indeed, as the Sheffield Mercury has it, a set of paltry literary adventurers ; 
for they can give us what every puppy lays claim to as an heir-loom, and ort cioeempeee as the gift 
of nature; that is to say, Frivolity and Wit: but they cannot give us what is indeed of real value, and 
the scarcest of all commodities in the present day; that is to say, Common Sense.” To prove to these 
discontented gent how mistaken they are in the estimate of our mental acquirements, we have now 
put forth a Number superabounding with common sense, having, however, taken care to level that 
same Common Sense against the crying evils of the day. Let this specimen, therefore, suffice all our 
detractors; for we shall never, hereafter, give another Number so (almost) entirely devoted to their 
waspish selves. We differ from them in this sage opinion, that Wit is so very much an every-day 
matter ; and shall, therefore, in spite of them and the world beside, indulge in it ad libitum in our 
SixtH NUMBER. 


2. We have been prevented from finishing, in this No., our report of the ‘* Eprror’s ELEcTIoN.” 
This omission has been occasioned by the most melancholy accident which befell Mr. Fraser, the short- 
hand writer, on the 15th day of last month, whereby he has been prevented from fairly copying the 
Notes taken by himself and Mr.Gurney. Mr. Fraser was induced, on the 15th, to mount on an expe- 
rimental Steam Carriage, which was to try its speed along the New Road. A number of that houndish 
set called Paddingtonian Coachmen and Omnibus Drivers, being bitten with envy, hatred, and malice, 
laid over-night a wide Mine across the road by Mary-le-bone Church; and as the Steamer was passin 
over it, the fiends ignited the train, when the Mine exploded with the thunder of a fired powder-mi 
at Dartford or Hounslow Heath. The Steamer was blown to atoms, and the hubbub throughout 
London was dreadful: we will not, however, describe it, as the horror of that morning must be fresh 
in the recollections of all our readers. When the smoke had cleared pe the arms, legs, heads, and 
bodies of the passengers ee up in various parts; but no parcel of Mr. Fraser could any where 
be found, and people imagined that he had been expifflicated into ashes, and mixed with the winds of 
heaven, when the shrill note of human agony made all spectators look upward, and, to their utter 
astonishment, they discovered that Mr. Fraser had only been mizzled to the top of the church steeple, 
and was writhing from acute pain, while twirled round the weathercock —as though he had been a 
cockchafer stuck through with a pin. A multitude of ladders, and other appliances, were got as 

eedily as possible; and being at length eased from his position, the sufferer was conveyed home. 

e has been in high fever and delirium ever since; and is constantly crying out to our Commission of 
Editors not to flagellate him for having failed in supplying the materials in his hands for Fraser's 
Magazine. All the assurances possible that he is forgiven will not soothe his delirious brain, which is 
constantly conjuring up to his fancy poor Fraser’s Magazine as a frightful ogre. 

This is a wofu! story—both for ourselves and the public; but they shall not be disappointed in 
the Sixth No. as to the Second Part of the ‘* Election of Editor,"—for which many good and 
pleasant things have been noted. 


3. ** The Gallery of Portraits” will be continued, as a Series, through many Numbers. 


4. We are sorry that Signifer Dohertiades’, or, to speak more reverentially, Sir Morgan the 
Baronet’s, letter reached us too late for insertion this weuth. We agree with him that the proclama- 
tion of his death was a base libel on his existence. His enemies, however, by giving out his death, 
have proved to him, what a certain Attorney-General wished, by a similar method, to prove also to 
himself; viz. what estimation he was held in by the world. The universal woe depicted on the 


countenances of all his friends must have been truly gratifying to the Baronet, though how wofully 
was the Knight disappointed ! 


" 5. The real and original version of Monos and Darmonos was also too late for insertion in this 
umber. 


6. We thought there was some small vein of humour in the first letter sent us by Mephistophiles; 
but by his second he has proved himself to be a sorry and dull devil, and we cannot give room to the 
missive. 

7. ** The Life of Ralegh,” and ‘ Panizzi on Italian Romanesque Poetry,” as soon as possible. 

8. ** The Random Records of a Punch Bow!” in an early Number. 


9. ** A New Chapter for the History of the House of Commons” is under consideration. We 
must insert this with great caution; for Sir James Scarlett is, at this moment, grinning and making 
wry faces atais through a horse-collar. 


10. ** Poetical and Political Fallacies” have been both received. 
11. We shall thank our ** Modern Pythagorean” for his set of Political Portraits. 


12. We hope, in the next No., to be able to find place for a Review of the Poetical Works of the 
Rev. George Croly. 


13. ** The Lay of the Scotch Fiddle,” by Professor Macvey Napier, has arrived. 
14. ** The Literary Career of Francis Jeffrey,”—‘‘ Metropolitan Dandyism,”—‘‘ The Poetry of 


Professor Wilson,” —‘* Specimens of Chinese Love Songs,”—‘* On Animal Magnetism,”—as soon as 
possible. 


15. ** Sindbad the Sailor, in One Hundred and Thirty-seven Cantos,” is a little too long. We 
shall, however, as occasion serves, give our readers a Canto. 


16. There is not the a chance of any writer’s name, in connexion with this Magazine, being 


made public, through inadvertence or breach of confidence on our part. T. J. must have himself 
mentioned Spe the circumstance he alludes to, or he must have blabbed it to some ‘* most inti- 
mate friend,” who has himself blabbed it to the world at large —like a man. 
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To all anv sunnry of his Reavers, Oliver Works sendeth greeting, 


WE promised to insert whatever should be published against us in the way of cri- 
ticism. Our last number, however, was so full that we were unable to find space for a 
smart article against our observations on Ebony and his Champion, which appeared in 
that very ably conducted publication—‘“ The Edinburgh Literary Gazette.” It is now 
too late to insert it, and we hope the Editor will give us credit for having left it out 
on account of want of space, and not attribute to us any other motive. 


Our last number has drawn down upon us the anger of many partisans of the Anti- 
Slavery Society; of Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer; and of Mr. Thomas Campbell, whose 
more appropriate name is “ the Bard of Hope.” What we have written, we have writ- 
ten, and that conscientiously ; so that we are not at all inclined to retract one iota of 
our allegations. We care nothing for the outcry of the friends of the two latter gentle- 
men, but we must say one word on the subject of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

A letter has been received by our publisher, from a valued friend of his own, who is 
a minister of the Presbyterian church, and resident in Ireland; with his name we are 
unacquainted—our publisher having objected to satisfy us on that point ; and he is right. 
The letter is as follows : 


My Dear Sir ;—As I called this day to reprove you for admitting to the last number of your 
Magazine an article with regard to an Anti-Slavery Meeting, partof which endeavours to throw 
religion and the friends of it into the shade, and, as I have not been fortunate enough to find 

you at home, I take the liberty, by reason of the regard I have for your family, to call your 
tention to it. 

** T have no objections to your inserting in your periodical articles of a general nature. I do 
hold, however, that you should never insert any that sneer at religion, and go to turn the exer- 
tions of its friends to ridicule. : . 

‘* The article referred to is of this nature, at least one part of it, and, in the eyes of many, 
will ‘ knock your Magazine on the head.’ 

**T earnestly hope, however, it will not, and trust that future numbers will testify that the 
sentiments in question got insertion by oversight. ** Tam, with best wishes,” &c. &c. 

This Magazine shall never oppose the interests of religion ; on the contrary, it shall, to 
the utmost of its humble power, uphold them. But, is the gentleman serious in thinking 
that the cause of religion is hurt by exposing the tricks, and, let us say it, the blasphemies 
of the ¢raders in piety? The views and intentions of the ladies and gentlemen who sup- 
port Anti-Slavery Societies are, we know, pure, honourable, upright, and truly Christian. 
Will any body venture to say the same of those who are behind the curtain ? or of those 
who make, of their assumed godliness, gain, not spiritual, but temporal? The general 
question of Slavery may be discussed without involving any religious consideration what- 
ever, pro or con. -_—_——— 

The most bitter of the notices against us, is in the “Sun.” Here it is for the gratifi- 
cation of our readers: 


Fraser’s MAcazine.—* The talent of this Magazine is of a more limited character than 
we had at first been led to suppose. The whole merit of the present number lies in its clever 
but coarse power of abuse. From first to last it is one tissue of personal scurrility, as if the Editor 
(or whoever else may be responsible for the diatribes in question) were a cross between Zoilus 
and Thersites. We dislike this bullying vulgarity—this literary bush-fighting. It is neither 
manly nor generous. If an Italian bravo were to turn contributor to a Magazine, he would 
write precisely in the same fashion. The first contribution is avowedly an analysis of Mr Bul- 
wer’s novels. It is, however, distinguished by nothing but a pedantic affectation of learning. 
The writer makes use of the names of Aristotle, Locke, Reid, Kant, Schelling, Stewart, and 
Coleridge, in order to prove, what?—that Mr. Bulwer is no novelist! From an industrious 
perusal—and the task has been one of no ordinary difficulty—of this wholesale invective, we 
have come to the conclusion that the author of ‘‘ Pelham” isa greater novelist, and more 
essentially a man of talent, than we had ever before supposed him to be. If his sketches of 
vulgar life were not true to nature, they would not have given such deadly offence as they here 
appear to have done. From this rancorous criticism we must, however, except one passage. 
Pity it is that the man who can write so sensibly, and with such natural vigour, should con- 
descend to enter the lists of ribaldry with Hunt, Cobbett, and the rest of that accomplished, 
Gisinterested, and patriotic fiaternity ! 

io * * * * * 


** «The Young Dragon,’ by Mr. Southey, is in that gentleman’s most easy and flowing style. 
Like Horace, as comprehensively described in one pertinent half line by Pope—this amusing 
legend ‘ charms by graceful negligence.’ ‘ Literary Characters, by Pierce Pungent,’ is a ram- 
bling tissue of unmeaning abuse of Mr. Thomas Campbell. The great fault the critic finds with 
this first-rate poet is his gentility. All but this he can excuse—for all but this there is ‘ balm 
in Gilead.’ In the article headed ‘ Comparative Anatomy of O’Connell and Cobbett,’ there is 
vigour, undoubted vigour—much soundness of observation, much force of expression, much 
knowledge of character, but still the same leaven of coarse scurrility. Toujours perdrix should 
apply to any thing rather than the articles in a periodical which wishes to gain popularity. 
“ Mr. Thomas B. Macauley and Mr. Southey,’ is a communication from the pen of the same 
critic, who hugs himself in the idea that he has demolished Mr. Bulwer. We are led to this 
opinion from the pedantic use of the quaint word ‘ predicate,’ which occurs usque ad nauseam 
in both articles, Mr. Macauley, a gentleman who gained the highest honours that the first 
University in the world can bestow, to whom we are indebted for one of the finest articles that 
ever appeared in the Edinburgh Review, the Essay on Macchiavelli, is elegantly styled a quack, 
an jgnoramus, a compound of ‘ sophism, charlatanism, and impertinence,’” &c. &c. 


Index, Title, §c., in our August Number. 
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OUR “ CONFESSION OF FAITH.” 


Ir we turn over the opening articles of periodical works, of all classes, ages, and 
durations, we shall find that an almost universal complaint of the awkwardness 
of self-introduction prevails among them. Many are the shifts and apologies 
resorted to in order to get over this preliminary difficulty; and in a thousand 
fashions is the comparison instituted between a bashful Magazine launching forth 
into the world, and a blushing maiden coming out in the tender prime of 
eighteen. Uncourteous readers have too often said, that the demeanour of the 
newly-introduced periodical was much more apt to remind them of the lumbering 
and floundering gestures of a young squire from the country, thrust into a 
drawing-room for the first time; and that its attempts, whether to be easy, or 
brilliant, or refined, or retiring,—to be dégagé or sentimental, witty or wise, 
polite or dignified, were all equally unhappy. 

A hundred years ago, or a little more, in the days of the good Queen Anne, 
the first writers (and they were so in more than the literal sense of the word) 
who “ obliged the town” with “ occasional pieces” managed to cut the knot 
by inventing clubs of various kinds, and thus in a manner shifting off any indi- 
vidual responsibility. The “ Craftsman” adopted another device, and made its 
début under the disguise of Caleb Danvers, Esq., an elderly member of Gray’s 
Inn, who brought the feelings and opinions of the country party of the days 
of King Charles the Second to bear upon the political feuds of the early times of 
the House of Hanover. We are afraid that no such devices would pass current 
now. From our clubs, it is too well known by the dismal experience of every 
day, nothing wise or witty can come; and we have already another Caleb 
Danvers in the field, in the person of a reverend elder of Edinburgh, the 
renowned Christopher North. It would be scrutinising these pleasant whimsies 
too curiously, were we to remark, that there is one inconvenience in starting 
with a very old gentleman as-the eidolon of an editor; for, in process of time, 
he must become of a most Nestorian antiquity. Caleb Danvers was, we believe, 
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seventy years old when he commenced his editorial labours, and must have been 
very near completing his century when the defeat of the Pretender put an end to 
them. What Mr. North’s age might have been when he began, we cannot say ; 
but certainly the thirteen or fourteen additional years which have since elapsed 
have not given him an air of more advanced senility. Then there is Sylvanus 
Urban, who has now nearly concluded his hundred years of actual editorial 
existence ; but we do not recollect that Sylvanus, at any period of his bland exist- 
ence, ever pretended to personality : he was never any thing but a good-humoured 
and good-natured shadow. 

The modern taste is, we fear, rather of a more tradesmanlike description, and 
trusts for introduction to the regular and well-understood means of advertisement 
and prospectus. The former of these instruments of notoriety is unquestionably 
most legitimate: it is no more than handing your card, ornamented, we admit, 
every now and then, with a little fancy embroidery. In the latter, alas! 
all faith has been long since given up. Like the tragedy-lady in Hamlet, they 
“ always do protest too much,” and, still worse than other ladies in another tragedy, 
do not keep the word of promise, either to the ear or the hope. With a due 
knowledge, therefore, of all these circumstances, we think we consult our own 


interests and those of our readers best, by not promising any thing at all. Yet 


we must say something; and let us be permitted to put what we do say into the 


shape of a preface. 

Well, then, we suppose it may be taken for granted, that all readers in this 
reading age and. country so well understand what a Magazine is expected to 
contain, that it would be waste of time to say that we are to be a literary 
miscellany, embracing &c. &c. &c. Ke. 

That being thus satisfactorily arranged, the next question that arises is, What 
are to be our politics? We think the question is the fairest that can possibly be 
conceived. We should give up England as our country—should never recognise 
it as the hard-fighting and ever-contentious land of our birth, if we were not 
prepared to be, as Lord Goderich, somewhat uncourteously perhaps, but very 
truly, phrased it, badgered on the subject of our political opinions the moment 
we shewed our faces upon any public arena. 

The only difficulty we feel in answering that question in one word is, the 
want of the word. Our great leading parties have lost their names. The Whigs 
have been un-whigged; the Tories un-toried. In former times, the friends of 
these parties were fond of designating the former as the asserters of liberty 
and popular rights,—the latter as the champions of religion and monarchy. 
By their enemies and ill-willers the Whigs were styled democrats and jacobins, 
levellers, and upsetters of church and king; while from hostile voices the Tories 
received the titles of bigots and oppressors, enemies of advancing civilisation, 
and sworn foes to the progress of the march of mind.. Each party fought its 
battle by arms of all kinds, light or heavy, as befel. On the whole, however, 
of late years, gravity was the characteristic of the Whig—wit and sarcasm of 
the Tory. Exceptions will of course be found. One Whig wit will immediately 
occur to the mind; but we believe that he is the only one of the party. But, 
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exceptio probat regulam ; and it was only to be expected that long years of power 
should make Tories “ triumphant,” and long years of exclusion from office 
should tend to render Whigs “desponding.” Both parties had certainly more 
claim upon those appellations in the last years of George III. and the first years 
of George IV., than when Dean Swift bestowed them in the days of Queen 
Anne ;* and it is therefore not to be wondered at, that one should see the bright, 
and the other the gloomy side of things, and tinge their compositions accord- 
ingly. 

But abstract principles in politics are mere dreams—they are nothing. For 
the creed of politicians, you must look to their practice. The watchwords of 
party survive long, very long indeed, after the meaning imposed upon them 
by those who originally adopted them has passed away. The Whigs, for 
example, toasted during many a long year—‘“‘ The King! may he never forget 
the principles which put his family upon the throne;” and by this toast it 
was intended originally, and even down to our own times, to express admiration 
of the principles of the revolution of 1688; nay, gentlemen are still alive, 
who, from the chairs of Whig clubs, have given the “ glorious, picus, and 
immortal memory” of him by whom that revolution was consummated. Yet, 
while those toasts were duly honoured — while William III. “ was in their bowls 
freshly remembered,” the gentlemen speeching and quaffing were insensibly 
but inevitably linking themselves to the party which was put down in the 
days of the revolution, the party which professed principles that would have 
kept His Majesty’s family off the throne, and in whose eyes “ the hero William” 
was a combination of all that was abominable ;—and now, when the same toasts 
are proposed by the more consistent descendants of the men of the revolution, 
the Whigs are the first to denounce them as invasions of liberty, as outrages 
upon freedom, on the liberticide plea that they are not to be tolerated, because 
they give offence to an opposite faction, Careful observers will find something 
of the same kind among the Tories, though perhaps not altogether so glaring. 
They, too, however, have tacitly yielded to principles which they formerly 
denounced. There is some truth in what an acute writer of the day says, 
that the Whigs, of late years, have always acted below their professions, and 
the Tories above theirs. 

To speak the truth, the factions are gone. When the un-whigging and 
un-torying commenced, it is immaterial to say; but it was consummated by 
Mr. Canning. He was something of both parties—a sort of eclectic. Opposed 
to the general body of Tories on the Roman Catholic question, and on many 
points of foreign and domestic policy, he went beyond them in his systematic 
Opposition to any approach towards reform, and in studied contempt for popular 
opinion in England. His pro-Catholicism rendered him a favourite with the 
Whig party —his anti-reform spirit conciliated the Tories. 


* « Triumphant Tories and despending Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and club to save their wigs.” 


Description of a City Shower. 
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He died, after having for a moment, and an uneasy. moment, grasped the 
object of his ambition—the Premiership. Of his immediate successors, little 
need be said ;—of those who are now in power, little can be said. There is one 
great man among them; but if we dare to say that he is sole minister, we bring 
ourselves within the jeopardy of libel, as it is interpreted by the Attorney-General, 
selected from that party whose favourite expression it was, that “ the liberty 
of the press is like the air we breathe — without it we die.” 

In short,—for there is little ase of wasting words on what every body in the 
kingdom knows,—we have seen, within a couple of years, the Roman Catholic 
question carried by a ministry which got into power on the avowed grounds of 
opposing it. We have seen the freedom-loving patriots of Covent Garden and 
elsewhere, supple servants of the ministry, and rebuking the people for daring 
to express their opinion against any measure coming from authority. We have 
seen a tribune* of the populace, who had once vowed that he held his office of 
representative in the House of Commons on the tenure of speaking the will 
of his constituents, rising to declare, that he would desire they never had the 
privilege of returning members to Parliament, unless they agreed with him: on 
certain measures of state policy. We have seen a colleague of his,+ who resisted 
a Speaker’s warrant, and set London in an. uproar, about twenty years ago, on 
the propriety of resisting the orders of “ the bad House that kept late hours in 
Palace Yard,” maintaining that nothing could be more improper than to dissolve 
a Parliament, in order to appeal to the sentiments of those who returned them, 
when it was probable that such appeal would have a contrary result to what 
“« the representatives” had determined upon. We have seen bishops defending 
what they had sworn to be idolatry, and ministers loudly urging the adoption of 
measures which they had, within six months, declared to be pregnant with ruin. 
And how can we pretend to say what is party at present? We can understand 
the merits of a struggle for place and power; but we do not at present discern 
even the elements of what were once the so sharply marked distinctions of Whig 
and Tory. 

Our political tendencies will be sufficiently apparent to the intelligent from 
what we have said already ;—to the non-intelligent it would be useless to address 
ourselves. During the late struggle for Roman Catholic emancipation, we should 
have been amongst its most decided opponents; but as we think that it is now 
improbable in the highest degree that the measure of last session will be repealed— 
as, in short, Protestant ascendancy, as understood by our fathers, is a matter 
of history—we shall not moot a question which, for the present, is as useless 
in practice as the famous schoolboy controversy of ancient times, whether 
Hannibal ought to have marched upon Rome after the battle of Canne. Re- 
serving our opinions upon the theological and political questions connected 
with the Romish church, as it exerts its influence here and on the continent, 
we willingly excuse ourselves from fighting over again upon paper a battle 
which has been lost in the field. We shall keep our attention steadfastly fixed 


* Mr. Hobhouse. + Sir Francis Burdett. 
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upon the’ movements of the party now called into power, and sedulously watch 
whether they attempt to do all the mischief which they desire; but as we do not 
for the present see how they can be dislodged from the station which they have 
obtained, we must even let them stay there, without any angry inquiry on our 
part how or why they have won it. 

In other matters of domestic policy we are not very anxious to pledge 
ourselves. We have no respect for the political economists—men who, in 
general, blunder on in blind subjection to theories hastily adopted upon 
partial inductions, and perpetually contradicted in practice ; but, at the same 
time, our reverence is just as slight for the soi-disant practical gentlemen, 
who, on the strength of having been clerks, in one capacity or another, in 
public offices, where the portion ‘of intellect required is not more than that of 
a dog in a wheel, talk of the “ mystery” of their avocations, as if public business 
were a sort of Rosicrucianism or Freemasonry, to be understood only by the 
adepts ; and affect to sneer, or perhaps do actually sneer without affectation, 
at those who have not had the advantage of learning how to fold a note in a 
diplomatic manner, or to tie a parcel with appropriate tape. Both these classes 
of men are equally absurd and ridiculous (we have much to say hereafter about 
them) ; but there is a small sect, compounded of both, who are not to be laughed 
at. Your trading political economists, dry-baked in office, are no matter of jest. 
It would not be difficult to prove, that they have inflicted almost as much 
calamity upon the country as a foreign conqueror could have done, — more, 
indeed, than foreign conquerors, in civilised days, in general, ever think of doing. 
We believe that public opinion, dazzled or blinded for a while by the affected 
precision and mock-mathematical accuracy of this tribe of philosophers, is 
gradually becoming undeceived ; and we shall endeavour to assist it in returning 
into the right path, and teaching it to look with something more of respect on 
maxims and principles which, in all countries, but especially in this country, 
have been the parents of wealth and power; and with suspicion, at least, on 
mushroom doctrines, which have rarely been acted upon, for any period, without 
involving those who followed them in misfortune, and inducing the necessity of a 
hasty retreat. 

Sufficient has been here said to make it perfectly well understood that we are 
not of liberal principles. We have only a few words more to add. The history of 
this country bears us out in saying, that meddling with foreign affairs (except in 
extreme cases, which we here of course purposely refrain from discussing, even in 
the slightest manner,) has been always a mistake of the first magnitude. We do 
not admit—for that is not the word which we would use—that the victories of the 
Edwards and the Henrys, the Marlboroughs and the Wellingtons, and the still 
more national glories of the Drakes and Blakes, the Rodneys and the Nelsons, 
have raised. the feeling, and animated the courage, and lit the blood of our 
country. We do not admit it. No! we boast it. Perish the cold word of 
logical controversy! We make it our boast, that to Cressy and Poitiers and 
Agincourt—to Blenheim and Ramilies and Oudenarde—to Salamanca, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo ; still more—let us say it without disparagement to these fields 
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of fame —still more, because it is our own, our own by the inherited valour of 
the warriors of the wooden walls, by the inheritance of freedom, of free Athens, 
free Carthage, free Rome, free Scandinavia, free Venice, free England, and, if 
Old England’s descendants, when she has become effete, prove worthy of their 
mother, free America,—by the mastery of the sea, won in many a glorious fight, 
from the days of Elizabeth and the Armada to those of Nelson and Trafalgar,—we 
have obtained that truest safeguard of national independence—the perfect certainty, 
on the part of our enemies, that any attempt to insult us is such an experiment as 
“ drawing a tooth from an angry lion.” That, however, being sufficiently proved, 
we think we may now, for a generation at least, rest content under the shade of 


” 


our laurels. “ We have supt full of honors ;” and as we need not go to war to 
prove that we know how to fight, we cannot conceive that there is any other 
necessity pressing upon us just at present. Our business, then, in this our 
Magazine shall be to preach the necessity of peace, the absolute duty of non- 
interference in foreign politics, whether to assist distressed princes and dis- 
consolate princesses on one hand, or runaway patriots and craven constitu- 
tionalists on the other. Let the nations of the continent arrange their internal 
affairs as they please; provided they do not bear upon us, we need not inter- 
meddle. The French newspapers are very busy just now with some fancies 
about a comité directeur, of which such eminent statesmen as Mr. Gally Knight 
(victim as he is of Lord Byron’s exquisite ridicule) and poor Lord Palmerston 
are the heads, and which is described as having for its purpose the regeneration 
of the continent. The folly of this is apparent; but it is not greater, nor more 
absurd than the pretensions which a noisy class of politicians im this country set 
up to our being the arbiters of every quarrel, from the North Pole to the South. 
There are people daily and hourly writing and speaking here about the eternal 
disgrace which England suffers, because Don Pedro’s brother, and not Don 
Pedro’s daughter, is sovereign of Portugal. It may be wrong; but 


What’s Miguel to us, or we to Miguel! 


Others lament that Ferdinand the Seventh continues to play leap-frog with his 
attendants, to break various oaths, in which the animus imponentis differed most 
astonishingly from the animus jurantis, and to marry at least half as many wives 
as Harry the Eighth. Bad taste and bad conscience, perhaps ; but 


To Spain be all the woes of Spain, 
While we, in Britain’s happier reign, 
Live undisturbed in peace. 


With whom, or for whom, else have we to quarrel? Naples and their Pepes? 
Vix. Or are we called upon by the Pope? Are we to have no reformers in 
Rome? Is the spirit of liberalism to keep away from the eternal city? Is the 
Popery of Irish Carbonarism to except the Romans from the revolutionary 
benefits of their sect? While Turin, and Naples, and Genoa, and Venice, and 


Florence, groan under the devastating yoke of their kings and princes, is there 


nobody to talk of the sorrows of the S. P.Q. R.— 
The steady Romans who enslaved the world? 
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No! not one. The cry of Irish liberalism is base, and of the base: it is the 
blended cry of Jacobinism and Jesuitry. The Jacobins have emancipated the Irish 
Roman Catholics, because they thought it would weaken and injure the great 
rock on which the cause of order and true religion throughout Europe rests—the 
Church of England. The Jesuits, busy in restoring despotism all over the con- 
tinent, are delighted to find their real antagonist defeated. If either party had 
the least pretensions to freedom of mind, Rome would now be free. Another 
Rienzi, very different from Miss Mitford’s namby-pamby hero, would, ere long, 


have started. But mention in that assembly of those very free-minded men, 
viz. the Catholic Association of Dublin, that Rome, a town in which certain 
human beings live, might be governed as they (the said association) were 


governed,—that it might be some sort of convenience to the Romans that a 
degree of liberty, equal to something half in amount to what the penal laws gave 
the Irish Catholics, was granted them,—that there was no particular necessity for a 
set of priests, named cardinals, to commit all kinds of oppression and meanness 
in the city where Julius Cesar once lived we need not go on —the friends of 
freedom would answer you by a panegyric on the impeccable purity of the priests, 
and a positive assurance, that though they meant to be liberal every where else, 
yet, in places where papistry had an avowed supremacy, it was only correct 
to bow down before it. 

Here we have written a digression about nothing at all. We waxed indignant 
about the condition of the people of the Campagna di Roma; but we must come 
home at last. We spoke of the Romans merely to shew the inconsistency of our 
patriots so called. In brief, however, our creed is this—that if the Foreign 
Office were closed altogether, it would be so much the better for the country ; 
and that the policy of England should be insular, as she is an island, and colonial, 
as she is the queen of colonies, the nursing mother of empires. With respect to 
these colonies, much we have to say—much as to the Whites and the Blacks 
of the West Indies—much more as to the East India Company and the great 
possessions under its control. Our views on these subjects will (we believe) 
be found peculiar. They shall be, at all events, distinctly expressed. 

This must be matter of time. A few months will develope what we are, and 
what we are worth. Of our literary opinions, nothing shall be said here. We are 
determined to be fearless and fair; and if any body does not like that allitera- 
tion, we cannot help him to a better. No pains shall be spared to make our 
Magazine equal, in the ordinary sources of information, to its contemporaries. 
Of its extraordinary sources we speak not; and as for all other matters of attrac- 
tion, we must leave them to speak for themselves. Only we premise, or we 
stipulate, that we are not judged by this Number. If every body knew how hard 
it is to produce a first Number as good as a fifty-first or a hundred-and-first, 
every body would not be so critical on our commencing efforts. Perhaps this 
may be no very good Number, although it is written by the first writers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but we shall do better another time; and, with 
that assurance, we say “ To each and all, a gay good night.” 
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We have not the least-notion what we are to begin with, and almost at random 


take the following. Positively we do not know what it is about. 


AMERICAN POETRY.* 


Tue moral condition of America has not, hitherto, been very favourable to Poetry 
in general—and infinitely less so to the drama. The discovery of the country — 
the progress of society—the scale of their universal policy and economy, have 
been the result of mature deliberation and deep-searching reason. Neither 
fancy nor imagination—nor yet enthusiasm—have had any thing to do in the 
past transactions of the country; for they would have tainted judgment, and 
enervated those strenuous and indefatigable efforts which a severe necessity had 
imposed upon the inhabitants. Whilst, in the southern climes, bigotry was 
waving its banners over the carcases of the natives—and avarice, with the most 
fiendlike appetite, was tracking its prey through interminable forests—in the 
north oppression suggested thoughts of vengeance: while the hope of freedom, 
and the possession of political rights, converted the people into a thoughtful, 
reflecting race—turning their attention from objects of empty desire to things 
either actually, or to be, attained. And these, to be brought to an ample fruition, 
required the hand of careful cultivation, and an ever-anxious vigilance. Under 
these circumstances, it was not to be expected that there Poetry could have any 
part or parcel in man’s concernment. Accordingly, neither in the peninsula of 
the south, nor on the continent of the north, is there extant any early specimen of 
poetic excellence. Look, for instance, at the most celebrated of Spanish pro- 
ductions—the Araucana of Don Alonzo de Ercilla—and, spite of all the enco- 
miums of partial friends—though even Cervantes be among the number—it is 
(and the generality of readers will agree with Sismondi) but a tissue of mere 
common-places or empty conceits.¢ In the north, too, there is not one name 
of celebrity or standing, previously to the present period. This, of course, has 
reference solely to what concerns taste and fancy and imagination :—science, and 
philosophy, and abstract studies, stand apart, being, not the rule, but the exceptions 
to the rule. It was only when political ferment had, in North America, subsided 
somewhat into a calm, that Genius appeared and commenced its wanderings 
over the fields of tradition and romance. But tradition with the people is not of 
the oldest standing—at least such tradition as at all concerns them to treasure up 
in their memories; and their romance is not that wild—fantastic—exuberant 
—enthralling romance of childhood or youth, but of full-grown age and of years 
of discretion. They lack, therefore, one grand and never-failing source of ex- 
citement— possessed in so eminent a degree by the nations of Europe—the 
undefiled well from whence the rhapsodising sons of western song have, time out 
of mind, drank down draughts of inspiration. The poetry and literature of 
America, consequently, must owe their origin to refinement. To produce them, 
the public mind must be fully formed—the public taste fully developed—the 
public character fixed and decided beyond the possibility of change or fluctuation. 
Refinement always weakens the natural vigour of the brain, and tames down the 
floridness and the salient humours of the imagination. This may account for 
the backward condition of American poetry, and may explain why they have not 
had men, eloquent in their several capacities, gifted with fiery thoughts — deal- 
ing in the forcible expression of a pregnant fancy—fraught with energy, and 
the command of oratorical power. 

Of their drama much cannot be said, as we have already observed. But as 
we believe that the subject of the North American drama has never been touched 
upon in Europe, it may be worth our while to give a few specimens of what it 
is. We shall take average samples: in general, however, rant and bombast are 


* Fugitive Poetry; by N. P. Willis. Boston: Peirce and Williams. 1829. 

+ “ La Araucana, censurada en su tiempo de un poema azefalo, merece efectiva- 
mente esta critica: su estilo mal sostenido y desigual pierde muchas vezes la 
dignidad epica.”” So say MM. Mendibil and Silvela in their Biblioteca Selecta —and 
they are great advocates for the excellences of Spanish literature ; to the examination 
of which they have, in truth, brought great erudition and acuteness. 
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the favourite styles. Ancient Pistol — to furnish the beau-ideal of heroic 
conversation on the stage of America. Here, for instance : 


«« Blow, blow, ye auspicious gales, from Persia’s coast, 
Fraught with the spicy odours of our groves ; 
Swell with thy fragrant breath the hero’s sails, 
Triumphant bounding o’er the ocean waves ; 
Chain the rebellious billows of the deep, 
Whose rage audacious to the ethereal vault 
Exalts their curling tops, to quench the stars, 
While through thy dread dominion Xerxes bears 
The sword of victory and the plume of war,” &c. &c. &c. 


And here is another, from “The Mountain Torrent ; a Grand Melodrama :”— 


“ Aranza, Villain! I too am at last resolved! I will not sacrifice my daughter! 
Scared at the horn, the timid stag flies; but when hard pressed, at bay, he defies 
the pursuers. I’m old—my life’s of little moment; but my daughter, yet a weeping 
bud, though drooping now beneath the storm, when the clouds disperse, and the 
sunbeams play, she will revive! But, oh! the withered flower can ne’er revive 
again! Once stricken by the tempest, oh! its beauty and its strength are gone for 
ever. But thou! fear thee, villain! tremble at the vengeance that awaits thee! 
How wilt thou look on death? How meet the hour that joyful I embrace? Horrors 
will hurtle round thy death-bed! Hell will mock thy cries! Demons will laugh to 
see thy pain ; and at gh cry for mercy, a voice like mine shall shriek in thy ear, 
‘ Murderer! no mercy didst thou give—no mercy shalt thou receive !’” 


The following is from “ Odofriede, or the Outcast ;” written in imitation of 
the German school of the very worst class. The Fiend, who has been tempting 
the hero, flies into a tearing passion—and loguitur :— 


‘** Farewell! farewell! 
Sink, die, rot, e’en in the squalid weeds 
That ruthless poverty hath left thee ; 
With all the shame that men have stain’d thee with, 
Festering thy brain with maniac leprosy : 
And when the grasp of death is creeping coldly 
O’er thy spent form, and round thy freezing heart 
The strings do hang like icicles, 
No voice of hope shall bid thy parting soul 
God speed ! 

Terrible shapes, and ghastly visages, 

Shall chatter round thee. 
No friendly hand shall scoop thee out a grave— 
No tongue of melody shall make thy requiem ; 
But thy unburied corse shall lie, all mouldering 
In the spot where death hath struck it. 
The gaunt wolf shall lap thy blood— 
The carrion kites shall peck thy dead eyes out— 
And the star-eyed panther rend, with hungry jaws, 
Thy mouldering, unearth’d body : 
Through thy wicker’d ribs low gusts of wind 
Shall flit, until thy clattering bones do sing 
The sad, sad, tongueless music of the grave.” 


A drama called “ Rosa,” by a young printer, is indited, however, in a pure 
style, which, for America, is extraordinary : for instance — 


“Oh! master, 
It makes me laugh to see Jeonardo, 
This woman’s man, this flask of sweet perfumes, 
So brisk and pretty, crimp’d and curl’d so nice. 
The rose doth blush upon his dimpled cheek, 
To see the down that whitens on his chin. 
His pouting lips are curl’d like honeysuckles, 
In soft disdain upon the menial crowd ; 
His tresses steal adown his miiky neck, 
And fill his open doublet with their curls. 
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And here, a piece of steel, a very case-knife, 
Studded with precious stones, doth hug his thigh, 
Slung in a pretty baldrick o’er his shoulder ; 

And then he steps so fairy-like, so light, 

A worm would hardly turn upon his tread— 

All grace and wantonness—effeminate— 

Tears trembling in his lotus eyes, like dews 

Upon a wither’d hyacinth.” 


Another extract from “ Superstition,” a Tragedy, and we have done with 
their drama. Ravensworth, a preacher, is accusing Isabella of witchcraft :— 


** Ravensworth. Ye all remember 
The terror and despair which fill’d each bosom 
When the red comet, signal of Heaven’s wrath, 
Shook its portentous locks above our heads ; 
Ye all have seen, and most of ye have felt, 
The afflictions which this groaning land is vex’d with : 
Our smiling fields withered with blight and blast— 
The fruitful earth parch’d into eddying dust— 
On our fair coast the strewings of wreck’d commerce— 
In town and city, fire, and pestilence, 
And famine, taking their destructive rounds, 
Waking the sleepers to their last long sleep. 
Our peaceful villages the scene of slaughter, 
Echoing the savage yell, and frenzied shriek 
Of maid and matron, or the feeble wail 
Of cradled babes, and lank bed-ridden age. 

Shall we forget 

That worldly pride and irreligious lightness 
Are the provoking sins which our grave synod 
Have urged us to root out? Turn then to her, 
Swelling with earth-born vanity—to her, 
Who scorns religion and its meek professors ; 
And to this hour—until compell’d—ne’er stood 
Within these holy walls.” 


Enough, however, for their drama. We do not commend what we have 
extracted ; but, as Mr. Coleridge would say, they are psychological curiosities, 
as being produced in America. 


“‘ The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 


The great prose writers of our own times— Washington Irving, Cooper, and 
Channing—are principally conspicuous for elegant diction; and none of them 
are men of original conceptions. Among their poets, Mr. Willis perhaps 
holds one of the most conspicuous stations; and by the specimens of his powers 
which we shall lay before our readers, it will, we are of opinion, be seen that, 
however commendable may be his productions, and however fair may be the 
prospect which they hold out for a future plentiful and rich harvest, they are not, 
of themselves, of a first-rate order. They are, notwithstanding, conspicuous for 
teriderness, and taste, and occasional bursts of passion, and a vein, narrow enough, 
we admit, of philosophy. They also manifest an amiable and excellent heart ; 
as they contain many pictures of youth, and innocence, and beauty, and early 
affections. But there are, throughout, many conceits—e. g. “ quivering heat”— 
“the sky looked like silver” —“ the air had fainted” —‘* when God had given 
back to her her child.” These are contained in his first poem of “ The 
Shunamite” alone; and similar faults are repeatedly observable throughout the 
volume. 

But we do not intend so much to criticise as to give specimens of his powers ; 
and as his works are scarcely known in England, we do not think that we do 
either him or our readers injustice by such a course. 
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We take his poem on “Contemplation.” 





«« They are all up—the innumerable stars— 


And hold their place in heaven. My eyes have been 
Searching the pearly depths through which they spring 
Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

Waiting in silence for the word of God 

To breathe it into motion. There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn 

Written in light, awaking at the breath 

Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 

Who made them, with the harmony of spheres. 

I would I had an angel's ear, to list 

That melody! I would that I might float 

Up in that boundless element, and feel 

Its ravishing vibrations, like a pulse 

Beating in heaven! My spirit is athirst 

For music—rarer music! I would bathe 

My soul in a serener atmosphere 

Than this! I long, long to mingle with the flock 
Led by the ‘ living waters,’ and lie down 

In the ‘green pastures’ of the better land! 

When wilt thou break, dull fetter?) When shall I 
Gather my wings; and, like a rushing thought, 
Stretch onward, star by star, up into heaven! 


Thus mused Alethe. She was one to whom 

Life had been like the witching of a dream, 
Of an untroubled sweetness. She was born 
Of a high race, and laid upon the knee 
With her soft eye perusing listlessly 
The fretted roof, or on Mosaic floors, 
Grasped at the tesselated squares, inwrought 
With metals curiously. Her childhood pass’d 
Like fairy —amid fountains and green haunts — 
Trying her little feet upon a lawn 
Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 
In her sweet bosom, as if it were a fair 
And pearly altar to crush incense on. 
Her youth—oh! that was queenly! She was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told —exceeding beautiful ! 
And so came worshippers ; and rank bow’d down, 
And breathed upon her heart, as with a breath 
Of pride ; and bound her forehead gorgeously 
With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her step 
A majesty as if she trod the sea, 
And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted her. 
And so she grew to woman—her mere look 
Strong as a monarch’s signet, and ber hand 
The ambition of a kingdom. 

From all this 
Turn’d her high heart away! She had a mind 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 
On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 
Of a serener element, and drank 
Philosophy, and for a little while 
She was allayed —till presently it turned 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 
Faint for undying waters. 

Then she came 
To the pure fount of God, and is athirst 
No more ; save when the ‘ fever of the world’ 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 
Out in the starlight quietness, and breathe 
A holy aspiration after heaven !”’ 
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The next is a sketch, written with feeling and beauty. There is one short 

» however, which nearly mars the whole. It is a specimen of most 

wanton conceit. Who ever heard of a “ tone melting to reediness?” The extract 
is headed “ The Tri-portrait.” 


“Twas a rich night in June. The air was all 
Fragrzace and balm, and the wet leaves were stirred 
By the soft fingers of the southern wind, 

And caught the light capriciously, like wings 
Haunting the greenwood with a silvery sheen. 
The stars might not be numbered, and the moon, 
Exceeding beautiful, went up in heaven, 

And took her place in silence ; and a hush, 
Like the deep sabbath of the night, came down 
And rested upon nature. I was out 

With three sweet sisters wandering, and my thoughts 
Took colour of the moonlight and of them, 

And I was calm and happy. Their deep tones, 
Low in the stillness, and by that soft air 
Melted to reediness, bore out, like song, 

The language of high feelings, and I felt 

How excellent is woman, when she gives 

To the fine pulses of her spirit way. 

One was a noble being, with a brow 

Ample and pure, and on it her black hair 

Was parted, like a raven’s wing on snow. 

Her tone was low and sweet, and in her smile 
You read intense affections. Her moist eye 
Had a most rare benignity ; her mouth, 

Bland and unshadowed sweetness ; and her face 
Was full of that mild dignity that gives 

A holiness to woman. She was one 

Whose virtues blossom daily, and pour out 

A fragrance upon all who in her path 

Have a blest fellowship. I longed to be 

Her brother, that her hand might lie upon 

My forehead, and her gentle voice allay 

The fever that is at my heart sometimes. 


There was a second sister, who might witch 
An angel from his hymn. I cannot tell 
The secret of her beauty. It is more 
Than her slight penciled lip, and her arch eye 
Laughing beneath its lashes, as if life 
Were nothing but a merry mask ; ’tis more 
Than motion, though she moveth like a fay ; 
Or music, though her voice is like a reed 

lown by a low south wind ; or cunning grace, 
Though all she does is beautiful ; or thought, 
Or fancy, or a delicate sense, though mind 
Is her best gift, and poetry her world, 
And she will see strange beauty in a flower, 
As by asubtle vision. I care not 
To know how she bewitches ; ’tis enough 
For me that I can listen to her voice 
And dream rare dreams of music, or converse 
Upon unwrit philosophy, till I 
Am wildered beneath thoughts I cannot bound, 
And the red lip that breathes them. 


On my arm 
Leaned an unshadowed girl, who scarcely yet 
Had numbered fourteen summers. I know not 
How I shall draw her picture—the young heart 
Has such a restlessness of change, and each 
Of its wild moods so lovely! I can see 
Her figure in its rounded beauty now, 
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With her half-flying step, her clustering hair 
Bathing a neck like Hebe’s, and her face 

By a glad heart made radiant. She was full 

Of the romance of girlhood: The fair world 
Was like an unmarred Eden to her eye, 

And every sound was music, and the tint 

Of every cloud a silent poetry. 

Light to thy path, bright creature! I would charm 
Thy being if I could, that it should be 

Ever as now thou dreamest, and flow on 

Thus innocent and beautiful.to heaven ! 

We walked beneath the full and mellow moon 
Till the late stars had risen. It was not 

In silence, though we did not seem to break 
The hush with our low voices ; but our thoughts 
Stirred deeply at their sources ; and when night 
Divided us, I slumbered with a peace 

Floating about my heart, which only comes 
From high communion. I shall never see 

That silver moon again without a crowd 

Of gentle memories, and a silent prayer, 

That when the night of life shall oversteal 

Your sky, ye lovely sisters! there may be 

A light as beautiful to lead you on.” 


Here is an exquisite picture of “ A Boy at Play.” 


“* Down the green slope he bounded. Raven curls 
From his white shoulders by the winds were swept, 
And the clear colour of his sunny cheek 
Was bright with motion. Through his open lips 
Shone visibly a delicate line of pearl, 

Like a white vein within a rosy shell ; 

And his dark eye’s clear brilliance, as it lay 
Beneath his lashes, like a drop of dew 

Hid in the moss, stole out as covertly 

As starlight from the edging of a cloud. 

I never saw a boy so beautiful : 

His step was like the stooping of a bird, 
And his limbs melted into grace like things 
Shaped by the wind of summer. He was like 
A painter’s fine conception—such an one 
As he would have of Ganymede.” 


The following presents at least a poetical fancy, and is told with simple 
and moving pathos. 


A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


** She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first fresh impression! Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That look’d so still and delicate above, 

Fill’d her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
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Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressiv ely— 
‘ Father! dear Father! God bas made a star!’” 


We now give what was written by the author on the attainment of his twenty- 
second year. We have already seen this in, we believe, one of the Annuals—and 
thence copied into the Literary Gazette. It will, notwithstanding, bear another 
perusal— were it only for the pleasing, though melancholy, recollections of boy- 
hood which it must awaken in every mind unhackneyed in the vicious indulgences 
of a world of fashion and sensuality. 


“ [’m twenty-two—I’m twenty-two— 
They gaily give me joy, 
As if I should be glad to hear 
That I was less a boy. 
They do not know how carelessly 
Their words have given pain, 
To one whose heart would leap to be 


A happy boy again. 


* T had a light and careless heart 

When this brief year began, 

And then I pray’d that I might be 
A grave and perfect man. 

The world was like a blessed dream 
Of joyous coming years— 

I did not know its manliness 
Was but to wake in tears, 


** A change has on my spirit come, 

I am for ever sad ; 

The light has all departed now 
My early feelings had ; 

I used to love the 1 morning gray, 
The twilight’s quiet deep, 

But now, like shadows on the sea, 
Upon my thoughts they creep. 


** And love was like a holy star, 

When this brief year was young, 

And my whole worship of the sky 
On one sweet ray was flung 

But worldly things have come ‘between, 
And shut it from my sight, 

And though the star shines purely yet, 
I mourn its hidden light, 


« And fame! I bent to it the knee, 

And bow’d to it my brow, 

And it is like a coal upon 
My living spirit now— 

But when I pray’d for burning fire 
To touch the soul, I bow’d ; 

I did not know the lightning flash 
Would come in such a cloud. 


* Ye give me joy! Is it because 

Another ws has fied 7— 

That I am farther from my youth, 
And nearer to the dead ? 

Is it because my cares have come ?— 
My happy boyhood o’er 1— 

Because the visions I have loved 
Will visit me no more? 
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‘« Oh, tell me not that ye are glad ! 

I cannot smile it back ; 

I’ve found no flower, and seen no light 
On manhood’s weary track. 

My love is deep—ambition deep — 
And heart and mind will on— 

But love is fainting by the way, 
And fame consumes ere won.” 


There is something pretty in “ A Portrait,” though we cannot say we should 
have cared much for the girl. 


‘* She was not very beautiful, if it be beauty’s test 
To match a classic model when perfectly at rest ; 
And she did not look bewitchingly, if witchery it be 
To have a forehead and a lip transparent as the sea. 


*« The fashion of her gracefulness was not a followed rule, 
And ber effervescent sprightliness was never learnt at school ; 
And her words were all peculiar, like the fairy’s who ‘ spoke pearls ;’ 
And her tone was ever sweetest midst the cadences of girls. 


Said I she was not beautiful? Her eyes upon your sight 
Broke with the lambent purity of planetary light, 

And an intellectual beauty, like a light within a vase, 
Touched every line with glory of her animated face. 


Her mind with sweets was laden, like a morning breath in June, 
And her thoughts awoke in harmony, like dreamings of a tune ; 

And you heard her words like voices that o’er the waters creep, 
Or like a serenader’s lute that mingles with your sleep. 


She had an earnest intellect—a perfect thirst of mind, 

And a heart by elevated thoughts and poetry refined ; 

And she saw a subtle tint or shade with every careless look, 
And the hidden links of nature were familiar as a book. 


She ’s made of those rare elements that now and then appear, 
As if removed by accident unto a lesser sphere — 

For ever reaching up, and on, to life’s sublimer things, 

As if they had been used to track the universe with wings.” 


The rage for sonnet writing, which some years ago infested the mother 
country is now in full vigour in America. Ofcourse, Mr. Willis must try his 
hand in the style; and though he does not perform his task as well as Words- 
worth, the prince of modern sonnetteers, he has an ear for the sonnet: for 
example : — 


Storm had been on the hills. The day had worn 
As if a sleep upon the hours had crept— , 
And the dark clouds that gather’d at the morn 
In dull, impenetrable masses slept, 

And the wept leaves hung droopingly, and all 
Was like the mournful aspect of a pall. 
Suddenly, on the horizon’s edge, a blue 

And delicate line, as of a pencil, lay, 

And, as it wider and intenser grew, 

The darkness removed silently away, 

And, with the splendour of a god, broke through 
The perfect glory of departing day— 

So, when his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 

Will light upon the dying Christian pour.” 
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** Exquisite Laura! with thy pouting lip, 
And the arch smile that makes me constant so— 
Tempting me still like a dull bee to sip 
The fiower I should have left so long ago— 
Beautiful Laura! who art just%o fair 
That I can think thee lovely when alone, 
And still art not so wonderfully rare, 
That I could never find a prettier one — 
Spirited Laura! laughing, weeping, crying, 
In the same breath, and gravest with the gay — 
So wild, that Cupid ever shoots thee flying, 
And knows his archery is thrown away — 
Inconstant as I am, I cannot yet 
Break thy sweet fetter, exquisite coquette !” 


Elegance floats about thee like a dress, 
Melting the airy motion of thy form 

Into one swaying grace ; .and loveliness, 
Like ‘a rich tint that makes a picture warm, 
Is lurking in the chestnut of thy tress, 
Enriching it, as moonlight after storm 
Mingles dark shadows into gentleness. 

A beauty that bewilders like a spell 
Reigns in thine eye’s clear hazel, and thy brow, 
So pure in veined transparency, doth tell 
How spiritually beautiful art thou— 

A temple where angelic love might dwell. 
Life in thy presence were a thing to keep, 
Like a gay dreamer clinging to his sleep.” 


We shall make no more extracts, but leave our readers to come to their own 
decision on Mr. Willis. If, however, among those readers there be any who 


may happen to be American aspirants after poetical fame, we request them to 
endeavour to be national. We, of Old England, have already supplied them 
with all the common-places of poetry, most gloriously executed ; and there is no 
use in their running a race with Shakespeare, Spencer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Cowper, Collins, Goldsmith, Young. The ground is completely preoccupied ; 
but there is much in America herself which is new to poetry. Where is her 
Dyer to describe her unconquered forests, her luxuriant prairies, her wondrous 
waterfalls, her glorious rivers, her sea-rivalling lakes? Where the Crabbe to 
paint the strange characters of her singular society? Is there nothing in her own 
annals, public or domestic, to furnish materials for verse above that of Joel 
Barlow, or the bard who sings, “ But what was that to Jackson?” It is, we own, 
somewhat hard to expect, that the operations of either of the wars in which she 
has been engaged during the last fifty years can afford much matter for the muse ; 
for we know it is almost impossible to make our modern battles and campaigns 
heroic—“ difficult,” as a pleasant writer expresses it, “ to make a cocked hat 
harmonise with horror ;”— but surely there must be something in the events of 
three hundred years worth noticing at home by domestic bards, without sending 
for Mr. Campbell to sing of Gertrude of Wyoming, or wandering into schoolboy 
recollections in quest of Xerxes and Leander; or, as Mr. Willis has here done, 
writing copies of clever verses, which have no more to do with America than 


Amsterdam, and might as well have been written in Fleet-street as on the moun- 
tain altitudes of the Alleghany. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLICISM. 


Ir has been observed by intelligent 
travellers, how remarkably the papal 
power has imitated the pagan in the 
building of its churches, and in the 
ceremonies which it adopted. So 
much is this the case, that it is no 
wonder some enthusiastic Protestants 
should have taken a hint from it, and 
fancied that therein they could detect 
the erection of that image to the beast 
which is mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

This circumstance did not escape 
the notice of Gray. ‘ The pompous pa- 
laces,” says he, “ of the ambitious pon- 
tiffs succeeded the idolatrous temples 
of the heathen emperors. Churches 
are erected, and ornamented with the 
materials of pagan temples ; the statues 
of the apostles are supported by the 
columns of the emperors; the remains 
of the place appointed for the reception 
of the vilest slaves are lost in the cata- 
combs, now honoured as the sepulchre 
of the primitive martyrs. Thus has 
papal Rome arisen from the ashes, and 
invested itself with the pomp of the 
Gentile city. The church of ‘St. Theo- 
dore stands on the ruins of a temple’ 
erected in honour of the first founders 
of Rome, and on the spot where they 
were fabulously reported to have been 
nursed. The Pantheon, dedicated by 
Agrippa to Jove, was consecrated by 
Pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin and 
Holy Martyrs. ‘The Corinthian brass, 
despoiled from the portico of this 
temple, was converted into the canopy 
at the papal altar of St. Peter; and 
the church of St. Paul is decorated 
with marble pillars from the mausoleum 
of Hadrian. They were fond of con- 
verting the sanctuaries of impiety to 
the purposes of reputed holiness, and 
erected the Carthusian convent over 
the baths of Dioclesian; built a church 
where the theatre of Pompey had stood, 
and another on the site of the temple 
of Isis, suppressed even by Tiberius 
for its infamy; and that of St. Agnes 
over some public stews, from the stair 
of which the saint is said to have been 
miraculously preserved. The statues 
of heroes were converted into those of 
martyrs, still to receive adoration, and 
preside at consecrated altars. Those 
who entered the church, like those who 
entered the temple, sprinkled them- 
selves with the lustral water, inhaled the 
perfumed essence, beheld the lighted 
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taper, and hung up the votive tablet. 
The vestal virgins revived again in the 
persons of nuns, canonized saints suc- 
ceeded tutelary gods, and licentious 
ceremonies in honour of indecent em- 
blems.” 

We recollect in some sermon the 
following eloquent passage, which is 
so applicable to this subject, that we 
cannot do better than quote it. 

“OQ Rome! when pagans possessed 
thee, thou wert comparatively honest ; 
and those blind idolaters were saints 
compared with the nest of scarlet 
tyrants that now reside there. All 
lesser crimes, as whoredoms, thefts, 
and murders, she can forgive; but 
what she calls heresy, she never par- 
dons. The courtesan keeps open shop, 
pays yearly rent to the treasury of his 
holiness, and takes a license for her 
trade. The murderer runs to'a church, 


and the gates are open to receive him 


to the sanctuary ; but when heresy is 
in the case, there is not the least tender- 
ness of nature. Be astonished, O ye 
heavens! and tremble, O earth! ye 
nourish men who will destroy all whom 
they cannot deceive ; who put out the 
understandings of all in their own com- 
munion, and tear out the hearts of 
those who are out of it!” 


When we reflect on the early his- 
tory of Rome,—its origin involved, as 
Niebuhr has proved, in the obscurity 
of fable —its progress to greatness — 
its struggles for popular liberty — the 
examples of heroic virtue which illus- 
trate its dawning, magnified, as they 
are, by the mists of the twilight, 
through the medium whereof they are 
contemplated,—we are lost in astonish- 
ment and admiration. 


‘“« Her walls have girded in great ages, 

And sent forth mighty spirits. The past 
earth, 

And present phantom of imperious Rome, 

Is peopled with those warriors; and 
methinks 

They flit along the city’s eternal ramparts, 

And stretch their glorious, gory, shadowy 
hands, 

And beckon us.”—— 


Nevertheless, she is only one of the 
three mighty and enduring spots in the 
map of universal earth which may be 
called “the cities of the soul !’—Greece, 
Rome, Jerusalem! To these three the 

Cc 
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mind naturally turns for whatever is 
valuable in philosophy or in religion. 
It is in these three that the education 
of the human race has proceeded — 
that the grand process of purification 
and redemption has been elaborated. 
More or less, in each of these, has the 
mystery of iniquity, the mother of har- 
lots, been manifested, developed, but 
not understood—an unintelligible mys- 
tery, which is, and has been, and 
shal] be—yet shall have an end. More 
or less, in each of these, also, has man 
** worked with trembling his salvation 
out;” yea, even by means of sin, and 
death, and corruption, as well as by 
all art, and science, and philosophy, 
and whatsoever tends to improve the 
natural condition of man, bodily and 
intellectual. In each of these the soul 
of the world has been manifestly at 
work; the mighty energies of Deity 
have been put forth, in revelations, 
suited in kind and degree to the people 
for whom they were intended. To 
“ the lively Grecian in a land of hills,” 
were given her poets and sages—men 
who “ have left their names upon the 
harp string’—men who have inex- 
tricably involved themselves within the 
very forms of our intellects, and dwell in 
our minds like the spirits of our minds! 


** In that fair clime, the lovely herdsman, 
stretched ; 

On the soft grass through halfa summer’s 
day, 

With music lulled his indolent repose ; 

And in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanced 
to hear 

A distant strain, far sweeter than the 
sounds 

Which his poor skill could make, his 
fancy fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A beardless youth, who touched a golden 
lute, 5 
And filled the illumined groves with 
ravishment. 

The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 

Towards the crescent moon, with grateful 
heart 

Called on the lovely wanderer who 
bestowed 

That timely light, to share his joyous 
sport : 

And hence a beaming goddess, with her 
nymphs, ; 

Across the lawn, 
darksome grove, 

(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes, 

By echo muitiplied irom rock or cave), 

Swept in the storm of chase, as moon 
and stars 


and through the 
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Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, 

When winds are blowing strong. The 
traveller slaked 

His thirst from rill or gushing fount, 
and thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their 
train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be 
transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs, fanning as they passed 
their wings, 
Lacked not for love fair objects, whom 
they wooed 
With gentle whisper. 
grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by 
hoary age, 

From depth of shaggy covert peeping 
forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain 
side, 

And sometimes intermixed with stirring 
horns 

Of the live deer, or goat’s depending 
beard ,— 

These were the lurking satyrs, a wild 
brood 

Of gamesome deities, or Pan himself, 

The simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring 


God !” 


Such was the religion which the in- 
fluences of nature, her forms of beauty, 
and her shapes of loveliness, her tones 
of music and of melody, inspired within 
the simple heart of Grecian shepherds. 
While the demi-gods of intellect, in 
the temples, streets, and schools, in 
forms idolatrous, or chanted rhapsody, 
or eloquent discourse—with pompous 
shew of art, and palpable array of 
sense — with fictions gross as earth, 
yet transparent as air— with doubts, 
and bold denials, and wrangling con- 
troversy, and daring speculation,—kept 
the mind alive, the fancy awake, and 
the imagination active. Love, hope, 
and admiration, urged them onward, 
above and around, bewildered though 
they were; and taught them to look 
beyond their own poor natures, ac- 
knowledging a divine bounty and go- 
vernment, and rejoicing in “ hopes that 
overstepped the grave.” 

Reader! who livest under a better 
dispensation, have a care how thou 
contractest thy mind, and formest nar- 
row notions of the providence of Gop, 
in the direction of the world which he 
created, in the developement of the 
spirit which is in man, and which he 
has ever and every where informed. 
Elevate thy soul to a contemplation of 


Withered boughs 
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his doings on the grand scale ; medi- 
tate on his omnipresence—in all time, 
in all space. Be a very catholic in 
thy religion, but not a Roman Catho- 
lic—particular : universality is the bane 
of the church, as we shall shew, in the 
sequel, it was of that of Rome. Rise, 
then, to the comprehension, and the 
mastery of the absolute truth, as it is 
to be found in an adequate apprehen- 
sion of the 1pka of God; and as it 
was manifested to the understandings 
of men in the only perfect imace of 
God—the person of the man, Jesus 
Christ ! 

“ That we include,” says a modern 
author, who, of all philosophers in our 
times, is the profoundest and sublimest, 
“the great men of ancient Greece as 
educated under a distinct, providential, 
though not miraculous, dispensation, 
will surprise no one who reflects that, 
in whatever has a permanent operation 
on the destinies and moral condition 
of mankind at large—that, in all which 
has been manifestly employed as a co- 
agent in the mightiest revolution of the 
moral world, the propagation of the 
Gospel, and in the intellectual pro- 
gress of mankind, the restoration of 
philosophy, science, and the ingenious 
arts —it were irreligion not to ac- 
knowledge the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence.” 

Ancient Greece was the representa- 
tive of the youth and approaching 
manhood of the human intellect. This 
period extended frum Orpheus, Linus, 
Museus, and the other mythological 
bards, or, perhaps, the brotherhoods 
impersonated under those names, to 
the time when the republics lost their 
independence, and their learned men 
sunk into copyists and commentators 
of the works of their forefathers. But 
there was a time antecedent to this; 
and, as we intend to review this great 
subject in all its bearings, so far as is 
consistent with a rapid and stirring 
commentary, let us even go back to 
the more distant ages of the world; 
let us inquire of ancient wisdom, and 
abide by her responses. 

It is a noticeable fact, that the most 
ancient philosophers among the Greeks 
had either been barbarians by birth, or 
instructed by barbarians. Pythagoras 
was a Tuscan, Antisthenes a Phrygian, 
Orpheus a Thracian, Thales a Pheni- 
cian. From these facts it has been 
made a question, “ Whether the Greek 
or the barbarian should have the honour 
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of enlightening the world with the rays 
of divine philosophy?” What indivi- 
dual would, indeed, assert,—who knows 
what the mind of man is,—that the 
barbaric nations were strangers to every 
kind of knowledge, human or divine ? 
No: wherever there is man, there is 
a temple consecrated to the service of 
the Deity! Even though alone, shut 
out from society, in desert or in wil- 
dernes*s, the energies of the human in- 
tellect will develope themselves, and 
nature herself has gentle teachings for 
the child of nature. Imagination is 
necessarily active. Even in the ab- 
sence of all external impressions, it 
directs its views inward into the soul 
in which it lives, and makes acquaint- 
ance with the deeper mysteries of our 
nature. Important are the acquisitions 
made in knowledge when, under such 
circumstances, man learns to know 
more of himself by knowing less of 
men, and the ways of men in general ; 
man being but a counterpart of man, 
and in each man the same natural ele- 
ments of being and consciousness, and 
into which simple elements the com- 
plications of society are ultimately to 
be by the philosopher reduced and re- 
solved. Were we not well aware of 
this, and of the extensive scale on 
which these simple rudiments of know- 
ledge may be applied, who might not 
well wonder at the manifestation of so 
much incident, and character, and pas- 
sion, as were exhibited in the earlier 
productions of James Hogg, the son of 
silence and of solitude ? 


“« From the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off ;” — 
But not, 


“« From the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works.” 


Indeed, the history of untutored poets 
in general would furnish instances 
abundant in support of our position; 
and its truth might be easily confirmed 
had we space to institute a comparison 
of the products of such a mode of in- 
tellectual culture with the results of an 
artificial education, as exemplified in 
the practice of those poets who, in 
their productions, give only the pale 
reflections of their course of reading, 
—itself, at best, but a pale reflection 
from that grand original volume written 
by the Poet of Nature, the Creator of 
the universe himself. The spirit of 
poetry shines through untaught men of 
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genius and their productions as it can 
never shine through the compilations 
of the mere student of art, who is, in 
general, rather skilful in the employ- 
ment of the poetical vocabulary than 
learned in the poetry of nature. It is, 
indeed, with nature’s untutored poets 
as with the female votaries who sur- 
rounded the fathers of the Christian 
church, their warmest and best allies, 
and to whose pure piety, fervid zeal, 
and heroic devotedness, Christianity is 
signally indebted. Unacquainted and 
unencumbered with the dogmas of an- 
cient philosophy, that religious illumi- 
nation which in the learned heads of 
the fathers found a dense and coloured 
medium, that turned astray and tinged 
with gaudy imaginations its celestial 
beam, shone through them with warmth 
and clearness. Thus, through the un- 
prejudiced and unoccupied mind of the 
untutored poet the light of nature pene- 
trates—the spirit of poesy irradiates 
every chamber of his intellect, glows 
in every thought, and is visible in every 
transparent word, beautiful and bril- 
liant as the lustre which the living 
glow-worm projects into the darkness, 
making a fairy “sunshine in the shady 
place,” magnificent and mysterious as 


that intellectual fulgour, shining from 
and in all created things, by which the 
very glory of Deity is through them 
made visible and manifest. 

Thus it is also with nations: it is 
the same with the race as with the in- 


dividual. Even so are the energies of 
the rudest people excited by the sur- 
rounding occasions and animated forms 
of external nature; and that mind, in 
which properly consists our humanity, 
is excited and called forth into manifest 
action, gradually unfolding itself more 
and more, by the Divine assistance, 
either under express and miraculous 
revelation, or some other merciful dis- 
pensation suited to the exigences of 
time and place, and the purposes of the 
great Creator. This is the sublime doc- 
trine taught by the apostle Paul in 
Romans, i. 19: “ That which may be 
known of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath shewed it unto them. For 
the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the worl are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and god- 
head.” 

We have much of argument and his- 
tory yet to traverse—“a mighty maze, 
but not without a plan.” And we hope, 
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by directing the mind of the reader to 
an expansive consideration of the sub- 
ject, by emancipating it from all tech- 
nicalities, and by illustrating it in every 
possible manner and from the greatest 
variety of sources, to render an essen- 
tial service to the serious inquirer who 
would wish to see a great subject 
rescued from the gloomy strongholds 
of sectarian prejudice into the broad 
daylight of truth, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. 

More particularly is this necessary 
when, as the propagandists of Ro- 
mahism assert, their papal religion is 
again “ taking its hereditary attitude ;” 
nay, still more necessary is it at a time 
when the civil defences of Protestantism 
have been thrown down, —when it has 
no more to expect from the arm of 
flesh, and must expect succour only 
from that “ kingdom which is not of 
this world.” Thank Heaven that the 
great and mighty of the earth have 
betrayed the cause of true religion at 
no worse a time than the present! We 
verily believe, that the evil which, under 
other circumstances, would have fol- 
lowed (and how justly !) the perpetra- 
tion of the “ deed without a name,” 
which, like that of the “ secret, black, 
and midnight hags,” was hatched in 
mystery, and brought forth in a “ per- 
nicious hour,” which should “ stand 
aye accursed in the calendar”—has, by 
a gracious Providence, been averted. 
Let, however, the glory be given to 
God alone; for, oh! how little a share 
can man claim in the consummation 
wherewith the womb of time may be 
teeming! This sin has doubtless been 
suffered, to make manifest the might 
of the true religion; and that it may 
have “ all appliances and means to 
boot,” the minds of men have been 
stirred up by a superior power—the 
minds of common men, not of the rulers 
of the earth, but of tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, aided by the literary men of 
this country, and the literary spirit which 
has thus been seasonably excited in all 
ranks and conditions of the social life— 
have been stirred up, we say, to diffuse 
all kinds and degrees of knowledge 
wherever there is an understanding 
capable of instruction or desirous of 
being taught. Such has been the course 
of Providence in every age on behalf 
of truth—from evil ever educing good ; 
nay, even making the vices of men 
and the errors of government subserve 
the plan which was decreed ere the 
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worlds were. Providence has, indeed, 
as Mr. Southey, in his excellent Coi- 
loquies, well observes, “ taken more 
care of an ungrateful nation than that 
nation has taken of itself!” And, look- 
ing at the present crisis of the world, 
we cannot but agree with that great 
writer, that, “ in like manner as the 
coming of our Lord and Saviour at 
that precise time when the world, in 
its moral and political circumstances, 
was best fitted for the reception and 
diffusion of the Gospel, and the dis- 
covery of printing just when the Gospel 
was to be raised as it were from the 
dead, are two great manifestations of 
the course of Providence, — certain 
mighty agencies, hitherto unknown or 
unapplied, have been now first brought 
into action, when the necessity for their 
developement becomes apparent.” Even 
as the application of gunpowder to the 
art of war was concealed in the enigma 
of Friar Bacon, and reserved from em- 
ployment, even after its composition 
and its uses were generally known by 
a greater than Bacon, till the time had 
come when its introduction tended to 
diminish rather than to aggravate the 
horrors of a state of warfare—even so 
does it appear to us, that the full swing 
of popular instruction has been restrain- 
ed and held back until the time when it 
might be suffered to make free head 
with the greatest advantage to the cause 
of the church at large. Even as in 
physical discoveries, so with respect 
to “ moral agencies, equally influen- 
tial, but in a wider and more important 
sphere, we may recognise and admire 
the same merciful adaptation of means 
to their intended effect. In the social, 
as in the human system, new powers 
are called into action as they are needed 
—new functions develope themselves 
according to its growth. Schemes for 
general education are extensively pro- 
moted, and means for facilitating it, 
beyond all former example, have been 
devised in this age, when the rapid in- 
crease of the labouring classes renders 
education, as a corrective and conserva- 
tive, not merely desirable for the well- 
being of society, but absolutely needful 
for the existence of our institutions and 
of social order itself, which would, ere 
long, inevitably be destroyed.” * 

Even now, therefore, in these times, 
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we have nothing to fear from the arts 
of Romanists. That church cannot sub- 
sist a moment where free inquiry is! 
Where learning and knowledge are, 
there her superstitions must “ hide 
their diminished heads.” They cannot 
hold up their countenances unashamed 
in the light of historical truth. They 
flee away—they fled away—at the 
first approaches of the dawn: like 
“ guilty things,” they startled at the first 
cock-crow! And shall we fear them 
now ?—now that we have advanced 
from dawn to noon?— now that the 
full light of science and philosophy 
has arisen over all the nations, and is 
rapidly attaining the zenith of its glory? 
It were, indeed, a base abandonment 
of reason—of reason which for our 
faith we have always to give—if now 
we quailed. Screw but our courage to 
the sticking place, and we’ll not fail! 
Let us not be false to ourselves, and 
their utmost efforts may well be defied. 
Let us, then, meet them in the field of 
reason, with the shield of faith, and the 
sword of the divine word ;—and who 
need fear the issue of the contest but 
they to whom such field is strange, 
who have cast away that buckler, and 
know not how to wield that sword 
which for centuries they have neglected 
to handle? “ A zeal for the Scriptures,” 
says the eloquent champion of Protest- 
antism whose words we have already 
quoted, —‘“ a zeal for the Scriptures, 
such as no former times have witnessed, 
hath arisen; and the same feeling by 
which our fathers were delivered from 
the tyranny and more intolerable im- 
postures of the Romish church, is mani- 
festing itself anew, to uphold the reli- 
gious freedom which we have inherited, 
and to extend the privileges and the 
blessings of that freedom unto the 
people who sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” 

It is with these sentiments, and with 
these feelings, that we sat down to treat 
of the Philosophy of Catholicism —to 
shew what a Catholic church should 
be—and what the Roman Catholic 
church is not. The title of Catholic, 
however, the papal church has arro- 
gated to itself. Milton, “ the poet of 
God,” and eloquent advocate of the 
Reformation, well exposes the inso- 
lence of the assumption. “ Heresy,” 


* “Sir Thomas More ; or, Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society.” 


By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., Poet Laureate. 
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he says,* “ is a religion taken up and 
believed from the traditions of men, 
ana additions to the Word of God. 
Whence also it follows clearly, that of 
all known sects or pretended religions 
at this day in Christendom, porrry ts 
THE ONLY, OR THE GREATEST HERESY; 
and he who is forward to brand all 
others for heretics, THE OBSTINATE 
PAPIST, IS THE ONLY HEKETIC. Hence 
one of their own famous writers found 
just cause to style the Romish church 
‘ mother of error, school of heresy.’ 
And whereas the papist boasts himself 
to be a Roman Carnuo ic, it is a mere 
contradiction —— ONE OF THE PoPE’s 
BULLS’ —(Milion was sometimes fond 
of a pun, though Dr. Johnson was not) 
—“ as if he should say, universal 
particular, a catholic schismatic. For 
* catholic’ in Greek signifies ‘ universal ;’ 
and the Christian church was so called, 
as consisting of all nations to whom the 
Gospel was to be preached, in contradic- 
tion to the Jewish church, which con- 
sisted for the most part of Jews only.” 

It is not our intention to leave the 
subject here, but to pursue it in all its 
ramifications, whether historical, philo- 


sophic al, or religious; for the arm of 


controverzy is the only arm with which 
the church has now to defend itself. 
Of controversy do we say? nay, not 
of controversy ; for the Roman Ca- 
tholic, as Milton wisely lays it down, 
is as little to be disputed with as tole- 


rated, it being contrary to the logical 
maxim, that “ against those who deny 
principles we are not to dispute.” 
Much surer is the means which he 
proposes for the hindrance of the growth 
of popery; which is, to read duly, 
diligently, and constantly, the Scrip- 
tures. To the proper reading of the 
Scriptures, however, philosophy —not 
** vain philosophy, falsely so called” — 
is expedient. It was the opinion of 
the first and greater Bacon, that all 
discoveries which tend to the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge were of the 
highest consequence to the church, for 
divinity could not be understood with- 
out philosophy ; the perfecting of which, 
he thought, was the surest method of 
extirpating all heresies, abolishing su- 
perstition, and destroying the kingdom 
of antichrist. The perfecting of moral 
philosophy is the most effectual means 
of establishing true religion in the hearts 
of men, and manifesting the correspond- 
ence between the laws of nature and 
the doctrine of the Gospel. 

More especially is philosophy useful 


when she becomes the interpreter of 


history, as the ancient prophets were 
the interpreters of the Jewish institu- 
tions ; and from the events of time, the 
rise and fall of nations, and the pro- 
gress of society, undertakes to “ vindi- 
cate the ways of God to men.” All 
this may be made clear to the reflecting 
mind. More especially shall we en- 


* See Milton’s “ Of Trve Religion, Heresy, Se hism, Toleration ; and what best 
Means may be used against the Growth of P opery : 

+ What does an Irishman do when he makes a bull? Old Coleridge has supplied 
the answer :—“ The bull consists in the bringing together two inc ompatible thoughts, 


with the sensation, but without the sense, 


of their connexion. The psychological 


condition, or that which constitutes the possibility of this state, being such dispro- 
portionate vividness of two distant thoughts, as extinguishes or obscures the con- 
sciousness of the intermediate images or conceptions, or wholly abstracts the attention 


from them. 


Thus, in the well-known bull, 
the first conception, expressed in the word 


* 1 was a fine child, but they changed me,’ 
‘ I, is that of personal identity —— Ego 


contemplans ; the second, expressed in the word ‘ me,’ is the visual image or object 













by which the mind represents to itself its past condition, or rather, its personal 
identity, under the form in which it imagined itself prev iously to have existed, — 
Ego contemplatus. Now, the change of one visual image for another involves in 
itself no absurdity, and becomes absurd only by its immediate juxta- position with 
the first thought, which is rendered possible by the whole attention being sucessively 
absorbed in ez wch singly, so as not to notice the interjac ent notion, ‘ changed,’ which, 
by its incongruity with the first thought, ‘ I,’ constitutes the bull. Add only, that 
this process is facilitated by the circumstance of the words ‘I’ and ‘ me’ being 
sometimes equivalent, and sometimes having a distinct meaning ; sometimes, 
namely, signifying the act of self- -consciousness, sometimes the external image in 
and by which ‘the. mind represents that act to itself, the result and symbol of its 
individuality.”— Biograph. Lit. vol. i. pp. 75, 76. 

The Roman Catholic church is truly a bull indeed—all sensation but no sense. 


The other circumstances might be paralleled, but it would be tedious and abstruse 
to do so. 
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deavour to justify his dealings with c = 
own beloved country. All that relates 
to her is at this time of paramount con- 
sideration. No one can regard, without 
forebodings and mournful thoughts, the 
present evils of society, and those which 
are in prospect. “ Let the astrologer,” 
says Milton, “ be dismayed at the por- 
tentous blaze of comets, and impressions 
in the air, as foretelling troubles and 
changes to states; I shall believe there 
cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a 
nation (God turn the omen from us !) 
than when the inhabitants, to avoid 
insufferable grievances at home, are 
enforced by heaps to forsake their 
native country.” 

We make no apology for quoting 
so much from the “ immortal dead ;” 
for his words—the state of things 
which he has depicted —are too appli- 
cable to the present condition of this 
country to need excuse for their intro- 
duction. Nay, are we not so “ fitted 
only for peace, and that a servile peace,” 
as he expresses it, ‘ by lessening our 
numbers, draining our estates, enfeebling 
our bodies, couring our free spirits by 
those ways, as you have heard,” that “the 
impotent actions” of the enemies of 
England “ cannot sustain themselves 
the least moment, unless they would 
rouse us up to a war fit for Cain to be 
the leader of—an abhorred, a cursed, a 
fraternal war? England and Scotland, 
dearest brothers, both in nature and in 
Christ, must be set to wade in one 
another's blood ; and Jreland, our free 
denizen, upon the back of us both, as 
occasion should serve — A PIECE OF 
SERVICE THAT THE PopE AND ALL 
HIS FACTORS HAVE BEEN COMPASSING 
TO DO EVER SINCE THE REFORMA- 
TION.” 

Fervently do we conclude our pre- 
sent paper with the following sublime 
address, which immediately succeeds 
the extract with which we have just 
presented the reader :— 


** But ever blessed be he, and ever 
glorified, that from his high watch-tower 
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in the heavens, discerning the crooked 
ways of perverse and cruel men, hath 
hitherto maimed and infatuated all their 
damnable inventions, and deluded their 
great wizards with a delusion fit for fools 
and children: had God been so minded, 
he could have sent a spirit of mutiny 
amongst us, as he did between Abime- 
lech and the Shechemites, to have made 
our funerals, and slain heaps more in 
number than the miserable surviving 
remnant; but he, when we least de- 
served, sent out a gentle gale and mes- 
sage of peace from the wings of those 
his cherubim that fan his mercy-seat. 
Nor shall the wisdom, the moderation, 
the Christian piety, the constancy of our 
nobility and commons of England, be 
ever forgotten, whose calm and temperate 
connivance could sit still and smile out* 
the stormy bluster of men more auda- 
cious and precipitant than of solid and 
deep search, until their own fury had 
run itself out of breath, assailing, by 
rash and heady approaches, the im- 
pregnable situation of our liberty and 
safety, that laughed such weak enginery 
to scorn—such poor drifts to make a na- 
tional war of a surplice brabble, a tippet 
scuffle, and engage the untainted honour 
of English knighthood to unfurl the 
streaming red cross, or to rear the horrid 
standard of those fatal guly dragons, for 
so unworthy a purpose as to force upon 
their fellow-subjects that which them- 
selves are weary of, the skeleton of a 
mass-book.t Nor must the patience, the 
fortitude, the firm obedience, of the nobles 
and people of Scotland, striving against 
manifold provocations; nor must their 
sincere and moderate proceedings hitherto 
be unremembered, to the shameful con- 
viction of all their detractors ! 

“* Go on both hand in hand, O nations, 
never to be disunited! be the praise and 
the heroic song of ell posterity! merit 
this, but seek only virtue, not to extend 
your limits, (for what needs to win a 
fading triumphant laurel out of the tears 
of wretched men’) but to settle the pure 
worship of God in his church, and justice 
in the state: then shall the hardest diffi- 
culties smooth out themselves before ye ; 
envy shall sink to hell, craft and malice 
be confounded, whether it be home-bred 
mischief or outlandish cunning; yea, 


* How ironically, and in a derivative sense, is this and a subsequent passage 
applicable to something of which we all know, but give no words to. ; 
+ Let it not be thought that the end and aim of the propagandists of Romanism, 


and its advocates in or out of parliament, is different now. The Jesuits of — 
hurst tell us—that their religion “ is again spreading itself over the face of the 
land : it has been kept down by a series of intolerant laws, and almost extinguished 
by the bloody persecutions of Protestant kings; but it is again taking its hereditary 
attitude, supported by Him who promised that the gates of hell should not prevail 


against it.” Let the prelacy of England look to it! It is a surplice brabble, a 
tippet scuffle ! 
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other nations will there covet to serve godlike deeds; and then nr THAT SEEKS 
ye, for lordship and victory are but the To spreAK your UNION, A CLEAVING 
pages of justice and virtue. Commir cURSE BE HIS INHERITANCE TO ALL 














SECURELY TO TRUE WISDOM the vanquish- GENERATIONS.” 
ing and uncasing of craft and subtlety, 5 y ss 
which are but her two runagates: join May not this sentiment be legiti- 


your invincible might to do worthy and mately extended to the Irish Union? 





A SCENE FROM THE DELUGE. 


A Paraphrase from the German of Gesner. 
BY JOHN A. HERAUD, ESQ. 


I. 






































Now, beneath the flood of might 
Shrouded the marble turrets are, 

And ’gainst each insular mountain height 
The black big waves are billowing far ; 

And, lo! before the surging death, 

Isle after isle still vanisheth ! 






Remains one lonely speck above 
The fury of the climbing flood, 
A grisly crowd still vainly strove 
To win that safer altitude ; 
And the cries of despair still ring on the air, 
As the rushing wave pursued in its pride, 
And dashed them from its slippery side ! 


Oh! is not yonder shore less steep, 
Ye happier few? escape the deep! 
Upon its crest the crowd assembles — 
Lo! the peopled mountain trembles ! 
The rushing waters exalt it on high ; — 
Shaken and shivered from brow to base, 
It slides amain, unwieldily, 
Into the universal sea; 
And instantly the echoing sky 
Howls to the howl of the hapless race 
That burthen the hill, or under it die ! 


Yonder, the torrent of waters, behold ! 

Into the chaos of ocean hath rolled 

The virtuous son, with his sire so old! 

He, strengthened with duty, and proud of his strength, 
Sought from that desolate island now sunken, 

To conquer the perilous billows at length — 
But their very last sob the mad waters have drunken ! 


To the Deluge’s dire unatonable tomb 
Yon mother abandons the children she tried, 
In vain, to preserve ; and the watery gloom 
Swells over the dead, as they float side by side: 
And she hath plunged after !-—how madly she died ! 


If. 


From forth the waters waste and wild 
The loftiest summit sternly smiled ; 
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And that but to the sky disclosed 
Its rugged top, and that sad pair, 
Who to this hour of wrath exposed, 
Stood in the howling storm-blast there. 
Semin, the noble, young, and free, 
To whom this world’s most lovely one 
Had vowed her heart’s idolatry — 
His own beloved Zemira— set 
On this dark mountain’s coronet — 
And they were mid the flood alone ! 


Broke on them the wide waters ;—all 

The heaven was thunder, and a pall ; 
Below, the ocean’s roar ; 

Around, deep darkness, save the flash 

Of lightning on the waves, that dash 
Without a bed, or shore. 


And every cloud from the lowering sky 
Threatened destruction fierce and nigh ; 
And every surge rolled drearily, 

With carcases born on ooze and foam, 
Yawning, as to its moving tomb 

It looked for further prey to come. 


Zemira to her fluttering breast 
Folded her lover; and their hearts 
Throbbed on each other, unreprest, 
Blending as in one bosom — while 
Thesrain-drops on her faded cheek 
With her tears mingled, but not a smile ;— 
In horror, nothing now can speak,— 
Such horror, nothing now imparts ! 


“ There is no hope of safety — none, 
My Semin--my beloved one! 
Oh, wo! oh, desolation! Death 
Sways all—above—around — beneath : 
Near and more near he climbs — and, oh, 
Which of the waves besieging so, 
Will whelm us? Take me to thy cold 
And shuddering arms’ beloved fold ! 
My God! look what a wave comes on! 

It glitters in the lightning dim — 
It passes over us !”— 

"Tis gone — 

And senseless sinks the maid on him. 


Ill. 


Semin embraced the fainting maid,— 
Words faltered on his quivering lips, 
And he was mute —and all was shade, 
And all around him in eclipse. 
Was it one desolate, hideous spot? 
A wreck of worlds? —he saw it not! 
He saw but her beloved so well, 
So death-like on his bosom lay, 
Felt the cold pang that o’er him fell, 
Heard but his beating heart — Away, 
Grasp of hard agony’s iron hand !— 
Off from his heart thine icy touch — 
Off from his lips thy colourless band — 
Off from his soul thy wintry clutch ! 
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Love conquers Death — and he hath kist 
Her bleached cheeks, by the cold rain bleached ; 
He hath folded her to his bosom: and, list, 
His tender words her heart have reached. 
She hath awakened, and she looks 
Upon her lover tenderly, 
Whose tenderness the Flood rebukes, 
As on destroying goeth he. 


“ Oh, God of Judgment!” she cried aloud, 
“ Refuge or pity is there none? 
Waves rave, and thunder rends the cloud, 
And the winds howl —‘ Be vengeance done!’ 
Our years have innocently sped— 
My Semin, thou wert ever good : 
Wo’s me! my joy, and pride have fled ! 
All but my love is now subdued ! 
And thou to me who gavest life 
Torn from my side: I saw thy strife 
With the wild surges, and thy head 
Heave evermore above the water, 
Thine arms exalted and outspread, 
For the last time to bless thy daughter ! 
The earth is now a lonely isle! 
Yet ’twere a paradise to me, 
Wert, Semin, thou with me the while— 
Oh! let me die embracing thee ! 
Is there no pity, God above ! 
For innocence and blameless love ? 
But what shall innocence plead before Thee ? 
Great God! thus dying, I adore thee !’’ 


IV. 


Still his beloved the youth sustains, 
As she in the storm-blast shivers ! 
“ "Tis done! no hope of life remains ! 
No mortal howls among the rivers ! 
Zemira! the next moment is 
Our last— gaunt Death ascends. Luo, he 
Doth clasp our thighs, and the abyss 
Yearns to embrace us eagerly ! 


“ We will not mourn a common lot — 
Life! what art thou, when joyfullest, 
Wisest, noblest, greatest, best ? 

Life longest and that most delightest ? 

A dew-drop, by the dawn begot, 

That on the rock to day is brightest, 

To-morrow doth it fade away, 

Or fall into the ocean’s spray. 


“ Courage! beyond this little life 
Eternity and bliss are rife. 
Let us not tremble, then, my love, 

To cross the narrow sea — but thus 
Embrace each other; and, above 

The swelling surge that pants for us, 
Our souls shall hover happily, 
Triumphant, and at liberty ! 


“* Ay, let us join our hands in prayer 
To Him whose wrath hath ravaged here : 
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His holy doom shall mortal man 
Presume to judge, and weigh and scan ? 
He who breathed life into our dust 

May to the just or the unjust 

Send death; but happy, happy they 
Who’ve trodden Wisdom’s pleasant way. 


* Not life we ask, oh Lord! Do thou 

Convey us to thy judgment-seat ! 

A sacred faith inspires me now— 

Death shall not end, but shall complete : 
Peal out, ye thunders ; crush and scathe ! 
Howl, desolation, ruin, wrath ! 

Entomb us, Waters ! — Evermore 

Praised be the Just One!—We adore! 

Our mouths shall praise him as we sink, 

And the last thought our souls shall think !” 
V. 

Her soul was brave — her soul was glad — 

Her aspect was no longer sad — 

Amid the tempest and the storm 

She raised her hands—she raised her form : 

She felt the great and mighty hope, 

And she was strong with death to cope : — 

‘* Praise, oh, my mouth! the Lord Most High! 

My eyes, weep tears of ecstasy, 

Until ye are sealed by death — then ye 

Shall gaze on Heaven’s felicity ! 

Belov’d, but late from us bereaved, 

We come to you, for whom we grieved : 

Anon, and we again shall meet 

Before God’s throne and judgment-seat. 

The just assembled I behold, 

Lo! Mercy’s courts for them unfold ! 

Howl, Desolation! Thunder, peal ! 

Ye are but voices to reveal 

The justice of the Lord Most High : 

Break on us, Waves! Hail! Death is nigh! 

And nearer yet he comes, and raves 

Upon the blackness of the waves ! 

Oh, Semin! now he grasps my throat — 

Semin! embrace me — leave me not! 

The billow lifts me — help !—TI float!” 


VI. 
“‘ 1 do embrace thee !” the youth replied — 
“ Zemira! I embrace thee !— Death! 
Thee also I embrace!” he cried — 
“* T welcome thee with my parting breath! 


Lo! we are here! All lauded be 
The Just One everlastingly !” 


They spake —- while them the monstrous Deluge spray 
Swept, in each other’s arms, away — away ! 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER’S REVIEW OF MADAME 
DE STAEL’S *“* ALLEMAGNE.” 


[For a full account of Jean Paul,—one of the most extraordinary characters which 
the world has ever produced, whether we regard the singularities of the man, or 
the foree and the peculiar character of his writings,—we refer the reader to a 
most admirable article in the ninth Number of the Foreign Review, published by 
Black, Young, and Young, the German booksellers.— Ep. 

There are few of our readers but have read and partially admired Madame de 
Staél’s Germany ; the work, indeed, which, with all its vagueness and manifold 
shortcomings, must be regarded as the precursor, if not parent, of whatever 
acquaintance with German literature exists among us. There are few also but 
have heard of Jean Paul, here and elsewhere, as of a huge mass of intellect, with 
the strangest shape and structure, yet with thews and sinews like a real son of 
Anak. Students of German literature will be curious to see such a critic as 
Madame de Staél adequately criticised, in what fashion the best of the Germans 
write reviews, and what worth the best of them acknowledge in this their 
chief eulogist and indicator among foreigners. We translate the Essay from 
Richter’s Kleine Biicherschau, as §t stands there reprinted from the Heidelberg 
Jahrbiicher, in which periodical it first appeared, in 1815. We have done our 
endeavour to preserve the quaint grotesque style so characteristic of Jean 
Paul; rendering with literal fidelity whatever stood before us, rugged and 
unmanageable as it often seemed. This article on Madame de Stael passes, 
justly enough, for the best of his reviews; which, however, let our readers 


understand, are no important part of his writings. 


This is not the lion that we 


see, but only a claw of the lion, whereby some few may recognise him. ] 


To review’ a revieweress of two lite- 
rary nations is not easy, for you have, 
as it were, three things at once to give 
account of. With regard to France 
and Germany, however, it is chiefly in 
reference to the judgment which the 
intellectual amazon of these two coun- 
tries has pronounced on them, and 
thereby on herself, that they come be- 
fore us here. To write such a Literary 
Gazette of our whole literary past, 
enacting editor and so many contri- 
butors in a single person, not to say a 
female one ; above all, summoning and 
spell-binding the spirits of German 
philosophy —this, it must be owned, 
would have been even for a Villers, 
though Villers can now retranslate 
himself from German into French, no 
unheroic undertaking. | Meanwhile, 
Madame de Staél had this advantage, 
that she writes specially for French- 
men, who, knowing about German 
art and the German language simply 
nothing, still gain somewhat, when they 
learn never so little. On this subject 
you can scarcely tell them other truths 
than new ones, whether pleasant or not. 
They even know more of the English— 
as these do of them—than of the Ger- 
mans. Our invisibility among the 
French proceeds, it may be hoped, 
like that of Mercury, from our proxi- 
mity to the sun-god; but in regard to 
other countries, we should consider, 
that the constellation of our new litera- 
ture having risen only half a century 


ago, the rays of it are still on the road 
thither. 

Greatly in favour of our authoress, 
in this her picture of Germany, was 
her residence among us; and the title- 
page might be translated, “ Letters from 
Germany” (de ’ Allemagne), as well as 
on Germany. We Germans are in the 
habit of limning Paris and London 
from the distance, which capitals sit to 
us truly; but only on the book-stall of 
their works. For the deeper knowledge 
of a national poetry, not only the poems 
are necessary, but the poets, at least 
their country and countrymen: the 
living multitude are note variorum to 
the poem. A German himself could 
write his best work on French poetry 
nowhere but in Paris. Now our 
authoress, in her acquaintance with 
the greatest German poets, had, as it 
were, a living translation of their 
poems; and Weimar, the focus of 
German poesy, might be to her what 
Paris was to the German reviewer of 
the Parisian. 

But what chiefly exalts her to be our 
critic, and a poetess herself, is the feel- 
ing she manifests: with a taste suffi- 
ciently French, her heart is German 
and poetic. When she says (tom. ii. 
p- 6), 

‘« Toutes les fois que de nos jours on 
a pu faire entrer un peu de réve étran- 
gere, les Francais y ont applaudi avec 
transport. J.J. Rousseau, Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, Chateaubriand, &c. &c.., 
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dans quelques-uns de leurs ouvrages, 
sont tous, méme 4 leur insgu, de l’école 
Germanique, c’est a dire, qu’ils ne 
puisent leur talent que dans le fond de 
leur ame ;” 


she might have classed her own works 
first on the list. Every where she 
breathes the ether of higher sentiments 
than the marsh miasma of salons and 
French materialism could support. 
The chapters, in volume sixth, on 
philosophy, depict what is Germanism 
of head badly enough indeed, but the 
more warmly and justly what is Ger- 
manism of heart, with a pure clearness 
not unworthy of a Herder. 

For the French, stript bare by en- 
cyclopedists, and revolutionists, and 
conscripts, and struggling under heart- 
ossification and contraction of the 
breast, such German news of a se- 
paration and independence between 
Virtue and Self-interest, Beauty and 
Utility, &c. will not come too late: a 
lively people, for whom pleasure or 
pain, as daylight or cloudy weather, 
often hide the upper starry heaven, 
can at least use star-catalogues, and 
some planisphere thereof. Many are 
the jewel-gleams with which she illu- 
minates the depths of the soul against 
the Gallic lownesses. Of this sort 
are, for instance, the passages where 
(tom. v. p. 100) she refuses to have the 
Madonna of Beauty made a housemaid 
of Utility; where she asks why nature 
has clothed, not the nutritive plants, 
but only the useless flowers, with 
charms ? 


** D’ou vient, cependant, que pour 
parer l’autel de la divinité, on cherche- 
rait plutét les inutiles fleurs que les pro- 
ductions nécessaires? D’ou vient que 
ce qui sert au maintien de votre vie aie 
moins de dignité que les fleurs sans 
but? C’est que le beau nous rappelle 
une existence immortelle et divine, dont 
le souvenir et le regret vivent a la fois 
dans notre cceur.” 


Also (p. 101) the passages where, in 
contradiction to the principle that places 
the essence of art in imitation of reality, 
she puts the question : 


‘‘Le premier des arts, la musique, 
qu’imite-t-il? De tous les dons de la 
Divinité, cependant, c’est le plus mag- 
nifique, car il semble, pour ainsi dire, 
superflu. Le soleil nous éclaire, nous 
respirons l’air du ciel serein, toutes les 
beautés de la nature servent en quelque 
fagon a l’‘homme; la musique seule est 
d’une noble inutilité, et c’est pour cela 
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qu’elle nous émeut si profondement ; plus 
elle est loin de tout but, plus elle se 
rapproche de cette source intime de nos 
pensées que l’application 4 un objet 
quelconque réserve dans son cours.” 

So, likewise, is she the protecting 
goddess of the higher feelings in love ; 
and the whole sixth volume is an altar 
of religion, which the Gallic pantheon 
will not be the worse for. Though 
professing herself a proselyte of the 
new poetic school, she is a mild judge 
of sentimentality (tom. v. ch. 18); and 
in no case can immoral freedom in the 
thing represented excuse itself in her 
eyes, as perhaps it might in those of 
this same new school, by the art dis- 
played in representing it. Hence comes 
her too narrow ill-will against Goéthe’s 
Faust and Aittilie. Thus, also, she 
extends her just anger against a faith- 
lessly luxuriating love, in Goéthe’s 
Stella, to unjust anger against Jacobi’s 
Waldemar ; mistaking in this latter the 
hero’s struggle after a free, disencum- 
bered friendship, for the heart-luxury 
of weakness. Yet the accompanying 
passage (p. 180) is a fine and true one: 

“On ne doit pas se mettre par son 
choix dans une situation ot la morale et 
la sensibilité ne sont pas d’accord ; car 
ce qui est involontaire est si beau, qu’il 
est affreux d’étre condamné a se com- 
meander toutes ses actions, et a vivre 
avec sol-meme comme avec sa victime.”’ 


She dwells so much in the heart, as 
the bee in the flower-cup, that, like 
this honey-maker, she sometimes lets 
the tulip-leaves overshadow her and 
shut her in. Thus she not only de- 
clares against the learning (that is, the 
harmonics and inharmonics,) in our 
German music, but also against our 
German parallelism between tone and 
word—our German individuation of 
tones and words. Instrumental music 
of itself is too much for her; mere re- 
flection, letter, and science: she wants 
only voices, not words (tom. iv. p. 123- 
125). But the sort of souls which take 
in the pure impression of tones without 
knowledge of speech, dwell in the infe- 
rior animals. Do we not always fur- 
nish the tones we hear with secret texts 
of our own, nay, with secret scenery, 
that their echo within us may be stronger 
than their voice without? And can our 
heart feel by other means than being 
spoken to and answering? Thus pic- 
tures, during music, are seen into more 
deeply and warmly by spectators; nay, 
many masters have, in creating them, 
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acknowledged help from music. All 
beauties serve each other without jea- 
lousy ; for to conquer man’s heart is 
the common purpose of all. 

As it was for France that our au- 
thoress wrote and shaped her Germany, 
one does not at first see how, with her 
depth of feeling, she could expect to 
prosper much there. But reviewer* 
answereth: The female half she will 
please at once and immediately; the 
male, again, by the twofold mediation 
of art and mockery. First, by art. In- 
different as the Parisian is to religion 
and deep feeling on the firm ground of 
the household floor, he likes mightily 
to see them bedded on the soft fluc- 
tuating clouds of art; as court people 
like peasants on the stage, Dutch dairies 
in pictures, and Swiss scenes on the 
plate at dinner; nay, they want gods 
more than they do God, whom, indeed, 
it is art that first raises to the rank of 
the gods. High sentiments and deep 
emotions, which the court at supper 
must scruple to express as real, can 
speak out loud and frankly on the 
court theatre a little while before. Be- 
sides, which is not to be slighted by a 
moderated indifference and aversion to 
true feelings, there is opened the freer 
room and variety for the representation 
and show thereof; as, we may say, the 
Emperor Constantine first abolished the 
punishment of the cross, but on all 
hands loaded churches and statues with 
the figure of it. 

Ilere, too, is anotheradvantage »which, 
whoever likes, can reckon in: that cer- 
tain higher and purer emotions do ser- 
vice to the true earthly ones in the way 
of foil ; as haply—if a similitude much 
fitter for a satire than for a review may 
be permitted—the thick ham by its 
tender flowers, or the boar’s-head by 
the citrons in its snout, rather gains 
than loses. 

And though all this went for nothing, 
still must the religious enthusiasm of 


* The impe rial ‘* we” is unknown in German reviewing: 
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our authoress affect the Parisian and 
man of the world with a second charm, 
namely, with the genuine material which 
lies therein, as well as in any tragedy, 
for conversational parody. Indeed, 
those same religious, old-fashioned, 
sentimental dispositions must, as the 
persiflage thereof has already grown 
somewhat threadbare and meritless,— 
they must, if jesting on them is to be- 
token spirit, be from time to time warmed 
up anew by some writer, or, still better, 
by some writeress, of genius. 

With the charm of sensibility our 
gifted eulogist combines, hinted 
above, another advantage which may 
well gain the Parisians for her, namely, 
the advantage of a true French—not 
German—taste in poetry. 

She must, the reviewer hopes, have 
satisfied the impartial Parisian by this 
general sentence, were there nothing 
more (tom. iv. p: 86): 

“ Le grand avantage qu’on peut tirer 
de l’étude de la littérature Allemande, 
c’est le mouvement d’émulation qu’elle 
donne ; il faut y chercher des forces 
pour composer soi-méme plutét que des 
ouvrages tout fait, qu’on puisse trans- 
porter ailleurs.” 

This thought, which (p. 45) she has 
more briefly expressed : 

“* Ce sera presque toujours un chef- 
d’ceeuvre qu'une invention étrangére ar- 
rangée par un Francais,”— 
she demonstrates (p. 11) by the words: 


“On ne sait pas faire un livre en Alle- 
magne ; rarement on y met l’ordre et la 
méthode qui classent les idées dans la 
téte du lecteur; et ce n’est point parce- 
que les Frangais sont impatiens, mais 
parcequ’ils ont l’esprit juste, qu’ils se 
fatiguent de ce défaut: les fictions ne 
sont pas dessinées dans les poésies Alle- 
mandes avec ces contours fermes et précis 
qui en assurent l’effet; et le vague de 
Vimagination correspond a l’obscurité de 
la pensée.” 

In short, our muses’ hill, as also the 








the “ Recensent” must 


there speak in his own poor third person singular ; nay, stingy printers are in the 


habit of curtailing him into mere “ Rec.,’ and without any article : 


“ Ree. thinks,” 


“ Rec. says,” as if the unhappy man were uttering affidavits, in a tremulous, half- 


guilty attitude, not criticisms ex cathedrd, and oftentimes inflatus buccis ! 


The 


German reviewer, too, is expected, in many cases, to understand something of his 


subject ; 


and, at all events, to have read his book. 


Happy England ! ! Were there 


a bridge built hither, not only all the women in the world, as a wit has said, but 
faster than they, all the reviewers in the world, would hasten over to us, to exchange 
their toilsome mud-shovels for light kingly sceptres ; and English literature were 
one boundless, self-devouring review, and (asin London routs) you had to do nothing, 


but only to see others do nothing. 
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other muses’ hills, the English, the 
Greek, the Roman, the Spanish, are 
simply—what no Frenchman can ques- 
tion—so many mountain-stairs and ter- 
races, fashioned on various slopes, 
whereby the Gallic Olympus-Parnas- 
sus may, from this side and that, be 
conveniently reached. As to us Ger- 
mans in particular, she might express 
herself so: German works of art can 
be employed as colour-sheds, and Ger- 
man poets as colour-grinders, by the 
French pictorial school; as, indeed, 
from of old our learned lights have 
been by the French, not adored like 
light-stars, but stuck into like light- 
chafers, as people carry those of Suri- 
nam, spitted through, for lighting of 
roads. Frankly, will the Frenchman 
forgive our authoress her German or 
British heart, when he finds, in the 
chapters on the “ classical” and “ ro- 
mantic” art of poetry, how little this 
has corrupted or cooled her taste, to 
the prejudice of the Gallic art of 
writing ? 

After simply saying (tom. ii. p. 60), 

** La nation Francaise, la plus cul- 
tivée des nations Latines, penche vers 
la poésie imitée des Grecs et des Ro- 
mains,” 


she expresses this (p. 63) much better 

and more distinctly in these words : 
‘La poésie Francaise étant la plus 

classique de toutes les poésies modernes, 


elle est la seule qui ne soit pas répandue 
parmi le peuple.” 


Now Tasso, Calderon, Camoens, 
Shakspeare, Goéthe, continues she, 
are sung by their respective peoples, 
even by the lowest classes; whereas it 
is to be lamented that, indeed, 

“Nos poétes Francais sont admirés 
par tout ce qu'il y a d’esprits cultivés 
chez nous et dans le reste de l'Europe ; 
mais ils sont tout-a-fait inconnus aux 
gens de peuple, et aux bourgeois méme 
des villes, parceque les arts en France 
ne sont pas, comme ailleurs, natifs du 
pays méme ou leur beautés se dévellop- 
pent.” 

And there is no Frenchman but will 
readily subscribe this confession. The 
reviewer, too, though a German, allows 
the French a similarity to the Greek 
and Latin classics ; nay, a greater than 
any existing people can exhibit; and 
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recognises them willingly as the newest 
ancients. He even goes so far, that 
he equals their literature, using a quite 
peculiar and inverse principle of pre- 
cedency among the classical ages, to 
the best age of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, namely, to the zron. For as the 
figurative names, “ golden,” “iron age,” 
of themselves signify, considering that 
gold, a very ductile rather than a use- 
ful metal, is found every where, and 
on the surface,even in rivers, and 
without labour; whereas the firm iron, 
serviceable not as a symbol and for 
its splendour, is rare in gold-countries, 
and gained only in depths and with 
toil, and seldom in a metallic state: so, 
likewise, among literary ages, an iron 
one designates the practical utility and 
laborious nature of the work done, as 
well as the cunning workmanship be- 
stowed on it; whereby it is clear, that 
not till the golden and silver ages are 
done, can the iron one come to ma- 
turity. Always one age produces and 
fashions the next: on the golden stands 
the silver; this forms the brass; and 
on the shoulders of all stands the iron. 
Thus, too, our authoress (tom. iv. p.80) 
testifies that the elder French, Mon- 
taigne and the rest, were so very like 
the present Germans,* while the younger 
had not yet grown.actually classical ; 
as it were, the end-flourishes and ca- 
dences of the past. On which grounds 
the French classics cannot, without 
injustice, be paralleled to any earlier 
Greek classics than to those of the 
Alexandrian school. Among the Latin 
classics their best prototypes may be 
such as Ovid, Pliny the younger, 
Martial, the two Senecas, Lucan — 
though he, more by date than spirit, 
has been reckoned under our earlier 
periods, inasmuch as these Romans 
do, as it were by anticipation, arm 
and adorn themselves with the brass 
and iron, not yet come into universal 
use. A Rousseau would sound in 
Latin as silvery as a Seneca; Seneca 
would sound in French as golden as a 
Rousseau. 

Nevertheless, it is an almost uni- 
versal error in persons who speak of 
French critics, to imagine that a Géof- 
froy, or a Laharpe, in equalling his 
countrymen to the ancient classics, 
means the classics of the so-called 


* The same thing Jean Paul had long ago remarked in his Vorschule, book iii. 


sec. 779, of the second edition. 
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golden age. But what real French 
classic would take it as praise if you 
told him that he wrote quite like Homer, 
like A’schylus, like Aristophanes, like 
Plato, like Cicero? Without vanity 
he might give you to understand, that 
some small difference would surely be 
found between those same golden 
classics and him, which, indeed, was 
to be referred rather to the higher cul- 
ture of the time than to his own; 
whereby he might hope that in regard 
to various longueurs, instances of taste- 
lessness, coarseness, he had less to an- 
swer for than many an ancient. A 
French tragedy-writer might say, for 
example, that he flattered himself, if he 
could not altogether equal the so-named 
tragic seven stars of Alexandria, he 
still differed a little from the seven of 
FEschylus. Indeed, Voltaire, and 
others, in their letters, tell us plainly 
enough, that the writers of the ancient 
golden age are nowise like them, or 
specially to their mind. 

The genuine French taste of our au- 
thoress displays itself also in detached 
manifestations; for example, in the 
armed neutrality which, in common 
with the French and people of the world, 
she maintains towards the middle ranks. 
Peasants and Swiss, indeed, make their 
appearance, idyl-wise, in French litera- 
ture; and a shepherd is as good as a 
shepherdess. Artists, too, are admitted 
by these people; partly as the sort of 
undefined comets that gyrate equally 
through suns, earths, and satellites ; 
partly as the individual servants of their 
luxury; and an actress in person is 
often as dear to them as the part she 
plays. But as to the middle rank,— 
excepting, perhaps, the clergyman who 
in the pulpit belongs to the artist guild, 
and in Catholic countries, without rank 
of his own, traverses all ranks,—not 
only are handicraftsmen incapable of 
poetic garniture, but the entire class of 
men of business, your commerce-raths, 
legation, justice, and other raths, and 
two-thirds of the whole address-calen- 
dar. In short, French human nature 
produces and sets forth, in its works of 
art, nothing worse than princes, heroes, 
and nobility: no ground-work and side- 
work of people; as the trees about 
Naples shade you, when sitting under 
them, simply with blossoms, not with 
leaves, because they have none. This 
air of pedigree, without which the 
French Parnassus receiveth no one, 
Madame de Staél also appears to re- 
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quire, and, by her unfavourable sen- 
tence, to feel the want of in Voss’s 
Luise, in his Idyls, in Goéthe’s Doro- 
thea, in Meister, and Faust. There is 
too little gentility in them. Tieck’s 
Sternbald finds favour, perhaps not less 
for its treating of artists, than by reason 
of its unpoetical, yet pleasing gene- 
ralities ; for the book is rather a wish 
of art, than a work of art. 

The theatre is, as it were, the ichno- 
graphy (ground-plan) of a people ; the 
prompter’s hole (souffleur) is the speak- 
ing-trumpet of its peculiarities. Our 
authoress, in exalting the Gallie coulisses, 
and stage-curtains, and candle-snuffers, 
and souffleurs of their tragic and comic 
ware, above all foreign theatres, gives 
the French another and gratifying proof 
of her taste being similar to theirs. 

After so many preliminaries, the 
reader will doubtless expect the con- 
clusion that our authoress does prove 
the wished-for mediatrix between us 
and France, and in the end procures 
us a literary general pardon from the 
latter; nay, that the French are even a 
little obliged to her for this approxi- 
mation. But quite the contrary is the 
reviewer's opinion. 

On the whole, he cannot help sym- 
pathising with the French, whom such 
diluted, filtered extracts and versions 
from the German must delude into be- 
lief of a certain regularity in us, whereof 
there is no trace extant. Thus, for ex- 
ample, our authoress begins Faust with 
this passage : 


** C’est d nous de nous plonger dans 
le tumulte de l’activité, dans ces vagues 
éternelles de la vie, que la naissance et 
la mort élévent et précipitent, repoussent 
et raménent: nous sommes faits pour 
travailler a l’euvre que Dieu nous re- 
commande, et dont le tems accomplit la 
trame. Mais toi, qui ne peux concevoir 
que toi-méme, toi, qui trembles en ap- 
profondissant ta destinée, et que mon 
souffle fait tressaillir, laisse moi, ne me 
rappelle plus.” 


How shall a Frenchman, persuaded 
perhaps by such smooth samples to 
study German, guess, that before this 
passage could become arable, the fol- 
lowing tangle grew on it: 


** DER GEIST. 
In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab, 
Wehe hin und her! 
Geburt und Grab 
Ein ewiges Meer, 
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Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Ein glihend Leben, 
So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl 
der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges 
Kleid. 
FAUST. 
Der du die weite Welt umschweifst, 
Geschifti ger Geist, we nah’ fuhl ich 
mich dir! 
DER GEIST. 
Du gleichst dem Geist, den du be- 
greifst, 
Nicht mir!” * 


So, indeed, is the whole Faust of 
Madame de Staél; all fire-colour 
bleached out of it; giant masses and 
groups, for example the Walpurgisacht 
(May-day Night), altogether cut away. 

The following passage (Siebenkast, 
book i. sec. 7,) occurs in “ the Speech 
of the dead Christ from the Universe” 
(Songe, she more briefly transiates the 
title of it), where Christ, after saying 
that there is no God, thus continues : 

‘I travelled through the worlds, I 
mounted into the suns, and flew with the 
galaxies through the wastes of heaven ; 
but there is no God. I descended as far 
as being casts its shadow, and looked into 
the abyss, and cried: Father, where art 
thou? but I heard only the eternal storm, 
which no one guides ; and the gleaming 
rainbow from the west, without a Sun 

‘that made it, stood over the abyss, and 
trickled down. And when I looked up 
towards the immeasurable world for the 
Divine eye, it glared down on me with 
an empty, black, bottomless eye-socket ; 
and eternity lay upon chaos, eating it 
and re-eating it. Cry on, ye discords! 
cry away the shadows, for He is not!” 


These barbaresque sentences have, 





* Here is an English version, as literal as we can make it : 
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like all the rest, grown into the follow- 
ing cultivated ones : 


‘* J’ai parcouru les mondes, je me suis 
élevé au-dessus de soleils, et la aussi il 
n’est point de Dieu; je suis descendu 
jusqu’aux derniéres limites de l’univers, 
jai regardé dans l’abime, et je me suis 
écrié: Pére, oi es-tu? mais je n’ai en- 
tendu que la pluie que tombait goutte-a- 
goutte dans l’abime, et l’eternelle tem- 
péte, que nul ordre ne regit, m’a seule 
repondu. Relevant ensuite mes regards 
vers la vofite des cieux, je n’y ai trouvé 
qu’une ORBITE VIDE, noir, et sans fond. 
L’éternité reposait sur le chaos, et le 
rongeait, et se devorait lentement elle- 
méme : redoublez vos plaintes améres et 
déchirantes ; que des cris aigus disper- 
sent les ombres, car c’en est fait.” 


He that loves the French must lament 
that people should decoy them over to 
us with beauties which are merely paint- 
ed on with rouge ; and should hide not 
only our fungous excrescences, but our 
whole adiposity in wide Gallic court- 
clothes. For, as Goéthe’s Faust actu- 
ally stands, every good Frenchman, 
out-doing our authoress, who wishes no 
second, must wish the first—as Me- 
phistophiles ; and look upon this writ- 
ten hell-journey as an acted Empedo- 
cles one into the crater of the German 
muse-volcano. To our authoress he 
might even say, “ Madame, you had 
too much sense to lend your Germans 
any of those traites, pointes, sentences, 
that esprit, wherewith our writers have 
so long enchanted us and Europe. You 
shewed us, in the German works, their 
brightest side, their sensibilité, the depth 
of their feelings. You have quite al- 
lured us with it. All that offended your 
taste you have softened or suppressed, 


THE SPIRIT. 

In Existence’ floods, in Action’s storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weave, in endless motion! 


Birth and death, 

An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving, 
The fire of living, 


Thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 


FAUST. 


And weave for God the Garment thou seest him by. 


Thou who the wide world round outflowest, 
Unresting Spirit, how I resemble thee! 


THE SPIRIT. 
Thou canst resemble spirits whom thou knowest, 


Not me! 


+ By Jean Paul himself. 
VOL. I. NO. I. 
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and given us yourself instead of the 
poem: tant mieux! But who will give 
us you, when we read these German 
works in the original? Jean Jacques 
says, Let science come, and not the de- 
ceiving doctor. We invert it, and say, 
Let the healing doctoress come, and not 
the sick poem, till she have healed it.” 

The reviewer observes here, that in 
the foregoing apostrophe there is as 
cramp a eulogy as that (tom. iii. p. 97) 
with which Madame de Staél concludes 
hers on Schiller : 


‘«* Peu de tems aprés la premiere re- 
présentation de Guillaume Tell, le trait 
mortel atteignit aussi le digne auteur de 
ce bel ouvrage. Gesler périt au moment 
ou les desseins les plus cruels l’occu- 
paient: Schiller n’avait dans son ame 
que de généreuses pensées. Ces deux 
volontés si contraires, la mort, ennemie de 
tous les projets de l’homme, les a de méme 
brisées.” 


This comparison of the shot Gesler 
with the deceased Schiller, wherein the 
similarity of the two men turns on their 
resembling other men in dying, and 
thereby having their plans interrupted, 
seems a delicate imitation of Captain 
Fluellen, who (in Henry V.) struggles 
to prove that Alexander of Macedon 
and Harry Monmouth ate in more than 
one point like each other. 

But to return. Were this castrated 
edition of the German Hercules, or 
Poetic God, which Madame de Staél 
has edited of us, desirable, and of real 
use for any reader, it would be for Ger- 
man courts, and courtiers themselves : 
who knows but such a thing might 
prove the light little flame* to indicate 
the heavy treasure of their native coun- 
try ; which treasure, as they, unlike the 
French, have all learned German first, 
they could find no difficulty in digging 
out. But with such shows of possible 
union between two altogether different 
churches, or temples of taste, never let 
the good, too-credulous French be lured 
and baulked ! 

Nay, the cunning among them may 
hit our authoress with her own hand ; 
for she has written (tom. iv. p. 80): 
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“Les auteurs Francais de l’ancien 
tems ont en général plus de rapports avec 
les Allemands que les écrivains du siécle 
de Louis XIV; car c’est depuis ce tems- 
la que la littérature Francaise a pris une 
direction classique.” 


And shall we now, he may say, again 
grow to similarity in culture with those 
whom we resembied when we had a 
less degree of it? A German may, in- 
deed, prefer the elder French poetry to 
the newer French verse; but no French- 
man can leave his holy temple for an an- 
tiquated tabernacle oftestimony, much 
less for a mere modern synagogue. The 
clear water of their poetry will ever ex- 
clude, as buoyant and unmixable, the 
dark fire-holding oil of ours. Or to 
take it otherwise : as with them the eye 
is every where the ruling organ, and 
with us the ear; so they, hard of hear- 
ing, will retain their poet-peacock, with 
his glittering tail-mirrors + and tail-eyes, 
drawn back, fan-wise, to the wings, his 
poor tones and feet notwithstanding ; 
and we, short of sight, will think our 
unshowy poet-larks and nightingales, 
with their songs in the clouds and the 
blossoms, the preferable blessing. Per- 
haps in the whole of Goéthe there are 
not to be found so many antitheses and 
witty reflexes as in one moving act of 
Voltaire; and in all, even the finest 
cantos of the Messias, the Frenchman 
seeks in vain for such pointes as in the 
Henriade exalt every canto, every page, 
into a perfect holly-bush. 

And, now, the Reviewer begs to 
know of any impartial man, what joy 
shall a Frenchman have in literatures 
and arts of poetry which advance on 
him as naked as unfallen Eves or Graces, 
—he, who is just come from a poet- 
assemblée, where every one has his com- 
munion-coat, his mourning-coat, nay, 
his winding-sheet, trimmed with tassels 
and tags, and properly perfumed ? What 
will a Fabre d’Olivet{ say to such eu- 
logising of a foreign literature? he who 
has so pointedly and distinctly de- 
clared : 


“Qui, messieurs, ce que |’Indostan 
fut pour l’Asie, la France le doit étre 


* The “ little blue flame,” the “ springwurzel” (start-root), &c. &c., are well- 
known phenomena in miners’ magic.—T. 

t In French poetry, you must always, like the Christian, consider the latter end, 
or the last verse ; and there, as in life, according to the maxim of the Greek sage, 
you cannot before the end be called happy. 

¢ His ‘‘ Les Vers Dorés du Pythagore expliqués, &c., précédés d’un Discours sur 


l’ Essence de Poésie,”? 1814. 
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pour l’Europe. La langue Francaise, 
comme la Sanscrite, doit tendre a l’uni- 
versalité, elle doit s’enrichir de toutes les 
connaissances acquises dans les siécles 
passés, afin de les transmettre au siécles 
futurs ; destinée 4 surnoyer sur les dé- 
bris de cent 1p1omes diverses, elle doit 
pouvoir sauver du naufrage des temps 
toutes leurs beautés, et toutes leurs pro- 
ductions remarquables.” , 


When even a De Staél, with all her 
knowledge of our language and authors, 
and with a heart inclined to us, con- 
tinues, nevertheless, Gallic in tongue 
and taste, what blossom-crop are we to 
look for from the dry timber? For, on 
the whole, the taste of a people is alto- 
gether to be discriminated from the 
taste of a period: the latter, not the, 
former, easily changes. The taste of a 
people, rooted down, through centuries, 
in the nature of the country, in its his- 
tory, in the whole soul of the body 
politic, withstands, though under new 
forms of resistance, all alterations and 
atiacks from without. For this taste 
is, in its highest sense, nothing other 
than the outcome and utterance of the 
inward combination of the man, reveal- 
ing itself most readily by act and judg- 
ment in art, as in that which speaks 
with all the faculties of man, and to all 
the faculties of man. Thus, poetical 
taste belongs to the heart: the under- 
standing possesses only the small do- 
main of rhetorical taste, which can be 
learned and proved, and gives its ver- 
dict on correctness, language, congruity 
of images, and the like. 

For the rest, if a foreign literature is 
really to be made a saline manure and 
fertilising compost for the withered 
French literature, some altogether dif- 
ferent path must be fallen upon than 
this ridiculous circuit of clipping the 
Germans into Frenchmen, that these 
may take pattern by them; of first 
fashioning us down to the French, that 
they may fashion themselves up to us. 
Place, and plant down, and encamp, 
the Germans with all their stout limbs 
and full arteries, like dying gladiators, 
fairly before them, —let them then 
study these figures as an academy, or 
refuse to do it. Even to the Gallic 
speech, in this transference, let utmost 
boldness be recommended. How else, 
if not in a similar way, have we Ger- 
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mans worked our former national taste 
into a free taste; so that by our skill 
in languages, or our translations, we 
have welcomed a Homer, Shakspeare, 
Dante, Calderon, Tasso, with all their 
peculiarities, repugnant enough to ours, 
and introduced them undisarmed into 
the midst of us? Our national taste 
meanwhile was not lost in this process : 
in the German, with all its pliability, 
there is still something indeclinable for 
other nations; Goéthe, and Herder, 
and Klopstock, and Lessing, can be en- 
joyed to perfection in no tongue but 
the German ; and not only our esthetic 
cosmopolitism (universal friendship), 
but also our popular individuality, dis- 
tinguishes us from all other peoples. 

If, one day, we are to be presented 
to foreign countries,—and every Ger- 
man, proud as he may be, will desire 
it, if he is*a bookseller, —the reviewer 
could wish much for an author, like 
our authoress, to transport us, in such 
a Cleopatra’s a as hers, into Eng- 
land. Schiller, Goethe, Klinger, Hip- 
pel, Lichtenberg, Haller, Kleist, might, 
simply as they were, in their naturali- 
bus and pontificalibus, disembark in 
that island, without danger of be- 
coming hermits, except in so far as 
hermits may be worshipped there. 

On the romantic* side, however, we 
could not wish the Briton to cast his 
first glance at us: for the Briton—to 
whom nothing is so poetical as the 
commonweal—requires, (being used to 
the weight of gold), even for a golden 
age of poetry, the thick golden wing- 
covers of his epithet-poets; not the 
transparent gossamer wings of the Ro- 
manticists; no many-coloured butter- 
fly dust; but, at lowest, flower dust 
that will grow to something. 

But though this gifted inspectress of 
Germany has done us little furtherance 
with the French, nay, perhaps hind- 
rance, inasmuch as she has spoken 
forth our praise needlessly in mere 
comparisons with the French, instead 
of speaking it without offensive allu- 
sions,—the better service can she do 
us with another people, namely, with 
the Germans themselves. 

In this respect, not only, in the first 
place, may the critic, but also, in the 
second place, the patriot, return her 
his thanks. It is not the outward man, 











* Romantisch, “romantic,” it will be observed, is here used in a scientific sense, 
and has no concern with the writing or reading (or acting) of “‘ romances.”—T, 
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but the inward, that needs mirrors. 
We cannot wholly see ourselves, ex- 
cept in the eye of a foreign seer. The 
reviewer would be happy to see and 
enter a mirror-gallery, or rather pic- 
ture-gallery, in which our faces, limned 
by quite different nations, by Portu- 
guese, by Scotchmen, by Russians, Cor- 
sicans, were hanging up, and where 
we might learn how differently we 
looked to eyes that were different. By 
comparison with foreign peculiarity, 
our own peculiarity discerns and en- 
nobles itself. Thus, for example, our 
authoress, profitably for us, holds up 
and reflects our German longueurs, (in- 
terminabilities), our dull jesting, our fa- 
naticism, and our German indifference 
to the file. 

Against the last error—against the 
rule-of-thumb style of these days—re- 
viewers collectively ought really to fire 
and slash with an especial fury. There 
was a time, in Germany, when a 
Lessing, a Winkelmann, filed their pe- 
riods, like Plato or Cicero, and Klop- 
stock and Schiller their verses, like 
Virgil or Horace; when, as Tacitus, 
we thought more of disleafing than of 
covering with leaves; in short, of a 
disleafing which, as in the vine, ripens 
and incites the grapes. There was such 
a time, but the present has had it; and 
we now write, and paint, and patch, 
straight forward, as it comes to hand, 
and study readers and writers not 
much, but appear in print. Correc- 
tions, at present, seem as costly to us, 
as if, like Count Alfieri, we had them 
to make on printing-paper, at the 
charges of cur printer and purse. 
The public book-market is to be our 
bleach-green; and the public, instead 
of us, is to correct; and then, in the 
second edition, we can pare off some- 
what, and clap on somewhat. 

But it is precisely this late correc- 
tion, when the former author, with his 
former mood and love, is no longer 
forthcoming, that works with dubious 
issue. Thus Schiller justly left his 
Robbers unaltered. On the other hand, 
the same sun-warmth of creation can, 
in a second hour, return as a sun- 
warmth of ripening. Writers who 
mean to pay the world only in plated 
coins can offer no shadow of reason for 
preferring first thoughts; since the 
very thought they write-down must, 
in their heads, during that minute’s 
space, have already gone through se- 
veral improved editions. 
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Still deeper thanks than those of the 
critic to our authoress,. let the patriot 
give her. Through the whole work 
there runs a veiled sorrow that Ger- 
many should be found kneeling, and, 
like the camel, raise itself, still bent 
and heavy-laden. Hence her com- 
plaints (tom. v. ch. 11.) that the pre- 
sent Germans have only a philosophical 
and no political character ;— farther, 
that the German, (tom. i. p. 20), even 
through his moderate climate, in which 
he has not the extremes of heat and 
cold to encounter, but without acquire- 
ment of hardiness, easily secures him- 
self against evils of an equable nature, 
should be softening into unwarlike 
effeminacy ;—further, those other com- 
plaints, in chap. 2 of vol. i., about our 
division of ranks, our deficiency in 
diplomatic craft and lying; about the 
German great, who, to the tedium of 
the French themselves, still take an 
interest in Louis XIV.’s mistresses 
and anecdotes, (tom. i. ch. 9). Thus 
she says, (tom. v. p. 200), 

“Les Allemands ont besoin de dé- 
daigner pour devenir les plus forts ;” 


and, two lines lower, 


**Ce sont les seuls hommes, peut- 
étre, auxquels on pouvait conseiller l’or- 


gueil comme un moyen de devenir meil- 
leurs.” 


She is almost right. Not as if, one 
towards another, and in words, we did 
not set ourselves forward, and take airs 
enough, on printed paper—each stands 
beside the other, with a ready-plaited 
garland for him in his hand ;—but in 
actions, and towards foreigners and 
persons in authority, it is still to be 
lamented that we possess but two 
cheeks for the receiving of cuffs, in 
place of four, like the Janus-head ; 
although, in this cheek-deficiency, we 
do mend matters a little, when we turn 
round, and get the remainder. During 
the French war, and in the peace be- 
fore it, there were many statesmen, if 
not states also, that considered them- 
selves mere half-stuff, as rags in the 
paper-mill are called, when they are 
not cut small enough, —till once they 
were ennobled into whole-stuff, when 
the devil (so, in miller-speech, let Na- 
poleon’s sceptre be named,) had alto- 
gether hacked them into finest shreds. 

In vol. v. p. 123, is a long harsh 
passage, where the German subser- 
viency is rated worse than the Italian ; 
because our physiognomies and man- 
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ners and philosophical systems promise 
nothing but heart and courage—and 
yet produce it not. Here, and in other 
passages regarding Prussia, where 
(tom. i. p. 108) she says, 

‘* La capitale de la Prusse ressemble a 
la Prusse elle-méme: les édifices et les 
institutions ont Age d’homme, et rien de 
plus, parcequ’un seul homme en est 
l’auteur,”— 
one willingly forgives her the exaggera- 
tion of her complaints; not only be- 
cause time has confuted them, and de- 
fended us and re-exalted us to our an- 
cient princedoms, but also because her 
tears of anger over us are only warmer 
tears of love, with which she sees, in 
the Germans, falling angels at war with 
fallen. 

The preface gives a letter from Po- 
lice-minister and General Savary to 
Madame, wherein, with much sense, 
he asserts that the work is not of a 
French spirit, and that she did well to 
leave out the name of the Empereur, 
seeing there was no worthy place for 
him. “Il n’y pouvait trouver de place 
qui fut dime de lui,” says the General ; 
meaning, that among so many great 
poets and philosophers, of various ages 
and countries, the Elbese would not 
have cut the best figure, or looked 
digne (worshipful) enough. The gal- 
lant police-minister deserves here to 
be discriminated from the vulgar class 
of lickspittles, who so nimbly pick up 
and praise whatever falls from princes, 
especially whatever good, without imi- 
tating it; but rather to be ranked among 
the second and higher class, (so to 
speak), who lick up any rabid saliva 
of their superior, and thereby run off 
as mad and fiery as himself. Only 
thus, and not otherwise, could the Ge- 
neral, from those detached portions 
which the censor had cut out, have 
divined, as from outpost victories, that 
the entire field was to be attacked and 
taken. Accordingly, the whole printed 
edition was laid hold of, and, as it 
were, under a second paper-mill devil, 
hacked anew into beautified pulp. Nor 
is that delicate feeling of the whilom 
censors and clippers to be contemned, 
whereby these men, by the faintest 
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allusion, smell out the crown debts of 
their crown robber (usurper), and 
thereby proclaim them. e sphinx 
in Elba, who, unlike the ancient one, 
spared only him that could not read 
his riddle,—(a riddle consisting in this, 
to make Europe like the Turkish 
grammar, wherein there is but one 
conjugation, one declension, no gen- 
der, and no exception,)— could not 
but reckon a description of the Ger- 
mans, making themselves a power 
within a power, to be ticklish matter. 
And does not the issue itself testify the 
sound sense of these upper and under 
censors? Forasmuch as they had to 
do with a most deep and polished 
enemy, whom they could nowise 
have had understanding enough to 
see through, were it not that, in such 
cases, suspicion sees farther than your 
half-understanding. She may often, 
(might they say), under that patient 
nun-veil of hers, be as diplomatically 
mischievous as any nun-prioress. 

But, not to forget the work itself, in 
speaking of its fortunes, the reviewer 
now proceeds to some particular ob- 
servations on certain chapters, first, 
however, making a general one or two. 
No foreigner has yet, with so wide a 
glance and so wide a heart, apprehend- 
ed and represented our German style 
of poetry, as this foreign /ady. She sees 
French poetry,—which is a computable 
glittering crystal, compared with the 
immeasurable organisation of the Ger- 
man,—really in-its true form, though 
with preference to that form, when she 
describes it as a poésie de société. In 
the Vorschule der Aesthetik, (b.iii.k.2), 
it was, years ago, described even so, 
though with less affection; and in ge- 
neral terms, still earlier, by Herder. 
The Germans, again, our authoress has 
meted and painted chiefly on the side 
of their comparability and dissimilarity 
to the French; and hereby our own 
self-subsistence and peculiar life has 
much less clearly disclosed itself to 
her. Ina comparison of nations, one 
may skip gaily along, among perfect 
truths, as along radii, and skip over the 
centre too, and miss it. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE STANDARD-BEARER—A BALLAD FROM THE SPANISH. 


[‘* De donde (Adra, la antiqua Abdera,) salié Gasca con quarenta caballos i noventa 
arcabuceros a reconocerlos, i apartandose llamé un trompeta cuyo nombre era 
Santiago, para embiar a mandar la gente ; mas fue tan alta la voz, que pudieron 
oilla los soldados, i creyendo que digese Santiago, como es costumbre de Espaiia para 
acomiter los enemigos, arremetieron sin mas orden, Juntése Diego de la Gasca con 
ellos, i fueron quasi rotos los Moros, retirandose con perdida de cien hombres a 
la Sierra.”—Menvoza, Guerras de Granada, p. 64. 


From the above extract it will be seen that this Ballad has historical fact for its 
foundation. Though after the usual fashion of the old Spanish romances, the 
incident is sadly “ entortillé,* while fictitious circumstances are superadded, 
to give effect to the story. The extract from Mendoza contains sufficient ex- 
planation for the Spanish scholar; but as all our readers, perhaps, have not 
a knowledge of that language, it may be as well to add, that ‘* Sant lago” has 
ever been the war-cry of the Spaniards. It was, indeed, an invocation to their 
national Saint, in the moment of conflict. In the enthusiasm of the moment, it 
will be seen, on the perusal of the Ballad, that the Castilian troop thought 
the Saint of Compostella had assumed the shape and features of the Page, whose 
name happened also to be Sant-Iago. ] 


Wir ninety gallant arquebusiers and forty cavaliers, 

Diego de la Gasca at Adra’s gates appears ; 

Behind him walked a gentle squire, of few and tender years, 
With face, as fair as new-born day first blushing through its tears ! 


With pensiles fluttering in the breeze, and trumpet-clang, right gallantly 
Marched forth the chief in panoply, with page and his brave companie ; 
And when he reached the tall palm-trees, that on the plain stood toweringly, 
Espied afar his eagle eye the Moorish horse-tails waving high. 


Their turbans and their harness bright, each yataghan and spear and shield, 

Glanced in the sun, and shewed the Moors like locusts in a harvest field ; 

Then of the Gasca’s scanty host fear struck the hearts, though triple-steel’d 

With mail of proof, while each stout knight looked up to heaven, and thought 
to yield. 


“ Be firm and bold, my stalworth men!” then Don Diego cried aloud ;— 

“ Think ye to fly, like timorous doves, before those falcons fierce and proud ? 
Be steadfast ; and, by holy rood! will we of that unrighteous crowd 

Give each vile misbelieving dog a meet, and cold and bloody shroud !” 


But all in vain the Gasca’s words: his men were deaf, and would not hear; 
Their blades in scabbard, and their arms unnerved, —like panic-stricken deer, 
That stand to listen, ere they flee, when hunters trim are drawing near. 

Ah, woe the day! such cravens should the valiant Gasca’s livery wear ! 


“ Sant-Iago ! hither, hither!” cried the Gasca then in scorn. 

“ My master, whither, whither would’st thou have thy standard borne ? 
Some blazoned feat of hardihood my ungraced buckler shall adorn, 

Or of her sole and darling child my mother shall this day be lorn !” 


“ My valorous boy !” the Gasca said ; “ the loveliest maid in lovely Spain 
Were all unworthy and too poor that generous heart of thine to gain °—— 
From this day forth, if Christ shall grant that we the ’vantage may obtain, 
Thou shalt my best-loved brother be, and share with me my sire’s domain. 


“ Forward, good youth!” “ ’Tis done, my chief!” the page spurred deep his 
mettled steed, 

And forward rushed impetuously, like to the lightning-wing'd jereed ; 

And high above his plumed head, the stripling, ’midst his furious speed, 

The Gasca’s banner waved —and called his men to many a noble deed ! 
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The beardless hero's loud acclaim was, shame to Spaniards! all in vain, 

And of the Gasca’s recreant host each stood aghast upon the plain. 

“* Dastards and women!” cried the chief, in bitterness and deep disdain : 

“ A boy leads where ye fear to go !— Charge !— Santiago! God! and Spain!” 


Sudden each one of Gasca’s train in knightly resolution stood 

Steadfast, while round his panting heart in warmer eddies gushed the blood, 
And shouted, “ Jesus! Mary! thanks !—Iago! Saint! the blest and good, 
Leads to the battle !— Men of Spain! then, charge upon that devil’s brood !” 


With that, they for an instant paused, and breath’d to Heaven a silent pray’r 
For safety ;—then, with longing eyes, they sought their distant banner’s glare. 
As lions fierce, they reasoned thus: “ Why should we fear the worst to dare? 
Incarnate, in that page’s form, the Patron Saint of Spain is there !” 


Then on they rushed, in serried rank, even as a thundering mountain-stream : 
Their war-cry to the Moorish ears was like the darting vulture’s scream 

To quaking fowl ;— and, following, as an eastern star, the helmet-gleam 

Of young lago, on they passed, as gaily as a “ summer’s dream !” 


And slaughter thinned the Moorish host, that lately filled that bloody field — 

The lance of their fierce pride was snapped, and pierced the broad and massy 
shield ; 

And many a foeman sped in flight, and many were forced that day to yield 

To soldiers of his holy cross, in whom Christ’s blessing stood reveal'd ! 


But, lo! the page is wounded sore—the purple tide wells from his breast — 
That rash boy, in his courage bold, had too far in the mélée prest !— 

His head, like to a drooping flower, doth on the Gasca’s bosom rest ; 

And he—the corslet’s clasp unbound —looks on a maiden’s form confest ! 


“ Nay, wonder not,” the maiden sighed; “ my lord knows not what Love can 
dare ; 

But, oh! for that presumptuous love let me the Gasca’s mercy share. 

O’er-mastering all feminine fears, I shamed me not these weeds to wear ;— 

And die—that tears my heart’s sole lord to dead Ximene, at least, may spare !” 


And never, from that fatal day, did Don Diego Gasca wed, 

And many a tear of tenderness and ruth for her, who died, he shed ;— 

And too bitter was the memory of Ximene ; so the Gasca sped 

Again to fields of blood and death, and of Moorish eyes was long the dread ! 


FROM THE ARABIC. 


Two parts hath Life, and well the theme 
May mournful thoughts inspire ; 

For ah! the past is but a dream — 
The future, a desire! 













[We are no very great admirers of either Mechanics’ Institutes, or spouting clubs, 
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or democratic meetings, or gin-shops—for on the lower orders of the people it is 
our opinion that they all rank much after the same fashion. When the head 
has undergone intellectual culture, then something like a sound judgment may 
guide deliberation. Good seed is lost on barren land—and all opportunities for 
improvement will be thrown away on the herd of the vulgar (generally speaking) ; 

because, when an individual has grown to manhood, he seldom has the inclination, 
or the strength of mind, sufficient to burst the thrall of early prejudices and vicious 
habits, or to work a regeneration in himself. What, then, is the consequence of 
all meetings of the kind we have above alluded to? As gin-shops inevitably 
induce intoxication, so mob-meetings allow occasions for the canvassing of crude 
notions—low habits—erroneous opinions—thus rendering more easy, in our 
opinion, the road to besotted ignorance and rank vices. Who, in times of 
trouble and commotion, and revolution and bloodshed, have been the active 
satellites and bellowing bloodhounds for crime?—the individuals fed mentally 
and instructed in assemblies of the kind we have just mentioned. But private 
reading and study have a contrary tendency —for they generate reflection—and 
reflection is the certain fountain whence the mind may draw the draughts of 

















































































































































































































improvement. 


All societies, therefore, like the one for the Diffusion of Know- 


ledge, should be patronised and encouraged. 

N.B. Captain Basil Hall (a gentleman estimable in private life, and sufficiently 
known as a writer of keen observation and great power,) seems to have so just 
an estimate of Mechanics’ Institutes, that we have great pleasure in giving in- 


sertion to the following Address, which he has kindly communicated to us. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Wuen I had last the pleasure of ad- 
dressing this Institution, I mentioned 
that I had been appointed to the situa- 
tion of patron and president, during 
my absence in America, without my 
knowledge, anc, consequently, without 
my consent. Had I been on the spot, 
I certainly should have made it my 
business, before accepting the honour 
proposed to me, to inquire minutely 
into the objects of the Institution, as I 
make it a rule not to lend my name to 
any thing, the object of which I am not 
fully aware of. 

As I have now, however, become 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Institution, and heartily wish them 
success, I shall be happy to give them 
all the aid in my power. 

But it is right, before going further, 
to state my belief, that no patronage 
can* materially advance the objects 
which you have in view; neither do I 
conceive that any degree of influence 
can retard them. There seems now to 
be a general desire throughout the 
country for more information; and as 
this wish is probably connected with 
many other circumstances over which 
no man, or set of men, can exert the 
slightest control, the tide of knowledge 
will continue to advance as long as 
those causes are in operation. All that 
any patronage can hope to eflect is, to 
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give the course of this stream a right 
direction ; for the original impulse, as 
well as the maintaining power, are 
equally beyond its reach. Persons, 
therefore, who happen to enjoy the 
confidence of their fellow-men, and 
who are so circumstanced as to possess 
the means of influencing the actions oi 
others, ought not to shrink from such 
offices, merely because the good which 
they can do is small; for it may often 
happen, that the evil prevented, by 
their disinterested interference, may be 
considerable ; and, if they do not add 
any fresh momentum to the machinery 
of society, they may yet, sometimes, 
exercise quite as useful a power in 
checking its undue velocity. 

There h as been much unfair non- 
sense spoken about the march of intel- 
lect, and much sincere apprehension 
felt, I fully believe, as to the danger of 
imparting too much knowledge to the 
lower and middle classes of society. 
I think it is easy to shew that there 
are no grounds for any such fears; 
and perhaps the best way to do this 
will be, to examine what are the ob- 
jects and the effects of the knowledge, 
likely to be taught by these institu- 
tions. 

Every one knows that the power of 
acquiring, communicating, and trans- 
mitting information, is the characteristic 
feature which contradistinguishes man 
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from animals without reason; and ex- 
perience shews, in every department 
of life, that the more knowledge men 
have, the more reasonable they become. 
I do not say that every man possessed 
of much knowledge acts reasonably— 
exceptions must always occur, regulate 
matters as we please; but I speak now 
of the mass of mankind when I say, 
that the more knowledge any set of 
men have, the more reasonably they 
act; that is to say, in a manner suit- 
able to their duty in the station in 
which they are placed. Knowledge, 
in short, by teaching men the extent 
of their own powers, and, at the same 
time, making them acquainted with the 
obstacles which must be overcome, 
shews them practically, and not merely 
in a speculative way, that, in order to 
succeed in the pursuit of any object 
worth attaining, they must labour at it 
hard and steadily. Thus the first step 
in the progress of knowledge is to make 
us aware of our own ignorance, and 
then, having taught us modesty, to 
make us set seriously about exerting 
ourselves, in the manner most likely 
to be productive of the objects we wish 
to get hold of. 

Here and there, in every class, indi- 
viduals of surpassing powers will start 
up, and, by the sheer force of great 
talents, leave their own sphere, and 
ascend to the higher stations of fame 
and emolument. But we all know how 
very rarely Watts and Rennies are pro- 
duced ; and experience will always bring 
us back to confess, that we must reason 
in these matters upon the average run 
of talents and industry, and that, if we 
make our calculations upon ary other 
ground, we shall inevitably be deceived. 

The great body of the labouring po- 
pulation are tied to society by obliga- 
tions which they cannot escape from, 
even if they wished to do so; and this 
must always be the case, however much 
knowledge they may possess. As they 
have families to maintain, they cannot 
afford to risk the starvation of their 
children and themselves, by intermit- 
ting those labours by which they have 
heretofore gained their bread. Yet, un- 
less they do cease to labour, or, at all 
events, introduce long and serious in- 
terruptions to the ordinary course of 
their industry, it is quite impossible 
they can acquire an extent of know- 
ledge unsuited to their station. Never- 
theless, although this be true, still, as 
every man must be allowed some re- 
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laxation from toil, and consequently 
have a certain amount of leisure on 
his hands every day, it is of great con- 
sequence to him, and to the commu- 
nity, that the spare interval should be 
filled up by occupations calculated to 
make him more contented with his lot. 
This will certainly be best effected by 
the acquisition of that kind of know- 
ledge which, while it adds more or less 
to his own powers, teaches him to know 
and to feel, that, unless he possess very 
rare endowments, it is worse than use- 
less for him to hope for any higher 
rewards than those which belong to 
steady perseverance in his own proper 
walk of life. 

The rational members of any such 
class, who will always form an immense 
majority, will thus be made sensible, 
that, before they can have the least 
chance of stepping out of their own 
line, or have any just claim to enter 
that above them, they must, first and 
foremost, learn to surpass all their fel- 
lows in the particular branch of industry 
to which they have been bred. Such 
feelings, if set in action in the breast 
of a man of uncommon talents, will 
probably lead to the distinction sought 
for; and all who really ought to rise 
in the world will in this way be picked 
out, as it were; while the very same 
feelings, acting upon the mass, who 
possess only the average amount of 
talents, will have no other effect than 
to stimulate their industry, and to make 
them more and more sensible, at the 
close of every successive day’s labour, 
that they are exactly in their proper 
station —in that station most suited to 
their own happiness and to the well- 
being of the community,—and from 
which station they can no more emerge 
than they can fly; and they ought, 
therefore, no more to lament that such 
is their fate, than that nature has denied 
them wings. 

I beg it may be recollected, that this 
reasoning, applied just now more par- 
ticularly to the labouring classes of the 
community, applies with equal force 
to every other in this country, without 
exception. There is no excellence, and 
no respectability, without labour of 
some kind, —and certainly none with- 
out knowledge. The most important 
knowledge to every man, after that of 
his religious duties, is always that which 
relates to his own business; and how- 
ever successfully a few individuals may 
contrive, now and then, by dint of 
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superior talents, to rise in the scale of 
society above the class in which they 
are bred and born, the great mass in 
the upper, as well as in the lower, 
walks of life, being possessed merely 
of average abilities, must, in the course 
of time, discover, that all the know- 
ledge they can acquire by any amount 
of exertion, during the limited period 
of spare time allotted to them, only 
enables them to continue in that line, 
and does not contribute in the least 
degree to raise them, relatively, any 
higher in the scale. Consequently, in 
the higher classes, just as much as in 
the lower, the result of all the know- 
ledge any one has time to acquire, 
consistently with the attention which 
he must pay to those obligations upon 
which his existence depends, is to teach 
him modesty and contentment with his 
lot. 

It is very true, that in this country 
every man is eligible to every situation, 
however high. But his right to occupy 
a higher rank in society than that in 
which he was born can be made mani- 
fest only by one process. Before he 
has any title to aspire to such a station, 
he must prove himself decidedly supe- 
rior to all the members of his own 
class—after which he may hope to be 
admitted to the next in rank. If, when 
he gets there, he can manage, by his 
talentsand industry, properly employed, 
at those leisure moments which his new 
obligations leave him, to acquire fresh 
stores of knowledge above what are 
possessed by the average of the class 
he is now elevated to, he may in time 
prove his superiority to these compe- 
titors likewise; and thus go on, labo- 
riously mounting up, step by step, to 
the highest situations in the country. 
But, as I said before, this course can 
be pursued successfully only by a very, 
very few; while the effect of knowledge 
upon the great mass of each class, as 
long as our nature remains the same, 
must be merely to shew them the im- 
possibility of their rising in the scale. 
There is, in fact, no room in the classes 
above them for more than a few gifted 
individuals, whose example serves very 
well for the purpose of exciting emula- 
tion, but which it is impossible that 
many can hope to imitate. 

The acquisition of knowledge in any 
class, generally, has the useful effect 
of preventing a great waste of time. 
For as long as it is composed of men 
but half informed, there will always be 
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some persons of their number who will 
mistake ingenuity for wisdom, and who, 
because they happen to strike out some- 
thing new to themselves, fancy it must 
be new to all the world; and being 
ignorant of the principles of what they 
are concerned with, go running blindly 
on, with about as much sense as Don 
Quixote when he attacked the wind- 
mills, merely because they looked like 
giants. All their talents and their in- 
dustry are misapplied, and their time 
is wasted in the pursuit of objects which 
the knowledge they might have acquired 
at their leisure hours, in such an insti- 
tution as this, would have shewn them 
to be unattainable. Not a day, perhaps 
not an hour, passes in London, in which 
ignorant persons do not bring forward 
some project to improve upon the 
steam-engine, by means of contrivances 
which have been demonstrated over 
and over again to be useless in prac- 
tice. I have often had the unpleasant 
task of trying to convince such persons 
that they would consult their own inte- 
rest far better by putting their models 
in the fire, and studying the elementary 
principles of the science they were 
grappling with. But I have generally 
had the mortification to observe, that 
they despised principles, and rather 
held those people cheap who con- 
sented to be so bound down by the 
laws of matter. I could name one 
experimenter, who boasted to me that 
he had succeeded in consequence of 
his ignorance of principles—*“ of those 
principles,” said he, “ by which Watt 
was prevented from reaching the point 
I have now attained.” But what was 
the issue? The fame of our country- 
man, as a patient investigator of nature 
by slow and sure steps, remains where 
it was; while that of the innovator has 
sunk even below the station it is per- 
haps entitled to occupy. 

Such misapplication of talents, and 
loss of time, or some part of them at 
least, would of course be saved, if the 
classes in which they occur were gene- 
rally well informed as to what had 
been done before, and also had a suffi- 
cient dose of solid elementary know- 
ledge to enable them to understand 
what they take in hand. 

This, as I conceive, is the utmost 
that can be accomplished by a Mecha- 
nics’ Institution ; for would-be ingenious 
men, who dislike work, will always be 
found to mispend their time, and ruin 
themselves, by such fanciful specula 
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tions as I have alluded to. But the 
evil will be diminished if the mass of 
persons with whom such men associate 
are moderately acquainted with the 
principles of science ; or even, without 
that amount of knowledge, if they shall 
be acquainted, by means of books, with 
what has been previously done on the 
subject. I would, therefore, take the 
liberty of recommending you to draw 
to your library as many of those works 
as possible which give the result of 
experiments and the observations of 
thorough-bred scientific men upon 
them. These, together with an ele- 
mentary course of knowledge,—such 
as Euclid, for example, —which almost 
every man who wishes to improve may 
find time for, cannot fail to add to the 
mental stock of your class, and to 
enable you to gain much time hereto- 
fore lost both to yourselves and the 
country. 

There is yet another, and, as I con- 
ceive, a very important use of such 
knowledge as comes within the reach 
of this Institution, —I mean its effects 
on the taste, on the manners, and on 
the morals, of that portion of the com- 
munity of which you form so important 
a part. 

It is difficult to say to which class 
in society good manners are most use- 
ful. I believe, however, that they will 
be found equally valuable to all—to 
the low as well as to the high; and as, 
in a society constituted as ours is, no 
man can, or ought to be, altogether 
independent of his equals, his supe- 
riors, or his inferiors, so the forms 
which regulate his intercourse with 
these different persons become an im- 
portant part of his duty. The nearer 
we are brought together, the more this 
holds true; and in domestic circles, 
where a due consideration for the feel- 
ings of one another is neglected in prac- 
tice, whatever be the amount of their 
affection, there will never be any hap- 
piness. It is the same in larger com- 
munities ; and no ties of interest will 
render people respectable, whose chief 
occupation is squabbling and calling 
names, or caballing about party mat- 
ters. 

The essence of politeness, as you 
well know, is the relinquishment of 
our own wishes for those of others,— 
to do to them as we should be pleased 
that they did to us. Good breeding, 
in short, is merely one of those innu- 
merable branches of practical Chris- 
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tianity by which virtue is fed, and 
generous exertions are made effective. 

It is true that, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life, we are all dependent upon 
one another. But still we have no title 
arising out of our situation, be that what 
it may, to demand as a right the cordial 
sympathy and co-operation of our fel- 
low-men ; though we may place our- 
selves at all times, by our conduct and 
personal deportment, in such a situa- 
tion as shall give us the best claim to 
these advantages ; and nothing disposes 
men to us so heartily as good manners. 
By which, I mean an absence not only 
of presumption, but of all merely selfish 
recollections of our own wishes, in op- 
position to those of the persons with 
whom we have to act, whether they be 
above us, on the same level, or lower 
than ourselves. 

To render such principles useful, 
however, supposing them to be sound, 
there must be more or less attention 
paid to the cultivation of the taste, in 
order that our thoughts and feelings 
may be raised above the considerations 
of mere commonplace work and the 
sordid pursuit of gain. There is no 
class in the community so low in which 
there is not room for much that is re- 
fined in some shape or another; and 
it is on this account ‘chiefly, I think, 
that such lectures as you have heard 
this season from Dr. Lorimer are of 
real utility. They bring us together in 
good humour with one another, while 
the objects upon which they fix our 
thoughts are entirely removed from 
every thing mercenary; and even ad- 
mitting that we forget nine-tenths of 
what we hear, the impressions which 
do remain are at least innocent, and 
certainly are most pleasing, associated 
as they are with meetings of so much 
cheerfulness and mutual cordiality as 
this to-night. 

Without some feelings of this kind 
being cherished, in which nothing coarse 
or selfish is mixed, there can be no 
genuine good manners. Society may 
certainly rub on, and money be acquired 
as formerly. But there may be a far 
greater accession made to its happi- 
ness, and to its improvement, as I 
conceive, by the cultivation of refine- 
ments which tend to give the most 
pleasing and the most useful expres- 
sion to virtuous sentiments, without 
taking in the ‘smallest degree from that 
vigour of daily action which is neces- 
sary for the due performance of all the 
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coarser but indispensable class of our 
duties. 

Such being my opinions upon this 
branch of the subject, I felt unwilling 
to give the Institution nothing but fair 
words on the occasion ; and after taking 
some time to consider in what manner 
I could best advance these objects, 
have decided upon requesting you to 
accept a set of works, which are well 
calculated, as I think, to advance this 
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cause, since, while these volumes breathe 
nothing but what is good and great, they 
captivate the fancy, engage the atten- 
tion to lasting good purpose, and can- 
not fail, by elevating the taste, to im- 
prove the heart, and thus, by a neces- 
sary consequence, to raise the standard 
of manners as well as of morals amongst 
all who read them. I need scarcely 
add, that I allude to the Waverley 
Novels. 


POSTHUMOUS RENOWN. 


** What is the end of fame? ’tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper : 
For this men write, sin, preach, and heroes kill, 
And bards burn what they call their midnight taper.” 


Don Juan. 


Iiow few would regard being recorded in history, 

Did they only reflect on how time and fame prostrate us 
All to a level, by that or by this story,— 

Homer’s immortal, and so is Erostratus. 


Though to place them together I can’t but be loath, 
Yet Cicero is no more immortal than Cataline ; 


And the line when we read which gives fame to them both, 
We well may exclaim, with regret, “ Alas! what a line!” 


About Tarquin and Brutus fame makes the like fuss, "tis 
Well known that Xantippe’s as famous as Socrates ; 

And the neck-stretching, leg-lopping tyrant, Procrustes, 
Lives as long as Aurelius the good :—what a mock’ry ’tis ! 


The fly-killing Emperor ’s recorded with Cesar, 

And the shield-murder’d traitress is known like Fabricius ; 
While Pompey and Lundy Foot — hero and sneezer — 

Go down, hand in hand, with the glutton Apicius. 


The name of Monteith’s as familiar as Wallace’s, 
(To be sure one’s accurs’d, while the othei’s is glorified) ; 
So ’tis plain that a sure means of gaining fame malice is ; 
And many ’s the name which through it has been storified 


What boots it to gain as a patriot fame, 

When rebellious heads history chooses to lodge it on? 
Jack Cade and Wat Tyler have each got a name 

Every bit as immortal as thine, Aristogiton. 


But owing to printing and impudence now, 

On the good and the bad fame alike (what a pity !) lays 
Her hand, which, when once it encircles the brow, 

Can make a stone cutter as great as Praxit'les. 


Aristot!2 ’s renowned because he was wise, 
Alexander ’s another of fame’s many progenies ; 

Yet Shaw the Life-guardsman the latter outvies, 
And the former that useless tub-cynic Diogenes. 
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A writer of farces is equal to Sophocles, 
(And many, now lost, liv’d like him in those slippy days) ; 
But fame such a stress upon high folk and low folk lays, 
That Poole ’s better known on our stage than Euripides. 


’Tis strange men should all be so anxious to swim down 
The long stream of time, with a set of such rabble as 
Thersites and Nero, and (1 must put Aim down) 
That beast of all emperors, Heliogabalus. 


To be joined with such heroes as Cocles and Xerxes, 
Were pleasant enough ; but I cannot see any fun 

When “ we apples” swim with some low knave, who jerks his 
Opprobrious name in the bright list with Xenophon. 


There’s Thurtell, the brainer, in whom not a few take a 
Far greater interest than in Cincinnatus, 

(My fav’rite, I own, after Cato of Utica), 
Who was made a dictator while digging potatoes. 


The pickpocket Barrington’s just as well known, 
And is he not likely to keep so, I pri’thee, as 

He who lost for thy eyes, Cleopatra, a throne, 
Or the Damon who offer’d to die for his Pythias ? 


Our children will all know as much about Thistlewood, 
As one out of twenty does now about Regulus, 

Who was sent down the hill in that deuced spik’d missile wood, 
(Poor fellow! I wish they had managed to peg you less !) 


There’s orator Hunt, just as fam’d in his way, 

(He’s been silent of late, and I must say no less than he’s) 
As the best of the many in Athens’ bright day,— 

Oh! shame, to see Hunt alongside of Demosthenes ! 


Now there’s Ude, who, because he has put off and on 
The kettle or pot, of a late royal Duke, lid, 

(He'll not “ go to pot” for all that; the great Don) 
Is as certain of future distinction as Euclid. 


As to Warren, Wright, Rowland, and that puffing crew, 
They’re as Virgil in song, and in story Polybius ; 

While to match Homer’s boxers, and people who threw 
The discus, we've got Belcher, Spring, and old Cribb, by us. 


So motley the list is of those people who’ve in all 
Manner of ways grown as famous at this rate as 
Horace, Augustus, Mecenas, and Juvenal, 
Great Epaminondas, and odious Pisistratus. 


To conclude — though a hundred more names might be shewn — 
And to close, like an epic, my song in a swelling tone,— 

Jack Shepherd and Marlborough are equally known, 
And Jonathan Wild ’s as immortal as Weilington. 









































































































































































































































** Time rolls his ceaseless course. 


Legend of MacAlister More. 


A LEGEND OF MACALISTER MORE, 







The race of yore, 


Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legend’s store, 

Of their strange ventures happ’d by land or sea,— 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 


* * * 


* * 


Yet live there still who can remember well 
How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew, 

Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, 
And solitary heath, the signal knew ; 

And fast the faithful clan around him drew.” 






I nave a frequent habit of concluding 
my daily ramble by a half-hour’s saun- 
ter, towards the gloaming, in the church- 
yard. Independently of the mysterious 
feeling inspired by the contemplation 
of so many generations of human beings, 
once active and intelligent as ourselves, 
now lost in the dust around us, there is 
a romantic beauty in the situation of 
this lonely ruin which often drew my 
homeward steps aside. Its perfect soli- 
tude, the gloom of the pine-clad moun- 
tains and the dark lake they bound, 
fitted the fancy to dwell on those long- 
past times whose history the groups 
of swelling turf related. Crowds of 
martial shadows would seem to flit 
before me; and the legends of their 
eventful days rose in long succession 
to my thoughts, as the twilight gradually 
darkened. A tale of tender melancholy 
seldom obtruded itself on my imagina- 
tion as I gazed on the nameless graves 
—visions of war alone haunted me; 
and the tramp of a martial step, or the 
clangour of sounds of death, would 
almost ring on my ear, as I conjured 
up in memory the stories of the clans. 
Tenderness hardly appears to me to be 
a characteristic of the Highlander. He 
possesses great delicacy both of manner 
and feeling ; but as far as I, a Southron, 
can judge either of the tales of their 
bards, or the turn of their poetry, their 
simple manners have kept them still 
far behind their Lowland neighbours 
in this particular refinement of senti- 
ment. Women, too, play but a mode- 
rate part in the annals of their country. 

I walked on one evening during these 
reflections to the further corner of the 
churchyard, and stopped before a low 
stone-wall which enclosed a portion of 
the burying-ground. It was strongly 
but roughly built, without cement, com- 
pletely moss-grown, and along its top 
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ran a clumsy wooden paling, of appa- 
rently later erection. This rude enclo- 
sure was the burial-place of the Laird’s 
family —this humble spct was the last 
asylum of their proud and ancient race 
—it might, in a moralising hour, seem 
in its decay to keep pace with the for- 
tunes of its founders. Many a noble 
relic had taken his silent place there 
since the lowering clouds of destiny 
had settled over the house of Mac- 
Alister. 

I remarked with some curiosity, 
close to the gate of this melancholy- 
looking cemetery, a grave of more than 
ordinary dimensions. At the head was 
placed a stone crucifix, nearly half- 
buried in the rising sod—at the foot 
a small gray stone, perfectly round, 
and very much indented, with more 
seeming regularity than could easily 
have been effected by the lapse of 
time ; and beside this stone a towering 
thistle flourished. My landlord, who 
has some turn for ancient learning, 
made me rather a mysterious answer 
to the questions I asked concerning it ; 
he seemed desirous to avoid the con- 
versation ; and when my perseverance 
forced him to be more explicit, he drew 
his chair closer to the fire, raised the 
logs to make q brighter blaze, and, 
throwing a cautious glance around the 
kitchen, commenced his story in a 
lower tone. 

That grave, he told me, was the 
grave of Duncan Roy, the boldest man 
that ever yet the Highlands boasted of, 
bold and bad —the greatest of his day, 
and the sworn foe to the house of Mac- 
Alister. Through his life he had pur- 
sued his mighty adversaries with unex- 
tinguishable hatred; and at his death 
(here my landlord cast a fearful meaning 
look at his wife)—he was buried at the 
threshold of their tomb, to remind them 
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in calmer times of one who had wrought 
them so much evil. They dared not 
remove his body—they dared not touch 
the holy crucifix erected on his grave! 
’Twas said a warning voice had forbid 
the sacrilege. 

Dark times, long since past, had 
rolled over the feuds of the families, 
but still the legends of old lived in the 
memory of succeeding generations, and 
a fearful connexion betwixt the house 
of MacAlister and the grave of Duncan 
Roy exists to this hour among its fol- 
lowers. So long as the soil which covers 
his fatal remains continues green above 
him, so long, said my landlord, using 
in his eagerness the Gaelic word which 
means something more ruthless than a 
conqueror,—so long must the clan of 
his destroyer flourish ; but woe to the 
sacrilegious hand that should strike at 
his ever-blooming thistle !—and let the 
MacAlisters tremble if ever the round 
stone against which he rests his feet 
be stolen from him !—“ It is strange,” 
said my landlord, “ but those are yet 
living that can say it’s true— it is 
strange that that grave to this day rises 
against any evil to the family. The 
night before the lady went,” continued 
he, in a scarcely audible whisper, “ it 
was seen,” said he with emphasis, “ to 
heave like the billows of the ocean, as 
if the body would have burst the ground 
to laugh at the dole war coming on its 
enemy; and the stone,” pursued he, 
warmed by his subject, and forgetting 
in his eagerness his former caution,— 
“ the honest man is living yet who 
swore to me his own eyes saw it, that 
on the day Miss MacAlister and her 
young cousin were to be trysted, the 
stone was away—the hele it left the 
man put his hand in, fullof worms and 
snails and-yellow withered, grass— it’s 
Allan’s widow’s father——-I know the 
man—himself tof me; but who took 
it off, and who brought it back, it is not 
for us to inquire.” And my landlord 
concluded his tale in a voice of fearful 
solemnity. 

There was a long pause, for the story 
had impressed the whole family with 
the superstitious awe its mystery ex- 
cited. I cannot say I was myself quite 
free from the sort of breathlessness with 
which one listens to the wild belief of 
ages; but the hint at the conclusion 
had caused a keener feeling—“ Miss 
MacAlister trysted to her cousin ?” 

“‘ No—she was not trysted,” replied 
the landlord a little hastily. 
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His wife gave a short cough, and 
— her youngest boy something 
arther from the fire. 

“ Which cousin?” said I; “ young 
Mr. Patrick’s father?” 

“ His elder brother,” replied the 
landlord quietly —“ the heir.” He pro- 
nounced the magic word with dignity. 

“ And,” continued I, impatiently, 
“ what— why — how did it never hap- 

en ?” 

My landlord’s memory suddenly for- 
sook him. I saw it would be ill man- 
ners to press the subject, so I was forced 
to turn again to Duncan Roy; but the 
chain for that night was broken—we 
had both lost the spirit of the theme, 
and from some accident it was not 
afterwards renewed between us. Not 
till the filling of my friend the minister’s 
second tumbler, on the last day of my 
visit to his manse, did J gain a true 
knowledge of the history of Duncan 
Roy. 

In times too remote to allow of any 
question as to their character, two 
——— rivals disturbed the tranquil- 
ity of the Highlands. MacAlister 
More—for all legends of his race refer 
to him as their hero—was the only 
child of his parents. He was bred with 
all the care his quality demanded, and 
with more than the ordinary tenderness 
of his times. A close connexion sub- 
sisted then betwixt his family and the 
Barons of Wevys, whose fame, great in 
the annals of their day, is now one of 
the dreams of history. The Baron of 
Wevys had two sons: the elder gentle, 
gay, and beautiful,—the younger im- 
perious, subtle, and of very inferior 
personal attractions; he was large, 
clumsy, raw-boned, and hard-featured, 
and sirnamed, from a frightful pecu- 
liarity and the colour of his hair and 
complexion, ‘* Duncan Roy tda reugh 
cachghlin ;” the literal translation of 
which is, “ Red Duncan of the two 
rows of teeth.” Nature had furnished 
his otherwise unprepossessing counte- 
nance with a complete double set of 
large back teeth; both jaws were 
equally encumbered ; and the size of 
the formidable mouth which held this 
hideous assemblage was proportioned 
to the ornament it contained. It was 
hardly to be supposed that in his early 
years Duncan of the Double Teeth 
could expect to share equally with his 
brother and his still handsomer friend 
the smiles of beauty: yet it is believed 
his pretensions were not the less arro- 
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gant for this deformity ; arid to the dis- 
appointment of his youthful pride was 
traced those dreadful feuds between the 
families which ceased but with the life 
of one of the rivals. 

The young Master of Wevys married. 
Wedding festivities then were quite 
unlike the mysterious privacy of such 
events in our day—they lasted weeks, 
in the eyes of all the kindred; and 
the hospitalities of the two contracting 
houses were unlimited. Far or near, 
every connexion on either side was in- 
vited to the festival ; and many a future 
bride had cause to bless the gay liberty 
of a meeting which gained her the heart 
of the bridegroom's friend. MacAlister 
More was the only hope of his people— 
it was of instant consequence that he 
should marry early; the choice of his 
companion had brought this necessity 
before him, and during the merry scenes 
of the master’s bridal he made his se- 
lection. The bride had a iovely sister, 
young and fair, and blythe as a summer 
morning, brought into notice for the 
first time on this occasion. MacAlister 
More wooed and won her; but of 
course she had another suitor— Dun- 
can Roy. There was little struggle 
between them—the handsome heir of 
MacAlister had little to fear from the 
present pretensions of a younger bro- 
ther, rude and ungainly ; but his after- 
resentment was of very different conse- 
quence — it was unceasing, implacable, 
and pursued him through weal and 
woe to the brink of his fearful grave— 
ay, and beyond it. For some years his 
smothered hate could work but casual 
evil to his prosperous rival; but the 
day came when his revengeful passions 
could be indulged without control— 
the changes of life altered their relative 
situations— MacAlister More became 
the chief of his people, and Duncan 
Roy was, upon his brother’s death, 
chosen tutor to his orphan son. 

Now did the feuds of these rival 
heroes ripen. Long was the strife— 
unequal the fortunes of their never- 
ending hate; battle after battle was 
waged keenly between them—victories 
were doubtful, success was disputed, 
rancour continued. MacAlister More 
was the chief of a small but gallant 
clan, too circumscribed in territory to 
excite jealousy either from their pos- 
sessions or their numbers; but their 
valour, and a certain degree of honesty 
in their transactions, had given them 
an influence in the rude Highlands 
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they were otherwise hardly entitled to 
assume. MacAlister found them great, 
and left them greater, and this in spite 
of his deadly striving with the formid- 
able Duncan Roy. The Barons of 
Wevys were a branch of one of the 
greatest families that Scotland ever 
boasted of, and the strength of their 
connexion made their power over the 
fortunes of their neighbours for many 
ages almost unlimited. They were be- 
ginning, in their pride, to withdraw 
themselves from all clannish depend- 
ence, and, trusting to themselves alone, 
had assumed a rank in their country 
scarcely inferior to the noble chief from 
whom they sprung. Under the haughty 
reign of Duncan Roy the arrogance of 
his race was fully fostered ; and meet- 
ing with no domestic check to his am- 
bitious daring, he despised all foreign 
efforts to reduce his pride. His nephew 
grew up to man’s estate without dis- 
covering any symptoms of manhood in 
his character; the clan would never 
have acknowledged him, undirected, as 
their head. There was one instance in 
their annals, of a former baron, equally 
insignificant, having suddenly disap- 
peared from among them; and the 
wisdom of their present lord was just 
sufficiently developed to make him lean 
with the utmost resignation on the 
counsels of his uncle. 

The Tutor of Wevys had never mar- 
ried. More than once he had threatened 
MacAlister, that to him he should look 
for his bride; but the charms of Mac- 
Alister’s lovely lady were fading, and 
the stern chief had long laughed in 
scorn at the boasts of his foe. 

It was the custom in the Highlands 
for the large herds of black cattle, on 
which the wealth of the country princi- 
pally depended, to be sent regularly 
from the plains to summer among the 
rich green glens of the mountains. 
The whole family usually accompanied 
them, carrying only such common ne- 
cessaries as were indispensable. A 
balkie was their residence—a long, 
low hut of turf, containing generally 
but two apartments, into which laird, 
lady, children, and servants, packed 
with little ceremony. The ladies, who 
lived in great seclusion in their more 
splendid homes, particularly liked these 
hill excursions, when they cheerfully 
amused themselves with all the rural 
occupations of their times ; and ’tis said 
they watched the closing week of these 
days of liberty with regret. They seem, 
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in general, to have mixed little in com- 
pany. They seldom went from home, 
and they did not often grace their hus- 
bands’ banquets. The great hall was 
the only public apartment; and as the 
revels it witnessed constantly continued 
without interruption for days, the ladies 
could not be supposed to appear there 
frequently ; it was not, therefore, sur- 
prising that they longed to exchange 
the dull employments of their more 
stately apartments, and the routine of 
their household management, for the 
merry bustle of mountain freedom. 

These excursions seldom took place 
till after the Lammas flood rains, which, 
in compliment to St. Swithin, seldom 
attempt in the Highlands to cheat him 
of one of his forty days. One beautiful 
autumn, MacAlister More carried his 
family, as usual, to the hill; and having 
settled them there, he collected the 
briskest of his attendants, and set for- 
ward himself on a hunting expedition 
which was to last some days. The 
lady, her daughter, and their maids, 
with one or two elderly men left in 
charge of the herds, and a crew of 
boys, inseparable from every Highland 
establishment, continued alone at the 
bothie. In those primitive ages, the 
Highland ladies, like the anctent Gre- 
cian dames, held themselves superior 
to none of the domestic employments 
of their homes; it was very common 
for them, on these hill excursions, to 
superintend the yearly washing of the 
family linen, which the pure air of 
these elevated regions, or the virtue of 
some particular spring, was thought to 
bleach with peculiar perfection. The 
lady of MacAlister seized the occasion 
of his hunting expedition to employ 
her maidens in this long-delayed labour. 
A piece of turf near the burn-side was 
soon lifted, a small hollow scooped 
underneath the spot where it had lain, 
and a large kettle hung on the poles 
which had been rudely fastened together 
to support it.. The crew of boys col- 
lected the fuel and fed the fire; and 
the numerous damsels, whom the due 
state of their lady required ever to hang 
about her, were quickly employed in 
the merry service of the day. 

The lady had chosen for the scene 
of her occupation a bit of green turf, 
above which towered the rocks that 
closed the glen. A noisy cataract dashed 
down the steepest precipice, and rushed 
on past the bothie to plunge into the 
lake which fijled the rest of the valley. 
VOL. I. NO. I. 
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Along the banks of this wild burn the 
groups of cheerful girls were scattered ; 
some bending over the cogues in which 
they wrung their linen—some tramping 
with noisy glee in larger tubs beside 
them—some in the very middle of the 
burn, dashing the water upon the long 
line of snow-white napery, amongst 
which the lady herself was walking, 
her stately step and dignified demea- 
nour contrasting with the quick and 
active motions of the train by which 
she was surrounded. The night was 
coming on, and the herds, that had 
been scattered throughout the day upon 
the sides of the mountains, were be- 
ginning slowly to gather towards the 
best descent. 

MacAlister’s only daughter, his only 
child, was standing aloof from her mo- 
ther near the margin of the lake, watch- 
ing, with unusual seriousness, the close 
of evening. She wandered till she 
reached a high rock, advancing so far 
into the water as to form a little bay, 
where her father’s fishing-boat eould lie 
secure in every wind. She stopped when 
she reached it, and turned to look at 
the groups still busy by the side of the 
burn. Just at this moment a loud shriek 
burst from the rocky mountain at the 
head of the glen, which echoing round 
and round from every hollow, rung 
through the valley. Another scream 
succeeded, and the herds, as if impelled 
by sudden fear, came pelting down the 
steep slopes of the hills in hurried dis- 
order. 

The lady and her maids stared round 
them in breathless wonder. It was the 
voice of the trusty bowman. He shouted 
again, and the report of the small car- 
bine he carried in virtue of his office as 
protector of the herd peeled round the 
closing hills. The lady raised her eyes, 
and, looking up, beheld him leaning in 
an attitude of despair over the summit 
of the precipice ; the white foam of the 
cataract sprinkled his garments, and the 
noise of its waters prevented the few 
words he wildly uttered from being 
distinguished in the vale below. The 
lady’s blood ran cold within her—she 
sunk upon her knees by the burn-side, 
and fixed a look of horror on the ad- 
venturous bowman; he had thrown 
himself from the rock, and hanging, 
like some devoted being, against its 
side, with no support but the grasp his 
hands had taken of the point above, 
he searched with his feet in vain for 
some small step to rest his weight on. 
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He hung a minute more, when, slacken- 
ing his feeble hold, he fell heavily upon 
a patch of mossy bog at the foot of the 
fearful craig, which goes to this day by 
the name of the Bowman’s Leap. He 
lay for a moment motionless ; then rising 
at a bound, he continued with an air of 
desperation his difficult descent, leaping 
from rock to rock over chasms which 
in calmer moments a younger and more 
active man than he might have shud- 
dered at. He darted down the rough 
ground with the speed of the flying wild 
deer; and springing at length with 
frantic precipitation from the last stone 
that checked his way, he dropped on 
the green sward almost exhausted. 

His fall was greeted by a loud, in- 
sulting shout from the water. There 
already, near the middle of the lake, 
glided securely away the little boat. 
Two unwearied rowers speeded its 
flight; and standing immediately be- 
fore them, his cap waving scornfully 
in his hand, and MacAlister’s only 
daughter lying senseless in his arms, 
was the stout martial figure of Duncan 
Roy. With a laugh that made every 
echo of the wild glen tremble, he 
shouted the fearful war-cry of his clan; 
and while the thrilling “ Follow me!” 
yelled through every corner of the hills, 
the boat seemed to leap on the waters 
that bore it away. 

Pursuit was hopeless; yet the three 
aged men and the little crew of boys 
attempted it, while the helpless lady 
and her maids ran to and fro upon the 
rocky margin of the lake in perfect 
agony. The audacious victors sud- 
denly struck up one of the wild boat- 
songs of their country, keeping time 
in insulting chorus to their oars; but 
gradually their measured strains died 
away, the proud form of Duncan Roy 
grew indistinct as they watched him, 
and the boat he had so dearly freighted 
became a mere speck on the distant 
waters. 

MacAlister’s daughter recovered from 
her swoon of fear before she had quite 
reached the opposite shore. There 
another scene of dread awaited her. 
The Tutor of Wevys had long been 
preparing for this bold attempt; it was 
one of his settled plans of revenge, and 
he had not entered upon it carelessly. 
At the further end of the loch a chosen 
band of his adherents awaited him, lead- 
ing several of the little spirited ponies 
of their country. On one did the fero- 
cious Tutor place, with all the gallantry 
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of his nature, his trembling prisoner ; 
and comforting her in the gentlest tone 
he could subdue his haughty voice to 
speak in, he seized himself the bridle, 
and directing at once the disposal of 
his troop, he gave the brisk time of 
their march, by beginning, with all the 
spirit of his race, the heart-stirring air 
of “ Come away with me, lady!” 

The party tramped loudly on over 
the stony paths of the corrys and the 
wide heaths that succeeded them, till 
they reached a ford on the rapid river 
that bounded the plains of the property 
of MacAlister. They stopped before 
they prepared to pass it; and prying 
round them through the gloom, checked 
their progress for a few short moments, 
then gathering firmly, at a word they 
silently plunged into the current. The 
moon, which had hitherto been con- 
cealed by the clouds of a lowering 
sky, now burst from behind the dis- 
tant mountains, as if to afford the un- 
fortunate young lady a last view of the 
home of her childhood. She had 
hitherto pursued her way in silence, 
hardly replying to the occasional gal- 
lantries of her guide; but now, when 
every hope of redress seemed fled, un- 
able longer to control her griefs, she 
gave logse to her tears, and leaning 
forward on the shoulder of her con- 
ductor she uttered a few words of 
gentle entreaty, which were afterwards 
wove into a pathetic Gaelic song by 
the bard of her family, known as “ the 
Lady’s supplication to Duncan Roy.” 
The sweet tones of her voice, and the 
tender, confiding manner she assumed 
towards him, seemed to make some 
impression on the stern temper of the 
Tutor. He turned and looked on her, 
and gazed on her pale features as they 
escaped from the drapery of the scarlet 
plaid she had thrown over her jet-black 
hair. He paused for a moment only, 
then slowly shaking his head, he began 
to sing one of the enchanting melodies 
of his peculiar country, giving a pathos 
to the recurring chorus, “ Horo Mhairi 
Dhu!” “ My Mary, turn to me!” very 
little suitable to the character for fero- 
city which he bore. The change in the 
style of his gallantry did not escape 
the beautiful Mhairi; but, alas! she 
felt it rendered her condition more 
hopeless. She performed the rest of 
her journey in resigned despair; and 
the historians of her day relate, not 
without a comment, that when she 
reached the castle of the Lord of 
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Wevys, she gave her hand, young and 
lovely as she was, without apparent 
struggle, to his uncle. 

It would be vain to try to describe 
the ungovernable rage of MacAlister. 
Revenge,—speedy, direful, dreadful,— 
was his only occupation. Furious from 
hate and passion, he drove on his pre- 
parations ; and not trusting alone to his 
private injuries, he espoused, in addi- 
tion to his particular resentments, the 
wrongs of the young Baron of Wevys, 
his lady’s nephew, whom he asserted to 
be the innocent victim of his uncle’s 
ambition. The justice of his cause 
gained him powerful assistance; but 
not content with this, and determined 
that no heiress should increase the pride 
of Duncan Roy, he instantly entailed 
the succession to his property on the 
male line only, cutting off, with the 
unanimous consent of his people, his 
daughter and all her descendants. To 
prove himself in earnest, he adopted 
his nearest of kin that moment into his 
family, acknowledged him as his heir, 
and treated him thenceforward as his 
son. 

The Tutor of Wevys awaited with 
fortitude the coming storm, and he bore 
the news of his lady’s loss with a smile 
of contemptuous anger. His revenge 
was not the less successful that it had 
forced MacAlister to such a step against 
his only child. One piece of fortune, 
too, was in reserve for him—his nephew 
lied. How this obstruction to the Tu- 
tor’s schemes came to be thus suddenly 
removed at so critical a point of his 
affairs, the legentis of the house of We- 
vys have not informed posterity; but 
they tell that Duncan Roy made a kind 
husband to the beautiful Mhairi, and, 
as there was no rival to dispute her 
state, ’twas said that, even in the young 
lord’s lifetime, MacAlister’s daughter 
ceased after a while to regret the less 
dignified home she had quitted. 

Just at this eventful period, the na- 
tional troubles, which had so deeply 
agitated the southern parts of the king- 
dom, began to make their way into the 
Highlands; and as the strife between 
the unfortunate King Charles and his 
people heightened, the private animo- 
sities this contention fostered blazed 
forth with a fury that quickly desolated 
their unhappy country. The Tutor of 
Wevys and MacAlister More of course 
took opposite sides. Duncan Roy was 
one of those who most fearlessly aided 
a sinking cause, rallying again and 
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again by the side of many an heroic 
leader. But with the failure of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s enterprise the loyal 
party seemed to expire; the execution 
of the King and the flight of the Prince 
of Wales damped the energies of the 
most daring. The bright and dazzling 
day of Montrose’s successless valour 
could not arouse them; and Duncan 
Roy saw himself a houseless, landless, 
and proscribed fugitive. A price was 
set upon his head ; his lands were for- 
feited, and given, as the only means of 
ensuring the execution of the sentence, 
to his vindictive enemy MacAlister 
More. 

Mac Alister instantly proceeded to 
take rigorous possession of his new 
property; but its lord escaped his 
vengeance. He was said to have 
transported himself beyond seas, and 
to have joined his wandering sovereign 
abroad ; though there were many who 
believed he still lingered in some se- 
cure retreat among his own mountains. 

The lady of Wevys had been al- 
lowed to remain in her husband's 
castle; and there, after a separation 
of so many years, did she receive her 
father. She entertained him with the 
respect that was due to him; but she 
obtruded herself rarely into his pre- 
sence. She was occupied, as was the 
custom of her times, in the domestic 
arrangements of her family. It was 
whispered among a few of her servants, 
that more provisions were prepared 
than ever quite appeared upon the 
strangers’ tables; and "twas thought, 
too, that she often looked wearied at 
the morning’s meal; and two of her 
most favoured maids were sometimes 
observed skulking out towards the 
gloaming: but these suspicions never 
reached the ears of MacAlister, nor did 
one of the faithful followers of her 
house breathe them till calmer times. 

MacAlister More speedily retired to 
his paternal inheritance, carrying his 
daughter along with him. He treated 
her as a sort of state prisoner; and 
"twas said she drooped and pined away 
from the day of her forced return to 
her father’s home. 

Things went on pretty quietly with 
MacAlister More and his new followers, 
till it came to the time of drawing his 
first rents. One and all refused to pay 
them ; and MacAlister was preparing 
more violent means to enforce obe- 
dience, when his easily-kindled rage 
was provoked to the height by a secret 
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message from Glen-Wevys. Duncan 
Roy was known to be there concealed. 
Uncertain how far his rival’s influence 
might have spread, and extremely sus- 
picious of the sentiments of his new 
vassals, MacAlister, determined on his 
destruction, applied for the assistance of 
government. A troop of dragoons was 
despatched to relieve him; and with 
these, to the horror of the Highlanders, 
he marched, to crush at once every 
symptom of rebellion. 

Duncan Roy had never left his coun- 
try: he had been faithfully secreted in 
a cave a short distance from his castle, 
where, during the whole time of Mac 
Alister’s residence, he had been visited 
constantly by his lady anda few confiden- 
tial attendants, who had regularly sup- 
plied him with food. He had intended, 
when the first heat of pursuit was over, 
to try to escape to France; but, for 
this purpose it was necessary to obtain 
such funds as would enable him to 
cross the seas with decency. As soon 
as MacAlister and his followers had 
retired, he ventured cautiously from 


his hiding-place ; and finding his party 
stronger than his ill fortunes at first 
made him look for, he took up his 
temporary abode in a hut at the foot 


of a steep mountain, in a retired cor- 
ner of his property, whence he could 
easily escape, by a hill-path not gene- 
rally known, to the ocean. In the 
dead of the night, before that dawn 
which was to witness his departure, 
his adherents were secretly assembled 
in this small cottage, to renew their 
oaths of allegiance, to receive fresh 
tacks of their farms, and to pay him 
their last year’s rents they had refused 
to the call of MacAlister. They were 
sitting sadly together, hurrying over 
their business with the stealthy eager- 
ness of fear, when they were alarmed 
by a hasty step, and a rap against the 
door of the cottage. It could be no 
foe who moved so secretly ; but, to 
guard against surprise, the party ranged 
themselves round their lord ; ; and the 
constant companion of all his fortunes, 
—his second in every victory, his fol- 
lower in every difficulty, the hand- 
somest of his race, and the hero of his 
clan,—the young s and gallant Callum- 
a-Glinne, Malcolm o’ the Glen, rushed 
towards the guarded door. He opened 
it hastily ; and the breathless messen- 
ger almost dropt into his arms. “The 
dragoons!” was all that he had strength 
to utter—all that there was time to 
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hear ; for, amidst the stillness of night, 
and the trembling silence of the Baron’s 
vassals, there came sweeping through 
the air the fast approaching tramp of the 
troop at full gallop. Callum-a-Glinne 
and the Lord of Wevys rushed from 
the cottage. Hardly had they turned 
the projecting corner, when the clash 
of rattling arms rang through the gloom 
of night, and the stern “ Halt!” of the 
English officer thrilled on every ear. 
The dragoons instantly dismounted ; 
and entering the cottage, seized the 
whole party it contained. Duncan 
Roy was not among them; and the 
troopers, little accustomed to Highland 
warfare, and satisfied with their close 
examination, would have at once re- 
treated; but by the side of their com- 
manding officer rode MacAlister More. 
Sure of his intelligence, and, from the 
consternation of the party and the per- 
sons of whom it was composed, almost 
certain of his prey, he was in no mood 
to relinquish his hopes of vengeance. 
Turning towards the craggy hill at the 
foot of which they stood, he briefly ex- 
plained the possibility of flight in that 
direction. The officer looked up at 
the precipice with incredulity, and the 
troopers clustered together, without ex- 
pecting orders to advance. 

The gray dawn was now breaking. 
MacAlister, laying his heavy hand on 
the arm of the officer, pointed to a 
rock not high above them, and shewed 
him two moving figures creeping noise- 
lessly along its edge. MacAlister More 
sprang for ward, and bounding up the 
nearest ascent, leapt towards his enemy. 
Strong, firm, and active, though his 
dimensions were gigantic, and he was 
past the middle age, he gained apace 
upon his flying foe, who, large, thick- 
set, and heavy, and furious at the ne- 
cessity which urged him to flight who 
never yet had failed to face his danger, 
made slower progress towards the sum- 
mit. He fied, but with a tardy step ; 
and MacAlister pursued with the fury 
of long-delayed vengeance. The heavy 
step of Duncan Roy lagged on the un- 
easy ground, and the springing course 
of Mac Alister had brought him almost 
to his side. One rugged craig was 
alone between them. Duncan Roy 
had gained its top; and MacAlister 
had laid his hand upon the fragment 
which he meant should support his 
well-aimed bound. Duncan Roy stopt, 
and, turning round, stood resolutely 
upon the edge ofthe precipice. He 
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half-unsheathed his ponderous broad- 
sword ; and, fixing his eyes with the 
glare of a savage on his enemy, he 
grinned horribly through the double 
rows of teeth with which nature had 
so fearfully armed him. The dragoons 
were still far below, placing their re- 
luctant footsteps on the rocky ascent. 
There was time for a mortal struggle ; 
but as they darted towards each other, 
Callum-a-Glinne rushed before them, 
and crying aloud to his lord to flee, he 
sprung fearlessly upon the point of rock 
on which MacAlister in vain attempted 
to secure a footing. Favoured by his 
situation, he checked every movement 
of the desperate chieftain, up or down, 
here or there, at every turn he pre- 
sented his matchless sword-arm. Foil- 
ed in every effort, MacAlister More 
gnashed his teeth in sullen rage; and 
collecting his utmost strength for one 
last determined struggle, he rushed for- 
wards. The dragoons had now nearly 
reached the spot, and the faithful High- 
lander saw himself upon the point of 
being overwhelmed by numbers. In 
this extremity, he seized a moment 
which the unguarded madness of Mac- 
Alister presented, and letting fall a 
heavy blow with the back of his broad- 
sword, he hurled him senseless from 
his insecure position. The soldiers 
darted onward with a hideous clamour : 
they surrounded the rock on which the 
young hero stood, and assaulted him at 
once on every side; but Callum-a- 
Glinne despised their numbers. It was 
not for his own life he fought. Placing 
his back againsta higher tier, which, un- 
‘happily, reached only to his shoulders, 
he dealt about him with the energy de- 
spair alone can give. For long he kept 
the whole dragoons at bay ; when, alas ! 
as he was raising his claymore to strike a 
more than ordinarily adventurous sol- 
dier, the weapon fell from his nerveless 
hand, his head rolled down the moun- 
tain side, and his body dropt prostrate 
on the narrow shelf—the scene of 
his heroic bravery. A dragoon had, 
unperceived, stolen along round up 
the rock, and creeping till he got im- 
mediately behind the point he stood 
on, severed at one stroke of his sabre 
his head from his shoulders. 

His grave, or rather the cairn of 
stones which his countrymen gathered 
on his remains, is visited to this day 
with respect. 

But the murder of the gallant Mal- 
colm came too late. Duncan Roy got 
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clear away ; and MacAlister More, on 
recovering from his trance, saw that 
pursuit was needless. 

Years passed away, and nothing was 
heard of the fate of the Lord of Wevys. 
How he fled, or where he wandered, 
never, even in a whisper, reached the 
glen of the MacAlisters. His lady and 
his pretty boy never returned to his 
property, and his vassals were cbliged 
reluctantly to submit, without reserve, 
to their conqueror. One stormy win- 
ter’s night, MacAlister got news from a 
hasty messenger, which entirely dis- 
turbed his temper. He told none the 
cause of his disorder, nor did he change 
in aught the disposition of his house- 
hold; but he barred with his own 
hands the door of his daughter’s cham- 
ber before he retired to rest. Did he 
rest? His lady, on the following day, 
appeared fixed with horror; MacAlister 
himself was wild and uneasy; and the 
mysterious looks of his two most 
trusted followers, his heir and his 
henchman, told of some fearful deed. 

At the entrance to the family burying- 
ground, in the churchyard, there lay a 
new-made grave; and traces of blood, 
and marks of long and mortal struggle, 
were seen in a little woody dell, not 
many paces from the castle. Three 
times, by order of MacAlister, was 
that new-made grave burst open, and 
three times, in defiance of the dread 
and horror of his deed, was the plaid- 
bound corpse it enclosed hurled from 
its place of rest. It was thrown on 
the bare heath — it was laid in the 
bloody dell— it was sunk in the gloomy 
lake; but the heath—the dell—the 
water, were alike treacherous to Mac- 
Alister. The grave would not remain 
untenanted ; and MacAlister, after his 
third attempt, dared not dispute with 
fate: but, to his dying day, he frowned 
when he passed that grave. 

He never prospered more. His 
daughter, who, till then, had been, 
since her restoration to him, gentle 
and dutiful, altered her carriage from 
that hour. She never saw him again; 
and she retired to a small tower in an 
unfrequented corner of the glen, still 
called the Lady’s Tower, where she 
lived a few sad years in extreme se- 
clusion; and she followed her pretty 
boy to the tomb he early sunk into, 
long years before her stern father’s 
raven locks grew gray. Her story has 
been the constant theme ofall the bards 
of her country. There is scarcely an 
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event of her own or her husband’s life history; and it would have been very 
which has not been commemorated by imperfectly known to me, had I not 
the Gaelic poets. The MacAlisters, had the good fortune to gain the con- 
however, do not like to allude to her _ fidence of my friend the minister. 





THE FALLEN CHIEF. 


Translated from the Arabic of Taabbata Sharran, a Poet, who flourished shortly 
before the Time of Mohammed. 


Ar the foot of the rock in the vale, 
Slaughter’d he lies ; 

But his blood 

Sinks not unavenged. 


With a burthen he charged me, 
And died ; 

And, faithful to him, 

This burthen I bear. 


My revenge is bequeath’d 

To my sister’s son, 

The warrior bold, 

Whose belt was never unbound. 


From his pores oozeth poison — 
His silence, the otter’s ; 

And his breath, like the viper’s, 
Venom exhales. 


* + * > 





Heavy the news was that reach’d us, 
And hard ; 

So that the hardest 

It softened with sorrow! 


Fate has ruthlessly robbed me 
Of the friend, 

Whose stranger-guest 

Never was injured. 













Sun-warmth was he 
In the wintry days, 
Till Sirius raged — 
Then, shade and cooling ! 






Spare was his frame, 
But not from hunger ; 
Active, self-trusting, 

His hands overstreaming. 







His purpose pursuing, 
Till that it rested ; 
Where rested his purpose, 
There rested he. 
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A rich-pouring spring-rain 
Was he when he gave ; 
But in his onslaught 

A terrible lion! 


At home ’mong his tribe, 

His dark locks hung loosely, 

And a loose garment clothed him ; 

But when he went forth—a hungry wolf! 


In him were two savours, 
Honey and wormwood ; 
Either of these 

Every one tasted. 


He went forth to danger, 

And met it alone, 

Unattended by all, 

Save the notched sword of Yemen. 


* * * * 


Youths set out at morn, 
And, journeying onward, 
All night, they ne’er rested 
Till morning dawned. 


Each was a traveller, 

Girt with a traveller, 

Which, from its scabbard plucked, 
Flashed like the lightning ! 


The foemen there sipp’d 

The spirits of sleep, 

They were nodding their heads as we smote them— 
And they were no more! 


We glutted our vengeance, 
Two tribes there were there ; 
And of these but the fewest 
Escap’d from the carnage. 


And what if that Hudseil* 
Have broken his spear ? 

It was not till he 

Hudseil’s spear had oft broken. 


Not till Ae had oft stretched 
Their tribe on a bed, 
Rough, so that camel-hoofs 
Thereby were shatter’d. 


Not till he had oft hailed 
Them at morn, in their tents, 
Where, after the strife, 

His were booty and spoil. 


Hudseil is scourged 

By me the untamed, 

Whom Fate makes not tremble 
Till she herself trembles. 


* The name of the enemy’s tribe. 
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Who to drink lead the lances 
Till quench’d is their thirst, 
And then is the second draught 
Granted them freely. 


Now wine is allow’d once more, 


It was abjured ; 


But through battle’s toil 
It now is allow’d again. 


The swords, and the lances, and steeds, 


All joined, 


To win the glad boon, and now 


A joy is over all. 


Then reach me the goblet, 
O Sawad-ben-Amru ! 
For my body is sick, 
Since the fall of my friend. 


To Hudseil we held 


The beaker of Death, 
Whose working is shame, 
And weakness, and scorn. 


The hyznas they laughed 

At the Hudseilites slain, 

And the wolves glared upon them 
With glistening eyes : 


And proud vultures hover’d 


Down to the Dead, 


And flitted from carcass to carcass, 
And could not soar again. 


ON POETICAL GENIUS, 


CONSIDERED AS A CREATIVE POWER. 


Genius is the standard of the human 
intellect, and by which alone the opera- 
tions of the mind can be accurately 
determined. The productions of genius 
are the only criteria whence they can 
be properly judged: there they are 
discovered in their excellence and con- 
summation, to the inquiry of the phi- 
losopher. It follows, then, that in 
reasoning of the powers and the fa- 
culties of the mind of man, genius and 
its works constitute the legitimate head 
and spring of demonstration and argu- 
ment. But perhaps genius itself is 
only competent to the task. Be it so. 
Were this sentiment, however, to be 
adopted in its full extent, as it would 
be extreme vanity in any individual to 
assume to himself the given qualifica- 
tion and character, no matter of great 
moment would be undertaken, and the 
sublimer efforts of mind must be fatally 


discouraged. Singularity would be the 
height of presumption, and no one 
could pretend to be original; and by 
this the world would infallibly lose 


much. Many a discovery, many an 
invention, is indebted to a good guess. 
Singular opinions, if they do nothing 
more, produce scintillations of original 
thought, which by any other collision 
had never been emitted ;—and this is 
something ; not a matter of the most 
indifferent importance, but an object 
worthy of prosecution and regard. "Tis 
a step to knowledge; and “ Fancy, 
ever the mother of deep Truth,” may 
nurture her well even at the breast of 
Fiction. 

But some will deny the possibility 
of an original idea. To them, the mere 
assumption will be ridiculous. Locke 
affirms, that “all those sublime thoughts 
which tower above the clouds, and 
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reach as high as heaven itself, —in all 
that great extent wherein the mind wan- 
ders in those remote speculations it may 
seem to be elevated with, it stirs not 
one jot beyond those ideas which sense 
or reflection have offered for its con- 
templation.” We shall, nevertheless, 
contend for the creative faculty of genius 
in its literal signification, and assert its 
power of creation in the most extended 
sense; not only in the combination of 
ideas, but ideas themselves, primarily 
and underived, as its own absolute and 
independent production. “ Ideas are 
things,” says Berkeley. But we pro- 
fess not metaphysics. If we did, and 
his position be correct, the creation we 
claim for genius is absolute indeed. 

Go back to the origin of things.— 
When the Deity made man, he made 
him in his own image; he gave him a 
portion of his spirit. Acknowledge 
this, and we desire no further conces- 
sion in behalf of the following theory. 
We anticipate no long-continued re- 
sistance from the immaterialist: it is 
for the materialist that we have adopted 
the argument by material analogy, that 
we have compared the moral with the 
natural world. For the immaterialist, 
we deem it sufficient that he admit 
man, spiritually, to be his Maker’s 
image —that his soul is a spark of that 
effulgence which He is; and, if so, it 
must ‘possess all the attributes of the 
fire whence it came—every thing but 
its self-existent power and power of 
self-existence —inferior only in degree, 
because but a part of it; for a part is 
less than the whole. The spirit of man 
is a portion of the Spirit of God, and 
genius is His gift; no creature of edu- 
cation, but a “ vital spark of heavenly 
flame.” 

We will enter into the discussion of 
the subject at once, with the beautiful 
exclamation of Akenside : 
“‘Mind—mind alone! bear witness, 

Heaven and Earth ! 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime !” 


Akenside’s “ Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion” are full of instances like the one 
we have quoted ; but the poem is built 
on the old foundation — on the old 
theory. These instances are merely 
like flashes from heaven, that gild and 
adorn the superstructure; yea, shed a 
light around what would otherwise be 
in darkness—a glorious light, yet not 
a perfect nor a steady one—one that 
gives us glimpses of a mighty mystery, 
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but not entirely reveals it. In en- 
larging and correcting his poem, Aken- 
side transfers this faculty of the human 
to the Divine mind — 
‘He, God most high! bear witness, 
Heaven and Farth! 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime !” 


In the course of this disquisition, 
we shall endeavour to prove, that the 
human, like the Divine mind, doth 
possess this living fountain —a creative 
power in itself to produce the sublime, 
the beautiful, and the new! That the 
mind of man, the image of his Maker, 
even in this, is not dissimilar, but 
assumes to itself a portion of His 
plastic attribute;—that the soul, an 
emanation of the Divine essence, feels 
and exerts this divine power, which 
broods, dove-like, on the inward world 
of man, “ and makes it pregnant.” 
Well did the poet say, “ From heaven 
descends the flame of genius to the 
chosen breast;” well did he call on 
heaven and earth to bear witness to its 
power; and Fancy well shews herself 
to be “the mother of deep truth,” 
when she described genius like a winged 
child, with a flame above its head. 
That flame is ever burning, ever point- 
ing to its origin;—those wings are 
ever spread, ever ready to soar, or to 
gather the soul under their plumage—a 
celestial incubation, though cradled in 
the human mind. 

Before we advance further in the 
subject of this essay, let us pause 
a little space. It is requisite, in ar- 
guments of this kind, first to distin- 
guish our ideas and analyse our notions, 
and afterwards to keep them within the 
prescribed limits without change, “ for 
ever separate, though fer ever near.” 

What is genius? Dr. Johnson de- 
fines it thus: “ A mind of large ge- 
neral powers, accidentally determined 
by some particular direction.” This 
position has been well combated by 
D'Israeli, in his Literary Character. 
Seneca says, and, after him, Mon- 
taigne, that equality is the soul of 
equity: and it is so. We are all the 
same in the first principles of our con- 
formation; but circumstance, “ that 
inspiritual god,” whose tyranny com- 
mences even before our birth, enlarges 
and contracts, developes and destroys. 
Education does much, and habit more. 
So far, and no farther, Nature vindi- 
cates, without justifying, her universal 
justice in every diversity of body and 
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of mind. As one body is weak, 
and another strong, so it is with dif- 
ferent minds: there are gradations and 
characters in each. There is an idio- 
syncrasy of mind as well as of body; 
and, as D’Israeli well observes, “ if 
Locke or Newton had attempted, and 
persisted in the attempt, as some have, 
unluckily for themselves, to prevail in 
poetry, we should have lost two great 
philosophers, and obtained two super- 
numerary poets.” 

Genius is an abstract term, and 
formed, as all abstract terms have 
been, from individual _appellations. 
Certain individuals di a genius 
or aptitude for certain icular at- 
tainments, and which, in many in- 
stances, developes itself to a predo- 
minant character of intellectual power. 
Hence the term genius was adopted to 
express this aptitude in general, always 
implying the successful and predomi- 
nant developement. Dr. Johnson for- 
got the process by which we arrive at 
general terms, when he constructed his 
definition. Had he recollected this 


process, he would not have confounded 
the terms “mind” and “ genius,” and 
would have reversed the definition 
thus—“ a determination in some par- 


ticular direction, accidentally deve- 
loped by a mind of large general 
powers.” But how the mind of John- 
son dilated and expanded, when, in 
the “ Life of Pope,” he describes the 

wer of genius, and swells once more 
into that Ionian freedom and nobility 
of speech which marches to such 
sublime music, in that magnificent 
passage where, forsaking for a moment 
his jealous prejudices, he walks abroad 
in his calle strength, to grasp the 
master-mind of Gray, and point out 
to the world the ——— and se- 
cret propensity of his ambitious genius! 
In the’ “ Life of Pope,” he describes 
“ genius as that power which consti- 
tutes a poet; that quality, without 
which judgment is cold, and know- 
ledge is inert; that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and ani- 
mates.” 

Common sense would say, that ge- 
nius is what a man is born with; and 
perhaps, after all, we shall not improve 
the definition by explaining and am- 
plifying it. We shall, however, define 
it thus: “ That germ of native apti- 


tude, born with, and borne in, the con- © 


stitutional disposition of the human 
mind, which developes itself to a predo- 
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minant character of intellectual power, 
breaks forth in the temper, moulds the 
habit, and is connatural and connate 
with the individual.” This gift of 
Heaven — this incommunicable faculty 
—this preternatural conformation, in- 
deed, of the faculties of the soul, hath 
ingenious and presumptuous sophistry 
endeavoured to create by accident, and 
originate by education, — influences 
that partake in its developement, and 
are themselves the creatures of the 
mind of man. It has appropriated to 
itself all the gifts of Heaven, and claimed 
the power of exerting whatever talent 
it elects to acquire. The phenomena 
of genius it has resolved into mere out- 
ward circumstance, forgetting that cir- 
cumstance, though it may contract or 
enlarge, can never produce; and, 
with Promethean audacity, deemed, 
by adopting the same means, to create 
the same aptitude: but its professors 
soon feel that they still want the spark 
of animation—that divine energy which 
pervades and exalts the inert materials 
of art, and gives life to its slumbering 
elements ; and which, if they attempt 
to possess by dishonest violence, the 
vulture and the rock are but feeble 
emblems of their vexation and dismay ! 
The same sophistry which would thus 
deprive genius of its original and un- 
derived existence, would also deny to 
it its power of creation. Nothing is 
more common than to speak of its 
creative power. Appeal to Philo- 
sophy, and she denies the fact; and 
metaphysicians define it all away into 
sensation and reflection, perception 
and combination. With them, the 
sentient is all—the spiritual nature of 
man, nothing. They profess to treat 
of his mind, and they confound it with 
the corporeal: they cannot conceive it 
abstracted from matter, and removed 
from sense. With them, all ideas are 
derived, and fancy and imagination 
phlegmatic imitators, or, at best, but 
quick collectors and appropriators of 
the goods of others, the treasures of 
antiquity, the knowledge of the world : 
they communicate nothing, but derive 
all. According to them, the sublime 
and eloquent Barry mistook the opera- 
tions of his own mind and the nature 
of art, when he vehemently broke forth, 
“Go home from the academy, light 
up your lamps, and exercise your- 
selves in the creative part of your 
art, with Homer, with Livy, and all 
the great characters, ancient and mo- 
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dern, for your companions and coun- 
sellors !” 

Even in science, apparently very re- 
mote from wit and imagination, we dis- 
cover this energy and aptitude of genius. 
The antiquary, the natural historian, 
are not without it. Without this cre- 
ative soul, they were lifeless. D’Israeli, 
whom we have before and so deservedly 
mentioned, and to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the preceding ob- 
servations, and particularly for the de- 
finition of genius, though he has not 
defined it, —in answer to a professor of 
polite literature, who condemned the 
study of botany as adapted to the me- 
diocrity of talent, and only demanding 
patience,—well observes, that Linnzus 
shewed how a man of genius becomes 
a creator, even in a science which 
seems to depend only on order and 
method. And Akenside, with all his 
desire, when, after the heat of inspira- 
tion, he revised his poem, to cool it 
down to the taste of philosophy, and 
restrain it within the definitions of me- 
taphysics, or, as he expresses it, to 
“ carry back from the gods some strain 
of divine wisdom awful to repeat, and 
apt to be conceived of man below,” 
no sooner sends his spirit forth on a 
different quest, 

“« The secret path 
Of early genius to explore —to trace 
Those haunts where Fancy her predes- 
ined sons, 
Like to the demigods of old, doth nu:se, 
Remote from eyes profane,” 


than he speaks of the sculptor and the 
painter as those who 


‘The rugged mass of metal, wood, or 
stone, 

Patiently taming, or with easier hand 

Describing lines, and with more ample 
scope, 

Uniting colours, can to general sight 

Produce those permanent and perfect 
forms — 

Those characters of heroes and of gods— 

Which, from the crude materials of the 
world, 

Their own high minds created.” 


By the term “creation” we intend a 
power of creating ideas, and submit 
that what are called original thoughts are 
underived, indeed original, existent in 
the individual soul. As regards the 
term “idea,” we are content with 
Locke’s definition, that “an idea is 
whatever the mind perceives in itself, 
and is the immediate object of per- 
ception, thought, or understanding ;” 
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but deny that it is “ merely the reflex 

perception of objects, after the original 

reception or impression has been felt 

y the mind :” and the position which 

these two definitions imply, we shall 

proceed to illustrate and establish as 
we may. 

This “ creative part” of science and 
art is often called the poetical, both in 
painting and sculpture. The term 
“ poet” is a Greek term, and signifies 
a “ creator.” Accordingly, when, in 
the chef-d’euvre of Rubens, “ The De- 
scent from the Cross,” we admire the 
solicitude visible in the followers of 
our Saviour, as they take from the 
cross his sacred and inanimate body — 
the grief portrayed in the countenance 
of the Virgin—the tender attachment 
in the action of Mary Magdalen—the 
characteristic depicturing of the beloved 
disciple, as bearing the greatest part of 
his hallowed remains —these are the 
poetical parts of the work, the creative : 
its excellent execution is another. Look 
at the chef-d’auvre of ancient sculpture, 
the Laocoon. “ The Laocoon,” says 
Winckleman, “ offers to us the spectacle 
of nature plunged into the deepest 
affliction, under the image of a man, 
who exerts against its attack all the 
powers of his soul. While his suffer- 
ings enlarge his muscles and contract 
his nerves, you behold his mind strongly 
pictured on his wrinkled forehead ; his 
oppressed heart, by an impeded re- 
spiration, and the most distressing 
restraint, rises with vehemence to en- 
close and concentrate the agony by 
which it is agitated. The groans that 
he stifles, and the breath he confines, 
distend his very frame ; notwithstand- 
ing which, he appears to be less af- 
fected by his own affliction than that 


. of his children, who raise their eyes 


towards him, and implore his assist- 
ance in vain. The paternal tenderness 
of the Laocoon is manifest in his piteous . 
looks ; his countenance expresses moans, 
not cries; his eyes, directed towards 
heaven, supplicate celestial aid; his 
mouth expresses the pangs and indig- 
nation occasioned by an unjust chas- 
tisement. This double sensation swells 
the nose, and discloses itself in his 
enlarged nostrils. Beneath his fore- 
head is rendered, with the utmost fi- 
delity, the struggle between grief and 
resistance ; the one makes him elevate 
his eyebrows ; the other the lids of his 
eyes.’ All this is the poetry of the 
piece ; because it is the creative —the 
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imaginative. To consolidate the argu- 
ment, therefore, let us confine ourselves 
to the poet in our observations. We 
call, then, on the poet, as the repre- 
sentative of Genius — Imagination — 
Fancy! Human creator! partaker 
with Deity of his most incommuni- 
cable attribute!—his most oT 
image; because most like in that by 
which his deific power is most fully 
shewn! Semi-divine mind! “ So- 
journing demigod! who leav’st thy 
name upon the harp-string !” O! when 
the hour of inspiration seizes thee, with 


“ The still horror and the blissful tear!” 


is the mind, thus exerting the god 
within it, only intent on distinctly 
copying, in idea, the impressions of 
sense —an exercise of the reminiscence 
—a mode ofmemory? This is a calm 
operation. There is here no mys- 
terious and still horror—a conscious- 
ness of the presence, and a calling up 
of a preternatural power—the exertion 
of a faculty that assumes to itself a 
portion of the plastic attribute of 
Deity, and emancipates man, for the 
time, from his prison-house of clay. 
But this isenecessary. It is so uni- 
versally known of men of genius, and 
of the poet in particular, that its effects 
have been attributed to madness. Must 
their blood be heated? Cannot they 
compose in cool blood? Must they 
be rapt into an organic enthusiasm 
when they produce their tine ideas? 
Assign what secondary and physical 
cause or occasion ye list, the fact is 
the same. Aristotle mentions a poet, 
who never wrote so well as when his 
poetic fury hurried him into a sort 
of frenzy. The admirable pictures in 
Tasso of Armida and Clorinda are 
alleged by some to have been drawn 
at the expense of a disposition he had 
to real madness. ‘“ Do you imagine 
(says Cicero) that Parcuvius wrote in 
cold blood? No: it was impossible. 
He must have been inspired with a 
kind of fury, to be able to write such 
admirable verses.” 

Would a mere exertion of memory, 
a mere recalling of images, require this 
delphic fury—this preternatural pos- 
session— frenzy? Such are the con- 
vulsions which attend the labour of 
genius and the travail of imagination : 
it is an effort of creation, not of recollec- 
tion. We appeal to each and all, who 
have ever exerted this the god within 
them, whether, at such moments, they 
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are solicitous to copy or create ; whether 
they go back to a model and exemplar, 
or burn forwards to the new, the strange, 
the unknown? It is the rapture of 
conception; ‘tis the pangs of child- 
birth; ’tis the joy that a new idea is 
born into the world ! 

This brings us to a fuller considera- 
tion of the term “ idea.” The word is 
frequently used in a sense where it 
must be independent of any antecedent 
object. We speak of the ideas of the 
Divine mind, and of the universe being 
modelled from them. 

«Tn nature’s frame 
The Great Artificer portrays 
His own immense idea!” 
Akenside. 

Such an idea is called an archetype. 
This creation is but the visible image 
of that immense idea; and thus the 
creation of the poet is but the bodying 
forth, from “ the airy nothing” of “ the 
thing unknown,” the corporeal image 
of the secret (the archetypal) idea in 
the mysterious recesses of the mind, 
the seat of the soul, the temple of that 
spirit which is an efflux of the Divine 
effulgence. Hence the process by 
which it operates is termed imagina- 
tion, because it bodies forth or images 
to man the ideas of the intellect, and 
not only because it “ images within 
the mind the phenomena of sensation.” 
It has another, but an inferior pro- 
cess, termed fancy. Imagination may 
be defined as “ that process of the 
mind which bodies forth or images in 
words, or other appropriate medium, the 
ideal phenomena of ‘ the spirit which is 
in man,’ as well as imaging within the 
mind the phenomena of sensation.” And 
with respect to the poet its operation is 
twofold: words are the only medium 
he can employ, and they have, at one 
and the same time, to image forth the 
idea of the mind, and the reflex per- 
ception in which that idea is embodied, 
and without which it could not be as- 
similated to any thing we know, and, 
consequently, could not be compre- 
hended. ‘This fact is as certain, and, 
not more unaccountable, than that the 
sounds of a language should bear a 
near resemblance to the things for 
which they are substituted. This de- 
finition coincides with, and is cor- 
roborated by the etymology of the term 
which Mr. Dugald Stewart says hath 
reference to sight; whence Mr. Addi- 
son and Dr. Reid have deduced their 
doctrines ; and, according to Taylor, in 
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his “ British Synonymes,” hath also 
reference to the act of imaging —“ the 
faculty which images within the mind 
the phenomena of sensation.” But if 
it have reference only to sentient and 
external objects, what term, as Words- 
worth, the profoundest of poetical sages, 
well observes, is left to designate that 
faculty of which the poet is all com- 
pact? —he whose eye glances from 
earth to heaven—whose spiritual attri- 
butes body forth what his pen is prompt 
in turning to shape; or what is left to 
characterise Fancy as insinuating her- 
self into the heart of objects with 
creative activity ? 

Now it is a curious fact that Addi- 
son considers the imagination or fancy 
(which terms he uses promiscuously) 
as perceptive of objects and of ideas 
derived therefrom, and consequently 
makes the imagination the mind’s eye. 
Yet Locke called the understanding, 
which is contradistinguished by Addi- 
son, and indeed by all, from the ima- 
gination, and sometimes exalted above 
and made antagonist to it, the eye of 
the mind. “ The understanding,” says 
Locke, “ like the eye, whilst it makes 
us see and perceive all other things, 
takes no notice of itself; and it requires 
art and pains to set it at a distance, and 
make it its own object. But whatever 
be the difficulties that lie in the way of 
this inquiry —whatever it be that keeps 
us so much in the dark ourselves—sure 
I am, that all the light we can let in 
upon our own minds, all the acquaint- 
ance we can make with our understand- 
ings, will not only be very pleasant, but 
bring us great advantage, in directing 
our thoughts in search of other things.” 

Now we cannot conceive, if the un- 
derstanding be the eye of the mind, 
how it can, by any art or pains, turn 
inward upon itself and contemplate its 
own operations, since the natural eye 
cannot, and it must lose all analogy to 
the latter if it can. Why may not the 
imagination and the fancy be the two 
eyes of the mind, looking inward and 
outward, giving shape and body to the 
spiritual suggestion from within, and 
transmuting the material objects of sense 
by their divine alchemy into mental 
images, modifying them into ideas, and 
endowing them with intellectual quali- 
ties?—the understanding be the reci- 
pient of such ideas—the balance in 
which they are weighed —the measure 
in which they are meted—the mortar 
in which they are decomposed or com- 
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pounded ?—the judgment compare 
them ?—the reason decide? May not 
this be—nay, is it not the cause why 
men differ so widely in opinion upon 
the simplest points, because all seep 
enter into and proceed from the mind 
through the media of the imagination 
and the fancy ?—the cause or occasion 
why any one word conveys, perhaps, 
to no two persons the same identical 
idea? No two persons behold the same 
iris at once. To reason belongs only 
the third idea, and that is produced from 
the two furnished by the imagination 
or the fancy. It is a common observa- 
tion, that no one can see with another’s 
eyes, and the mental vision is always 
intended by the observation. It is 
granted, that the functions of enlarging, 
subtracting, combining and adding, en- 
dowing and modifying, may not lite- 
rally belong to the natural eye, but 
artificially they may be superadded by 
means of lens and magnifying glasses. 
And what the natural sight of man can 
acquire from art and science, why may 
not his intellectual vision possess in 
itself, being, as it is, so superior to the 
former, and of which that is but the 
instrument (so says Paley), since, with- 
out the agency of mind, those artificial 
helps could not be appropriated to the 
use of the natural eye. This analogy 
having so far assisted us to illustrate 
faculties existent in fancy and imagina- 
tion, which almost amount to a power 
of creation, and which might be, by no 
extravagant hyperbole, so denominated, 
we will venture to instance another 
faculty of the eye, of which ourselves 
have had ample experience, but which 
we will, nevertheless, call in a witness 
to prove. This witness is the celebrated 
Opium-eater ; and the following extract 
is from his Confessions :— 


‘*T now pass to what is the main sub- 
ject of these latter confessions—to the 
history and journal of what took place 
in my dreams ; for these were the imme- 
diate and proximate cause of my acutest 
suffering. 

“ The first notice I had of any im- 
portant change going on in this part of 
my phy sical economy was from the re- 

waking of a state of eye generally inci- 
acne to childhood or ‘exalted states of 
irritability. I know not whether my 
reader is aware that many children, per- 
haps most, have a power of painting, as 
it were, upon the darkness all sorts of 
phantoms: in some that power is simply 
a mechanic affection of the eye —others 
have a voluntary or semj-voluntary power 
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to dismiss or to summon them ; or, as a 
child once said to me when I questioned 
him on this matter, ‘ I can tell them to 
go, and they go; but sometimes they 
come when I don’t tell them to come.’ 
Whereupon I told him, that he had 
almost as unlimited a command over 
apparitions as a Roman centurion over 
his soldiers. In the middle of 1817 I 
think it was that this faculty became 
positively distressing to me: at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast proces- 
sions passed along in mournful pomp— 
friezes of never-ending stories—that m 
feelings were as sad and solemn as if 
they were stories drawn from times be- 
fore (Edipus or Priam—before Tyre— 
before Memphis.” 


We said that of this creative: state of 
the eye we have had ourselves expe- 
rience ; we have inquired of others, and 
got further evidence of the fact, if the 
above be not sufficient. 

Why may not the mind possess the 
same faculty, and, as being the seat of 
intelligence, the power to command 
this creation /—this creation be of ideas 
(as of what else can it be?), and that 
power genius, born in the nature, and 
predominant over all the operations, of 
mind, prescribing their direction and 
their end? 

This creation of the natural eye con- 

sists of images of antecedent objects. 
They take that shape from association, 
without which they would be indis- 
tinct shadows without any determinable 
form—and so they indeed sometimes 
are—vast masses of unutterable figures, 
to which there is no real resemblance 
in nature or art. Indeed, every exer- 
tion of the imagination implies the 
assistance of fancy, who is the chief 
agent in all acts of association. So it 
is in poetry : and what if this creation 
of the mental vision have reference to 
the “ shadow-land of pre-existence ?” 
the belief in which is adopted by Words- 
worth, in his Ode, 
‘That crowning glory and great miracle” 
of his transcendent genius, called “ Inti- 
mations of Immortality from the Re- 
collections of early Childhood,” in 
which he affirms, that 

“‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a for- 

getting ;” 
and supposes that the new-born has re- 
collections of its origin— 


“* Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


As this world intrudes on us, the other 
recedes. The boy still travels further 
from the east, but impenetrable shadows 
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crowd upon the man, not to be cleared 
away till he forsakes the “ prison- 
house” altogether. Why may not, then, 
these images be glimpses of a former 
and a better state? why may they not 
be faint reminiscences of pre-existence, 
precognitions of immortality ?—and 
they are so! Plato ascribes to the 
mind the power to “ beget gods ;” and 
to the productions of imagination the 
world once bowed, adoring them as 
deities, and still reveres them as evi- 
dences of the divine nature of man. 
* By our own spirits are we deified !” 
We parcelled out our minds into divi- 
nities, and attributed deity to the ele- 
ments of nature. Idolatry itself is an 
Xunfathomable mystery. It implied a 
consciousness of spirit—it bespoke a 
belief in a higher and purer state of 
being. Even the monsters of its wor- 
ship were emblematic of the mysteries 
of religion—mysteries that in them- 
selves were truths which the world has 
not since mended. It had its birth and 
its being in the spirit of man—and 
man bowed to them because they were 
spiritual —his spirit bowed to them be- 
cause it felt that they were of it and 
from it. The images of its worship 
were links which joined together earth 
and heaven, heaven and earth, and by 
which man judged of happiness and 
purity. In the visions of the poet they 
were spoken into existence, and in the 
image of his idea they were created. 
Locke’s well-known comparison of 
the mind to white paper, on which any 
ideas (so to speak) are written, which 
the impressions of outward objects, 
chance or design, suggest, appears to 
labour under this inconvenience,—that 
it makes the mind material, and matter 
spiritual. External objects are the ac- 
tive and operant intelligence, the mind 
but the passive subject of their opera- 
tions—the clay in the hands of the 
potter. This, surely, is reversing the 
order of things; the animate and in- 
animate cannot be so interchanged, 
without all distinction between them 
being confounded and lost. The ana- 
logy of D’Israeli to the different soils 
of the earth answers his purpose, but 
not ours so well as the analogy of the 
eye, as before stated, which has ac- 
tually, by its own operant and intelli- 
gent power, as it were, the faculty of por- 
traying the image of any object or ob- 
jects whatsoever on its retina. This 
visual tablet, we repeat, is, in every 
respect, more analogous to the ima- 
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ginative processes of the mind, so far 
as they are consistent with the above 
reasoning. 

And in what, save in degree, differs 
this act of human creation from the 
Divine ?—of the poet from His who is 
the great Archetype of the poet, the Au- 
thor of the volume of nature? Whence 
was his creation? Was it a modifica- 
tion of existing elements ?—an evoking 
of each from a chaos —and a new com- 
bination of all? So from all elements— 
from nature—from art—from science 
—from pre-existing ideas—and of ideas 
which, like human souls, it is doubtful 
if they ever existed before—from this 
universal chaos of things, and shadows, 
and apparitions, which were not, the 
poet evokes, modifies, and combines the 
wonderful creations which the world 
once deified, and still reveres as evi- 
dences of the divine nature of man. 
Was it an endowing of substances with 
new characters and offices? Even so 
imagination gives what qualities and 
actions it will to whatever subject or 
object it embraces—and the winds be- 
come deities, and the ocean dilates into 
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a god — inanimate matter is quickened 
with life—trees are inspired with spi- 
rituality —the earth utters a voice, and 
is the general mother of all living. Was 
it a giving form to the formless, and 
fulness to the void? Even so the ima- 
gination prescribes shapes and beauty 
to the indefinite fantasies of the mind, 
and the no less indefinite ideas derived 
from impenetrable sources. And finally, 
the hardest question still, the extreme 
analogy of all,—Whence were the ele- 
ments of this chaos? From nothing! 
Even so are those of which the ima- 
gination creates its ideas. Where were 
they before?—-whence came they ?— 
who can tell? The same answer only 
which does for the one will do for the 
other. Those elements were pre-existent 
in the energy of the Divine—these of 
the human mind. 

Such reflections as these may, per- 
haps, suffice to defend the propriety 
and appositeness of the term “ creative 
genius,” which is the fountain of all 
poetry and art, upon which good cri- 
tics insist so much, and whereof bad 
philosophers understand so little. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND DECORATION. 


Tuat we may furnish the reader with 
some preliminary clue as to the scope 
and purport of our article, we think 
proper to commence by saying, that, 
while our taste in architecture is not a 
little fastidious, our principles are ex- 
ceedingly latitudinarian. Enthusiasts, 
but at the same time decided free- 
thinkers, we are of opinion that the 
confined views entertained by the ma- 
jority of its professed admirers have 
operated fully as much to the disad- 
vantage of architecture as have the in- 
difference and ignorance of those who 
barely rank it among the fine arts. If 
our creed, too, be not exactly orthodox, 
it is at least most comprehensive and 
catholic, since, unlike those whose very 
transports must be directed by autho- 
rity, —who, before they admire, search 
out for a precedent to sanction their 
approbation, — we are ready to recog- 
nise beauty, whether the form in which 
it manifests itself belong to Greek or 
Goth. Nor, on the other hand, is our 
censure to be averted by splendid epi- 
thets and imposing names. We swear 
not by Vitruvius; neither enrol we the 
name of Palladio in our calendar ; nay, 


worse still, we do not even subscribe 
to the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Greeks themselves: our devotions are 
paid to a higher power— not to the 
ministers in the fane—not even to the 
high priests, but to Art herself, who 
is, professedly at least, the worshipped, 
although not always the inspiring deity. 
It is hardly necessary for us to add, 
that we do not belong to—or, rather, 
entertain no small antipathy towards— 
that class of system-mongers who, while 
they affect a solicitude for her interests, 
would absolutely desecrate Art, endea- 
vouring to level her to their own standard 
of fitness, and subjugate her to a certain 
set of mechanical rules; or, to speak 
more correctly, we ought to say, that 
they attempt to substitute specific rules 
for general principles. In the genuine 
spirit of pettifogying, they are most 
scrupulous on trifling points, and far 
more attentive to the letter than to the 
spirit of criticism. Whatever be not in 
their “ bond” they obstinately refuse 
to tolerate; yet, although in morals 
casuistry is highly dangerous, in art,and 
more particularly in the one of which 
we are speaking, it is indispensable ; 
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for, unless we admit a liberal modifi- 
cation of forms according as circum- 
stances may demand, architecture be- 
comes stereotype instead of being plas- 
tic, and a congeries of architectural 
phrases is substituted for architectural 
style. Art does not deal in nostrums ; 
it has no universal drugs that, like those 
of quack-doctors, are compounded of 
the same ingredients, and administered 
in exactly the same form and dose on 
every occasion. This, however, or 
something very much resembling it, 
has been the practice of the Italian 
school and their followers ever since 
what is generally termed the revival of 
the art; which revival, by the by, has 
been but a very imperfect business, the 
patient having been ever since in a 
ricketty, sickly state,—subject, more- 
over, to frequent fits of lunacy. It 
certainly was not the cauldron of Medea 
that was employed to reanimate the 
disjointed members and lifeless limbs ; 
but rather some such a process as that 
by which Frankenstein created his hu- 
man monster :—at least the result has 
been more akin to that which attended 
the labours of the man-maker; nor do 
the two tictions themselves to which we 
allude differ more from each other in 
point of taste and imagination than 
does the architecture of Greece from 
that of modern Italy. 

It is time for us, however, to quit 
these general and rather desuliory re- 
marks, and to proceed, without further 
preface, to the object of our present 
paper; which is, to expose a few of 
the fallacies, contradictions, and ab- 
surdities, that have been handed down 
from one writer on the subject of archi 
tecture to another; not that we enter- 
tain the hope of being able to cleanse 
this Augean stable from the accumu- 
lated rubbish of ages ;—certainly not in 
the expectation of receiving the thanks 
of those who have lodged themselves in 
it, and whom we may perchance in- 
commode, in turning up the prejudices 
on which they so comfortably repose. 

If the reader has ever looked into 
any treatise on architecture, he has 
doubtless learnt that there are five 
orders ;—that these constitute regular 
architecture, being the alpha and omega 
of the art ;—that they are, moreover, 
the ne plus ultra of perfection, human 
ingenuity never having yet been able to 
devise a sixth,—no, not even in this 
age of invention, when every day brings 
forth some miracle to astonish the world. 
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He will also have been entertained with 
sundry gentle comparisons between 
ladies’ curls and Ionic volutes, and 
have gleaned a number of namby- 
pamby anecdotes, which have been 
most carefully transmitted from one 
sagacious compiler to another: to all 
which must be added an abundance 
of that self-complacent logic which can 
find a satisfactory reason for every 
trifle; albeit many of the said reasons, 
when confronted together, plainly con- 
tradict each other. 

That restless spirit of innovation, 
however, which alters all human insti- 
tutions, and so frequently upsets in an 
instant the neatest theories, has been at 
work here; for it has of late been dis- 
covered —most wonderful to relate !— 
that there are only three orders. The 
discovery itself, indeed, is no very stu- 
pendous one ; yet in its consequences 
it may turn out to be more important 
than seems at first sight to be appre- 
hended, as it proves how long the world 
has been imposed upon by merely arbi- 
trary distinctions; and if it has been 
so easily blinded in this respect, may 
it not also obstinately shut its eyes in 
many others ?—We at least think that 
it does. 

Thanks to Vignola, and others of his 
stamp, who treated art pretty much in 
the same manner as a drill-sergeant does 
his recruits, the orders of architecture 
had been subjected to such a course 
of mechanical training, and had been so 
thoroughly disciplined, as to retain 
nothing of their original spirit. It is 
true, we are now discarding the bar- 
barisms of the Italian school, and begin 
to wonder how our fathers could ad- 
mire such puny Doric, and such inele- 
gant Ionic columns; how they could 
bestow the epithet of Grecian on the 
edifices of Jones and Wren, and utter 
vituperations against the Gothic style, 
as being barbarous and discordant in 
comparison with the former. For, even 
at that time of day, it was the fashion 
for people to prate of the exquisite 
simplicity and harmony of the ancient 
orders, when all they knew of them was 
derived from buildings utterly destitute 
of either character— buildings, the au- 
thors of which, while they were, so to 
speak, hybrids in architecture, affected 
to feel indignant at the idea of there 
being any mixture of Gothic contami- 
nation in their composition. It is truly 
ludicrous to read the invectives of some 
of these gentry against a style in which 
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some of the most magnificent monu- 
ments of art, ever produced by the hand 
of man, were erected ; which they could 
censure for their meanness, their little- 
ness of character, their redundance of 
petty ornament, their want of propriety 
of decoration, and their defective pro- 
portions, while their own designs were 
most incoherent jumbles of petty patch- 
work and masses of tawdry insignifi- 
cance, constructed in direct violation 
of the fundamental principles of the 
style they professed to have restored. 
All modern writers on architecture 
have taken great pains to define with 
the utmost precision the characters of 
the different orders, which they have 
done in nearly the same sort of spirit 
as our compilers of school geographies 
decide on national character, and ap- 
portion out to each people its particular 
vices and virtues. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, their critical prism is exceedingly 
imperfect: it exhibits but three hues— 
not gradually melting into each other, 
but separated by gaps that effectually 
prohibit any intermixture. Neither is 
their palette more richly furnished: 
there are unbroken colours, but no 
tints—no gradations of tone ;—they 
admit no discrimination between the 
lightest pink and the deepest scarlet, 
or, rather, they exclude both, confining 
themselves to the general colour, red. 
Thus, in attempting to reduce each 
species of column to a uniform stand- 
ard, they have contrived to banish all 
individuality of character, and substi- 
tuted mere mechanical routine in lieu 
of that power of inventing, or at least 
of modifying, what is found already 
invented, without which no artist can 
adequately express the sentiments he 
intends to convey. Such was not the 
practice of those whose works are now 
recognised as standard models ; for the 
ancients admitted such a great latitude 
in this respect, that, unvaried as was the 
general arrangement of their temples, 
scarcely any two exhibit a perfect simi- 
larity in the proportions and details of 
the same order. With great probabi- 
lity, therefore, may we conjecture that 
each architect followed his own taste 
in this respect, observing only certain 
general proportions. It is true that 
the earliest examples of the Doric are 
far more massive than those of any 
succeeding period, and that this variety 
Is, Consequently, in a great degree, to 
he attributed rather to the fluctuations 
of taste, aiid the gradual progress of 
VOL. 1. BO. I. 
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art from rudeness to refinement, than 
to the cause we have assigned. There 
is, nevertheless, sufficient discrepancy 
between buildings of the same age to 
warrant our supposition ; neither do we 
think any satisfactory reason can be 
given wherefore it should be that in 
columns alone an exact conformity 
should be required with existing spe- 
cimens, however beautiful such speci- 
mens may be in themselves. Fortu- 
nately, no one has ever thought of 
classifying the forms of vases and can- 
delabra according to orders, and pre- 
scribing for them certain specific forms. 
What an infinite diversity is observable 
in works of art of this description, even 
where the general contours are nearly 
similar! Where, too, the contrast is 
the greatest, it is not always easy to 
decide to which of the two forms the 
preference ought to be given; nor does 
it appear that the latitude allowed to 
the artist has been attended with inju- 
rious consequences. But there seems 
to be something not a little mystical 
attending the doctrine of the orders: 
we are gravely told there can be but 
three distinct orders of columns, be- 
cause there can be but three distinct 
characters in building—viz. strength, 
elegance, or richness. We must con- 
fess that we are not exactly satisfied as 
to the correctness of the doctrine, or to its 
being consonant with philosophical prin- 
ciples, on the which so much stress is 
laid by those who contend for it. At 
all events, it must be taken cum grano 
salis. Wherefore, we would inquire, 
should the character of strength neces- 
sarily exclude that of richness? The 
structures of Egypt certainly do not 
convince us that the two qualities are 
incompatible. Or wherefore, again, 
should extreme richness be invariably 
necessary for a lighter style, since cases 
may frequently occur where lightness 
of contour with very little embellish- 
ment may be desirable? As to the 
medium between the two, the term 
elegance does not seem to be of suffi- 
ciently definite import to indicate any 
specific character; it being, in fact, 
frequently applied to either of the 
other orders. We see no good reason 
why there should not be intermediate 
gradations ; or we might rather say, 
such gradations actually exist; since, 
may not the Ionic of the temple on 
the Ilissus very fairly be considered 
as being, in every respect, a decided 
species between the Doric, on the one 
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hand, and the more florid Ionic of the 
temple of Minerva Polias on the other ? 
Antiquity furnishes us also with various 
other specimens of this order, each pos- 
sessing its own distinctive character ; 
and all differing sufficiently from each 
other to convince us that there may be 
numerous modifications of the same 
generic form. We also meet with ex- 
amples in which the Doric and Ionic 
may be said to be amalgamated, the 
triglyphs characteristic of the former 
order being introduced into the frieze 
of the latter. This may be said to be 
mere caprice, or ignorance ; yet surely, 
if we look to the philosophy of the mat- 
ter, these members, which represent the 
ends of the beams or rafters, belong as 

roperly to one order, as to another. 

/e ourselves, however, do not profess 
to be so strictly philosophical as to 
wish to see the above-mentioned prac- 
tice generally adopted. Of the Corin- 
thian, the varieties are still more nume- 
rous, and more dissimilar; except in 
name, there is very little resemblance 
between that of the monument of Lysi- 
crates and the example of the same 
order exhibited in the Roman Pan- 
theon ; which, again, differs nearly as 
much both from the Tivoli specimens 
and from that of the supposed temple 
of Jupiter Stator. We might instance 
many other modifications of this same 
family, but these will suffice for illus- 
trations, as they present far more 
strongly marked differences than that 
produced merely by the ingrafting of 
the Ionic volute on the Corinthian 
capital, or than what is observable 
between the latter and many of those 
combinations which have been designed 
as new orders. 

This last remark brings us to the 
consideration of a very important ques- 
tion; namely, whether it be possible 
to invent an entirely new order,—one 
that shall be entirely distinct from the 
others, yet complete in all its parts. 
Hitherto the question has been an- 
swered in the negative; and certainly, 
if we look at the monstrous abortions 
produced by all those who have essayed 
to accomplish this task, we need not 
be very much surprised that they should 
form such a conclusion. The problem 
is, we admit, one of very great difficulty, 
and has hitherto baffled every attempt 
to solve it. Let us, however, before 
we pronounce it to be utterly beyond 
the stretch of the human faculties, con- 
sider whether we ought to be very much 
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astonished at the unsuccessful result 
that has hitherto attended every effort 
of the kind, or ought therefore to de- 
precate any similar attempt being made. 
It appears, then, to us, that those who 
have undertaken to devise a new order 
have never sufficiently reflected on what 
are the distinctions necessary to consti- 
tute one ; for they have either produced 
little more than modifications of the 
Corinthian capital and entablature— 
substituting other and frequently most 
incongruous ornaments, such as are in 
themselves utterly inapplicable to archi- 
tectural purposes—or they have de- 
viated so extravagantly from the cha- 
racter of the existing orders, that, even 
had their compositions been beautiful 
or tolerable, they would have consti- 
tuted not other orders, but other styles, 
totally dissimilar from that, to which 
the orders belong. Such being the 
case, the question is reduced within a 
considerably narrower compass; since 
they who have hitherto made the expe- 
riment adopted a course that could not 
possibly conduct them to the object of 
their research. Independently of this, 
we may be permitted to doubt whether 
any thing like success was to be ex- 
pected from the persons who mani- 
fested such incompetency for the task. 
Had any of them ever displayed in 
their other works such refined taste, 
such an intuitive feeling for beauty, 
and such a thorough acquaintance with 
its principles, as to convince us that, 
where they failed, no one else might 
ever hope to succeed ?—most assu- 
redly not. That the premiums offered 
by Louis XIV. for a new order should 
have been able to elicit nothing better 
than the tasteless compositions intended 
to emulate the antique, excites in us 
not the least surprise: great, indeed, 
might have been the astonishment of 
the world if the age of the Monsards— 
the reign and the nation, in which mil- 
lions were lavished on such a structure 
as Versailles—could have produced 
aught worthy of a moment’s compari- 
son with the remains of ancient art. 
For ourselves, we should as soon ex- 
pect to meet with the rivals of Ictinus 
and his contemporaries among the 
Hottentots. As far, therefore, as re- 
gards the mere circumstance of the re- 
wards offered by the Grand Monarque 
having been unable to inspire his sub- 
jects with creative genius, that stands, 
with us, for absolutely nothing. They 
were too completely French in all their 
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ideas and tastes; and genuine Gallic 
taste, whatever else it may be, is cer- 
tainly the very antipodes of that of 
Greece: not even all their tragedies 
a la Grecque can convince us to the 
contrary. 

It may, perhaps, nevertheless, be said, 
admitting all this, that the boundaries 
of the art are fixed, as far as the orders 
are concerned; it is, consequently, 
hopeless to expect ever to behold any 
thing that shall rival those productions, 
it being impossible to conceive any 
thing more perfect. That each of the 
ancient orders may justly be pronounced 
perfect in its way, and that, therefore, 
to attempt to improve any one of them 
appears to be equally vain and useless, 
we shall not attempt to deny; but we 
do not think so meanly of the powers 
of art as to imagine that she has ex- 
hausted all her resources, and is now 
become utterly effete. In those arts 
which copy immediately from nature, 
there is a point of perfection which 
cannot be passed: future sculptors 
may rival, but can never excel Phidias, 
unless, indeed, nature herself should 
create a new race of human beings 
endowed with forms more exquisitely 
beautiful than she has yet revealed to 
us. With architecture the case is widely 
different: there the artist is at liberty 
to form new combinations, as he re- 
cognises no positive standard of beauty 
fixed by nature herself. Nay, so far 
are we from seeing any reason for de- 
spair because we have not yet rivalled 
the ancients in producing any thing that 
can compete with their works, while 
still retaining the same generic charac- 
ter,—for rivalled them we certainly 
have in another and very dissimilar 
style,—that the very failures we have 
alluded to serve only to confirm us in 
our opinion that success is possible. 

This may appear not a little para- 
doxical; but we trust that we can 
satisfactorily explain it in a very few 
words. If, then, it be positively in 
the nature of things that there are only 
certain particular forms, (namely, those 
employed by the ancients,) admissible 
in this style of building, — if, amidst 
thousands of combinations, these, and 
these only, can possibly be beautiful,— 
how happened it that, when these forms 
had fallen into oblivion, and were, as 
it were, lost,—how happened it, we 
ask, that they, who were searching for 
other forms than those then known, did 
not re-invent some of those beautiful 
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compositions, which have since been 
brought to light, and whose excellence 
is now universally admitted? Accord- 
ing to our view of the matter, this 
question is so very important, that it 
appears to us almost to decide the 
long-disputed point at once, let the 
answer be what it may. For, if it be 
replied that, at least some remains of 
= Greek architecture may possibly 
rave been known to the architects of 
the seventeenth century, although never 
copied by them,— what opinion ought 
we to entertain of their taste, or where- 
fore need we any longer wonder that 
they should have produced the most 
extravagant conceits? If, on the other 
hand, they were completely ignorant 
of them, and if, as is asserted, archi- 
tecture admits of no other forms equally 
appropriate and beautiful with those 
adopted by the Greeks, it would seem 
to follow, as an almost inevitable con- 
sequence, that they must have been 
detected by some of those who were 
striving to produce new combinations 
from the elements with which the art 
supplied them. It is true, we may ac- 
count for the ill success of those notable 
experiments, even without abandoning 
the doctrine so stoutly contended for ; 
since it may have happened that the 
persons who made them did not pos- 
sess the qualifications requisite for such 
an undertaking,—a suspicion, by the 
by, that is, in no small degree, con- 
firmed by the specimens they have left 
of their creative talents; or else, they 
did not prosecute their researches suffi- 
ciently long. 

Is it not, therefore,—we will not say 
possible, but highly probable, that there 
may be various other untried modes of 
beauty — untried, because they have 
never yet revealed themselves to the 
human mind? ‘To deny this, seems to 
us to be very much like setting up our 
own limited knowledge as the utmost 
boundary of the region of art, beyond 
which all is a chaotic void. Art is 
not like mathematical science, whose 
truths are determinate and fixed ; these, 
if known at all, must uniformly present 
themselves in precisely the same form. 
Here it will, probably, be objected to 
us, that our argument makes against 
our own theory, inasmuch as archi- 
tectural beauty is neither self-evident 
nor capable of demonstration, but de- 
pends as much upon our association 
of ideas as upon an intrinsic quality.: 
consequently, we can never produce 
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any thing equally beautiful with the 
established orders, because, whatever 
be the merits of the compositions 
themselves, their very originality must 
deprive them of one of the most power- 
ful causes of the emotions such objects 
are intended to excite,—namely, the 
influence they derive from the authority 
stamped upon them by their antiquity. 
Before we attempt to repel this objec- 
tion, which we admit to be of far greater 
weight than any other that can be ad- 
vanced on the same side of the ques- 
tion, we must be permitted to observe, 
that it tends to detract from the high 
encomiums lavished on the Grecian 
orders, as being intrinsically beautiful 
in themselves, both for their symmetry 
and embellishments, and independently 
of any other considerations. If such be 
actually the case, it should appear that it 
is very possible for beauty to be recog- 
nisable as beauty, without any authority 
derived from association. We do not 
pretend to deny the force of the preju- 
dices with which an innovator has to 
contend ; for, whatever —— he may 
derive from those whose deference to 
established fashions is more than coun- 
terbalanced by their admiration of what 
is new, by his brethren he will be re- 
garded with a jealous eye, and stigma- 
tised as a corrupter of the art: and 
these must ultimately prevail, as their 
resistance will be more pertinacious 
than the favour of the others. The 
chances of success, then, are desperate 
indeed : not absolutely desperate either ; 
the difficulty is great, not insuperable. 
In art, as in warfare, he who is deter- 
mined on conquest must sacrifice to 
the end he has in view all scruples as 
to the means by which he is to attain 
it: regardless of prejudices, theories, 
and systems, he must press on; if he 
pauses to contemplate the havoc he 
creates —to listen to the outcry he has 
raised against himself—he is lost. The 
artist who is ambitious of signalising 
himself by his originality ought to be 
well assured within himself that he can 
impart to his creations such a degree of 
intrinsic beauty, and such a unity of 
character, as shall satisfy us that, how- 
ever they may differ from the forms to 
which we are accustomed, they are 
based upon the essential principles of 
art in general, considered without re- 
ference to any specific modes. It should 
carefully be borne in mind, that ori- 
ginality of invention is very opposite 
to caprice : nothing is more easy than 


to deviate from what has been already 
done,—to transpose and re-arrange. 
Architecture is not exactly such a toy 
as the myriorama, where, by merely 
shuffling the different slips, we produce 
new combinations; although, judging 
from the practice of most who belong 
to what is considered the legitimate 
school, we might fairly conclude, that 
it consisted in nothing else than in 
endless transpositions of the same fea- 
tures, joined, but not connected. He 
who innovates must be able to assert 
his legitimacy by his power,— in other 
words, his success; for that alone con- 
stitutes the authority against which 
there is no disputing. This is the 
patent of Shakespeare’s—of Byron’s 
legitimacy in poetry, and it must also 
be that of the architect who ventures 
to deviate from the beaten track. 

One of thearguments adopted by those 
who deprecate any attempt to innovate 
upon the models transmitted to us by 
the ancients, is, that there is not the least 
occasion for attempting any addition 
to the orders, as another would be quite 
superfluous, those already in existence 
being fully adequate to express every 
variety of character that can be re- 
quired. That such is the case we are 
far from being convinced ; we grant, 
however, that the doctrine is both q 
comfortable and convenient one, inas- 
much as it saves at once a great deal 
of trouble and perplexity, and furnishes 
a number of honest gentlemen with a 
most conscientious excuse for their in- 
dolence. We are not aware that it has 
ever been considered advisable to re- 
strict art to the merely necessary, and 
to limit her means, instead of furnish- 
ing her with all the appliances that can 
be placed at her command. Superfluity 
is her essence—her element. It may 
be possible, however, that there are 
critics in the world who conceive that 
we might have been contented with our 
old literary modes and fashions, and 
that we are, consequently, little in- 
debted to the authors of Waverley and 
Childe Harold. 

With regard to the apprehension 
entertained, that if innovation, in any 
shape, be once tolerated, we break 
down the dyke which has hitherto pre- 
vented the art from being inundated 
with extravagancies of every kind, we 
will not attempt to deny that some 
mischief of this sort might ensue. If 
we allow architects to give free scope 
to their ideas, there certainly is great 
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danger of their frequently producing 
monstrous deformity; just as there is 
danger of a man’s writing great non- 
sense when he sits down to indite 
poetry. Yet, although we might have 
much more positively bad architecture, 
we should, doubtless, obtain, at the 
same time, much more than we do 
now, that would be positively excel- 
lent—and this is a paramount con- 
sideration in art. Our apprehensions, 
too, ought to be considerably lessened 
when we reflect that, even upon the 
present system of routine, where mere 
copying is substituted for originality, 
we have, nevertheless, not a few build- 
ings quite as absurd and incongruous 
as any thing that the most irregular 
fancy could devise. Nay, we are in- 
clined to be of opinion, that it is this 
strict adherence to arbitrary rules that 
has introduced and sanctioned so many 
violations of true principles and correct 
taste. Quite excluded from the possi- 
bility of obtaining originality in one 
direction, architects have endeavoured 
to obtain it in another, indulging in 
the most fantastic whims; while the 
violation of all classical taste in one 
respect is ill atoned for by a slavish 
conformity to its minutia in others. 
Nevertheless, it is but justice to the 
architects of the present day to observe, 
that this remark applies, by no means, 
so much to them as to their prede- 
cessors ; least of all to one or two dis- 
tinguished artists on the continent, 
whose works we have read with pleasure. 
Of Schinkel it may truly be said, that, 
while his buildings evince an intimate 
acquaintance with the purest models of 
antiquity, they are very far indeed from 
being copies, since, even in those which 
approach most nearly, in their general 
form and disposition, to the edifices of 
the ancients, there is a striking charac- 
ter of originality: he conceives in the 
spirit-of the ancients, without repro- 
ducing their ideas. There are some 
others whom we could eulogise in 
terms of equal praise; but there re- 
main many points of architectural cri- 
ticism on which we have to animad- 
vert. 

If, on the one hand, a blind admira- 
tion of the orders has been productive 
of servile and monotonous imitation, 
so has the habit of trusting principally, 
if not exclusively, to them for effect, 
proved hardly less injurious on the 
other. Like charity, they are employed 
to cover a number of sins, and to atone 
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for every other deficiency. They are 
used both in season and out of season ; 
for it should seem that the world has 
yet to learn, that columns no more con- 
stitute fine architecture than versifica- 
tion does poetry. It is very possible 
that all that relates to the order itself 
may be very good, considered abstract- 
edly, and, nevertheless, the whole build- 
ing be flagrantly bad, without character, 
unity of design, or any other quality 
whatever to entitle it to commendation. 
How frequently do we perceive porti- 
coes stuck up against buildings with 
which they have no other connexion 
than that which the stone-mason has 
given them! How many churches 
might be pointed out, the exteriors of 
which seem to have been designed 
purposely with the charitable intention 
of holding out a warning against indis~ 
creet and ill-sorted marriages! Such, 
however, are the things pointed out for 
admiration by those excessively good- 
natured, but not particularly critical, 
publications termed “ Pictures” and 
“ Guides.” It has never yet been our 
good fortune to discover any of that 
extraordinary beauty attributed to St. 
Martin’s church: the portico, indeed, 
if the columns and their pediment are 
to be considered as forming the whole 
of it, is unexceptionable ; not so the 
hideous doors and windows which dis- 
figure the rest of the front and the other 
sides of the building. The portico 
itself, too, is but an imperfect copy of 
that attached to the Pantheon at Rome, 
consequently no other merit belongs to 
Gibbs than that of adopting it; yet, 
whatever pretensions to good taste he 
might have been allowed to claim for 
his selection of this feature as a decora- 
tion to his structure, he has completely 
forfeited them by the absolute barbarism 
of the church itself, including the 
steeple. Since we have thus begun 
to de violence to the feelings of those 
readers who, on the authority of such 
works as those we have just alluded 
to, have been accustomed to place 
implicit faith in the architectural ma- 
jesty of Gibbs, we may as well reveal 
at once the whole extent of our enor- 
mity, by unblushingly avowing that we 
are diametrically opposed to those who 
have bestowed such unqualified com- 
mendations on the steeples of Wren. 
If the verbal jingle may be excused, 
we should say, that they are both mean 
and unmeaning. Of his two most 
celebrated ones—those of Bow Church 
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and St. Bride’s—the wonders of Cock- 
ney-land, the former strikes us as being 
more remarkable for the incoherency of 
its parts than for any . ther quality ;* 
and the latter, we are afraid, must be 
content with being considered merely 
as @tolerable attempt at imitating a 
Chinese pagoda: if its resemblance to 
one be merely accidental, it shews more 
strongly how much akin the taste of 
the architect was to that of the artists 
of the celestial empire! It has, never- 
theless, most strange to relate, been 
compared with the spires of Gothic 
churches; yet our obtuseness is so 
great, that we have still to learn in 
what respect, for we see no similitude 
in the design, much less in the taste. 
To endeavour thus to impugn the 
reputation of one so celebrated as 
Wren, will, doubtless, be considered 
by many as merely the effusion of 
ignorant temerity; we, on the other 
hand, are of opinion, that the over- 
strained zeal of his admirers, and the 
indiscriminate praises they lavish upon 
him, rather evince their own want of 
taste than prove his superior merits. 
If, indeed, the mechanical science of 
construction be the principal and para- 
mount consideration in architecture, 
Wren is, doubtless, entitled to a fore- 
most rank among the moderns: this, 
however, is a doctrine to which we 
cannot subscribe, since to admit it 
would be to confess, that the pursuit 
itself has but little pretension to be 
reckoned one of the Fine Arts. That 
architecture has its origin in our phy- 
sical necessities, and is not, like paint- 
ing and sculpture, exclusively an orna- 
mental art, by no means _ militates 
against our view of it. In proportion 
as it is limited to mere utility, so will 
it be deficient in those qualities that 
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prose is infinitely more useful and in- 
dispensable as the medium of commu- 
nication in the ordinary affairs of life 
than the finest poetry ever produced ; 

architecture, likewise, has both its 
prosaic and poetical form ; in the latter 
of which, beauty, or, in other words, 
the power of exciting and gratifying 
the imagination, is to be regarded as 
the primary object of the artist: to this 
utility and convenience are subordinate ; 
they are not, however, to be either dis- 
regarded or sacrificed to, but combined 
with it. Unfortunately, this is not ex- 
actly the doctrine inculcated by writers 
on architecture. The majority of these 
affect to hold in supreme contempt 
those to whom they are pleased to 
apply the reproachful term of mere 
designers on paper; and more than 
insinuate that, so far from being an 
advantage, it is actually injurious to 
an architect to indulge in the feeling 
of a painter. We do not pretend to 
say that an intuitive perception of 
beauty is sufficient to constitute an 
architect ; still we consider it quite as 
useful as many of the qualifications 
insisted upon by Vitruvius; since, 
without this, let his other talents be 
what they may, he can never produce 
those effects which are more attractive 
than all the pomp of ornament. The 
history of modern architecture will 
supply abundant instances of buildings 
which, in spite of their magnitude and 
of the lavish expense bestowed upon 
them, excite no feeling so strongly as 
regret at beholding durability conferred 
upon deformity, and at the cost incurred 
in embellishing what no embellishment 
can render pleasing. Nay, even as a 
mere matter of calculation and eco- 
nomy, taste is indispensable in an 
architect, because it 1s precisely this 


constitute art: there is no doubt that that will enable him to produce the 


* As little can we concur in the praises bestowed on the interior of St. Stephen's, 


Walbrook ; for, with the exception of the dome itself, and even this feature is not 
entirely free from the spurious taste of the seventeenth century, there is nothing 
that deserves commendation. There is an obvious and most disagreeable nakedness 
in the other parts, that, instead of setting off the columns to advantage, impairs their 
effect, there being no keeping whatever ‘in the design ; and the windows are so far 
from contributing in any degree to the embellishment of the structure, that they are 
positive blemishes. There is a strange anecdote related of an Italian architect visiting 
England for the purpose of viewing this building, and returning again immediately. 
If it be not apocryphal, it does not imply any very extraordinary compliment, since 
it might be thought that admiration of this structure would have induced the critic 
to extend his researches : disappointment, on the contrary, may very naturally have 
urged his precipitate return. Why will critics insist upon our admiring every thing 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s? His reputation will stand far higher by his being remem- 
bered solely as the architect of St. Paul’s ; none of his other works certainly can add 
to, many of them must detract from, the fame of the author of that noble pile. 
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greatest possible effect with the means 
at his command,—to impart elegance 
to the simplest designs,—and to add 
refinement to beauty, and grace to 
splendour. 

Unhappily, however,—for so, at 
least, many will be apt to think,—a 
feeling for picturesque beauty is not to 
be risa by rules and by the routine 
of the builder’s office. We do not 
pretend to deny that a certain degree 
of taste may be picked up in such a 
way, sufficient to impose upon the 
vulgar; but by the term taste we do 
not mean merely that technical tact 
which will enable a man to distinguish 
between good and bad models. The 
taste requisite for a copyist is of a very 
inferior kind ; it is, in fact, little better 
than negative: itis not the taste which 
enables a man to draw from the stores 
of his own mind, and to express ori- 
ginal ideas with grace; that is, above 
all other qualifications, a sine gud non 
in the artist. We are frequently tempted 
to think, that the ironical advice given 
by the Roman epigrammatist, “ Pre- 
conem facito vel architectum,” has been 
adopted more literally than was in- 
tended ; for many a one, with just skill 
enough to have handled a surveyor’s 
rod and measure up work, has ima- 
gined himself an architect, without 
even so much as suspecting that he 
may happen to be deficient in the 
ingredient termed nous. We say this 
without the least compunction, being 
assured that we shall do no violence 
to the feelings of those to whom reputa- 
tion is valuable merely as it helps to 
bring them practice, and who must 
hold in supreme contempt all such 
opinions as ours. The trade—or, not 
to shock ears polite by so vulgar a 
term—the profession, is a tolerably 
lucrative one, a circumstance that has 
probably seduced not a few to mistake 
their affection for the important letters 
£. s. d. for the enthusiasm of genius. 
Neither is it any wonder that talent 
should be considered perfectly super- 
fluous when, as has been proved by a 
recent instance of some notoriety, an 
architect's blunders, so far from proving 
detrimental to him, serve to swell the 
amount of his per-centage. 

When once a spirit of mercenary 
speculation comes to be substituted for 
that generous impulse which ought to 
animate the artist, it is idle to expect 
that his works will present either ori- 
ginal conception or powerful feeling. 
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Secondary causes may have contributed 
more or less to produce that visible 
inferiority of character which, with very 
few exceptions, marks all the architec- 
tural works of nearly the last three 
centuries, — that is, from the period 
when the indigenous style of the middle 
ages was exchanged for one that pro- 
fessed to be a revival of the antique; 
but the principal cause is to be sought 
for in the vitiating influence of mecha- 
nical routine. They who consider the 
latter all-sufficient, might, with about 
equal reason, conceive that poetry may 
be manufactured by means of a gram- 
mar and rhyming dictionary. We do 
not undervalue the necessary prepara- 
tory studies in the education of an 
architect; but we do hold it to be a 
very fatal error to regard these studies 
as supplying the place of native talent, 
to which they are merely auxiliary in- 
structions. In this, as in the other 
arts, little more than application is 
necessary to enable any one to acquire 
the elements of it, and that technical 
knowledge which is undoubtedly indis- 
pensable, but which neither constitutes, 
nor can supply the place of talent. 
Considered in this point of view, archi- 
tecture can no more be taught than 
poetry; yet, as it operates with more 
tangible materials, and as it requires 
some mathematical and practical know- 
ledge, it seems to be the general opinion 
that it depends chiefly, if not entirely, 
upon these, and that imagination is, if 
not altogether superfluous and perhaps 
mischievous, at least of very secondary 
importance. A knowledge of grammar 
and versification is necessary to a poet 
—anatomical skill, and a knowledge of 
the laws of perspective, equally so to a 
painter; no one, however, will pretend 
to assert that these are sufficient, since 
the experience of every day convinces 
us of the contrary. The difference be- 
tween the most clever academical figure, 
and a Madonna by Raffael is immense : 
a well-practised hand is competent to 
produce the former, but the latter ema- 
nates from the mind; it is the senti- 
ment which the artist has so powerfully 
conceived and so felicitously expressed, 
not the manual dexterity, that captivates 
the beholder. 

Still, while we contend that this in- 
tellectual power, which is entirely dis- 
tinct from practical skill, and in itself 
incommunicable, is as necessary to the 
production of a superior work in archi- 
tecture as in any of the other arts, we 
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will not be so extravagantly absurd as 
to say, that mediocrity is as contempt- 
ible here as in them. As merely pro- 
viding for our wants and administering 
to our comforts, the builder has no 
more pretension to the title of artist 
than any other mechanic: houses are 
manufactured like other articles of 
commerce, and, like them, they gra- 
dually improve in taste and conve- 
nience ; nay, it requires no greater 
effort of the imagination to draw the 
pattern for the front of a church with a 
portico, than to design a new pattern 
for a carpet; and yet the fabricators of 
the latter species of manufacture, what- 
ever be their taste or ingenuity, are 
more modest in their pretensions than 
those of the former. Then only can 
architecture justly aspire to the rank 
of a fine art when it addresses itself 
principally to the imagination, and when 
it exhibits creative powers. Undoubt- 
edly we may have very exact copies of 
the master-pieces of antiquity, in like 
manner as we have casts of the Venus 
and other celebrated statues, and, so 
far as regards the things themselves, 
we may admire them; but their merits 
belong to those from whom we borrow 
them, not to us who merely reproduce 
them, and who are so far merely the 
transcribers of their ideas. It will be 
said, perhaps, that we are somewhat 
unjust in attaching so much importance 
to beauty—in other words, to effect, 
and in allowing so little credit to what, 
after all, forms no inconsiderable share 
of an architect’s positive merit, namely, 
his skill in construction. This depart- 
ment certainly requires much study, 
judgment, and science; but, unless 
he can captivate the imagination as 
well as satisfy the reason, the builder 
must be content with the praise due to 
him as a man of science only. It avails 
little that the utmost excellence be dis- 
played in construction, if the structure 
itself have nothing to excite admira- 
tion ; for this species of excellence is 
altogether independent of beauty. An 
anatomist may contemplate with won- 
der the internal fabric of the body, as 
he perceives how every part is adapted 
to some peculiar function ; but it is the 
gracefulness of the external form—the 
expression of the countenance, that 
captivates the artist. No one will 
venture to say that a steam-engine or 
spinning-jenny can be termed beauti- 
ful, admirable as either piece of ma- 
chinery is for the ingenuity and science 
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manifested in its construction. Con- 
venience may enhance and utility su- 
persede beauty, but they do not consti- 
tute it: each quality may be more or 
less combined with others that produce 
those pleasing emotions in the mind, 
in consequence of which we charac- 
terise the object possessing such quali- 
ties by the epithet, beautiful. 

By adopting the orders and the other 
ornamental details of ancient architec- 
ture,—and that not merely as studies 
by which to form their taste, but as 
permanent and immutable signs be- 
longing to the language of their art,— 
modern architects have excluded them- 
selves from one source of originality. 
Another, however, is still open to them, 
which, were they to avail themselves of 
it to the full extent, would afford inex- 
haustible variety. We certainly cannot 
accuse the moderns of not having exer- 
cised their fancy in producing new 
combinations ; indeed, they may rather 
be censured for having too frequently 
sacrificed unity of design to complexity 
and variety; nevertheless, it will be 
found, upon examination, that, amidst 
all this seeming fertility of ideas, there 
is very little that is really original and 
novel, the changes being merely varia- 
tions of one or two themes. We en- 
tirely dissent, therefore, from those who 
are of opinion that the combinations of 
which architecture is susceptible have 
been long ago exhausted; that it is 
rather desirable to banish much of 
what has been introduced, than to at- 
tempt to introduce more; and that, 
abandoning a practice which has been 
productive of so much deformity, we 
ought henceforth to content ourselves 
with that chaste and modest beauty 
which affords more durable gratifica- 
tion to the eye of taste than the sickly 
conceits of novelty. We, too, would 
readily accede to this opinion, did we 
conceive that originality, which we 
so strenuously advocate, was nothing 
more than novelty; but, unless we be 
utterly mistaken, and our whole theory 
founded upon a delusion of our own, 
no two qualities apparently so much 
alike —or, rather, identically the same, 
—can be, in fact, more dissimilar. 
Whatever is done for the first time is 
novel, but it does not therefore follow 
that it is original: to attain novelty, 
an architect has only to adopt the first 
whim that presents itself, but to be 
original demands either profound study 
or the most felicitous conception. When 
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we say of a writer that his works exhi- 
bit great originality and power of inven- 
tion, we hardly mean to imply thereby 
that his ideas are totally different from 
those of every one else—that the inci- 
dents he relates are unlike any thing 
that ever occurred: no, we mean that 
he possesses the power of setting in a 
new light what was apparently hardly 
worthy of notice,—of cliciting effect 
from objects that had been passed over 
by others, —and of giving an air of 
verisimilitude and unity to the whole 
of his composition, however discordant 
the elements of which it may be com- 
posed. It is precisely this power that 
constitutes originality in architecture : 
the imagination must be captivated, 
but the judgment must also be satis- 
fied. However we may be struck by 
the novelty of the idea presented to us, 
we must be still more charmed by the 
propriety and happiness of its applica- 
tion; and wonder not so much that it 
is now produced, as that what is appa- 
rently so obvious should not have been 
adopted before. 

Unfortunately, architects seem more 
ambitious of displaying mere ornament, 
and relying upon that both for effect 
and variety, than studious to produce 
originality of character in the principal 
forms and masses; neither do they 
sufficiently attend to light and shade, 
to perspective, or to novelty, in the 
arrangement of their plans, so far as 
the latter regulate the exterior of their 
designs. It would rather appear to 
be their object to save themselves as 
much thought as possible in this last- 
mentioned respect, by conforming to 
established precedents. Hence that 
monotony which pervades our archi- 
tecture in spite of the efforts to produce 
novelty. Notwithstanding, too, that 
minute attention which is paid to de- 
tails—the scrupulous exactness with 
which a moulding, or the base of a 
column is copied from some ancient 
example—there is little of real study 
exhibited ; otherwise we should not 
meet with such incongruities and *pal- 
pable blemishes,—such evident want 
of unity in the ensemble,—as to con- 
vince us that the architect does not 
undersiand the style he professes to 
follow. How many buildings could 
we point out that seem little better 
than sketches in stone and mortar: 
there may, indeed, here and there, be 
some beautiful parts and a good idea, 
but these are neutralised by the rest, 
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or serve only to render its poverty and 
bad taste more conspicuous; and it 
becomes difficult to persuade ourselves 
that the architect could have looked a 
second time at his design; for, many 
structures, which a little alteration might 
have rendered graceful and pleasing, 
are, in their present form, calculated 
only to awaker. our regret at beholding 
the opportunities they afforded utterly 
thrown away. Not unfrequently, too, 
have we perceived hints unconsciously 
thrown out that, by abler minds, would 
have been matured into beautiful inven- 
tions ;—we say unconsciously, because 
it has been but too evident that these 
were mere accidents, positively of no 
advantage to the design where they 
occurred, or in the form in which they 
were presented, although capable of 
being rendered highly effective. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, it is owing 
fully as much to their want of imagina- 
tion and invention as to any other cir- 
cumstance, that so many of the moderns 
have fallen into the most abominable 
extravagancies, and indulged in all the 
freaks of perverted fancy. If, however, 
our readers will recollect the distinction 
we attempted to lay down between 
originality and novelty, this seeming 
contradiction will, we hope, be suffi- 
ciently intelligible. The Borromini 
school offers the most notorious ex- 
amples of this apparent fruitfulness, 
but real sterility of talent: unable to 
strike out new trains of thought, and 
imagining, as it should seem, that orna- 
ment must of course constitute orna- 
mental architecture,—imagining, too, 
that no more study was requisite for 
a design than what a confectioner be- 
stows on his edifices of pastry, —they 
rendered their buildings unmeaning 
congeries of the most incongruous de- 
tails and barbarous conceits, distorting 
every member, and disguising, not de- 
corating, the essential forms. The Ita- 
lian architecture of that period was, in 
fact, most wretched trivial; yet 
Italy was the country to which the rest 
of Europe resorted for its models, and 
their pernicious influence extended far 
and wide. The epithet Italian was 
considered synonymous with elegant ; 
although it might more justly have 
been applied in a directly opposite 
sense. In truth, the Italians are often 


below zero, so puerile in their conceits, 
so utterly devoid of all feeling and 
taste, that it might be thought they 
had attained the ne plus ultra of the 
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bathos, had not the French contrived, 
with their usual ingenuity, to find 
“ within the lowest depth a lower 
deep.” The only merit that can be 
ascribed to what may be termed pure 
French architecture —that is, the style 
in which no trace is to be discovered 
of the Grecian or Roman— is, that it 
was, at least, highly characteristic of the 
nation with which it originated—of the 
nation whose refined taste gave the ton, 
and with the ton their patches, paint, 
and perriwigs, to the whole civilised 
world. Strenuously avoiding that vul- 
gar thing called nature, they made their 
gardens full of straight lines, and their 
buildings of zig-zags ; while abroad all 
was uniformity and formality, within 
doors all was irregularity ; the legs of 
the same table were of different pat- 
terns, and one side of a looking-glass 
frame exhibited a contrast to the other. 
Their architecture, too, was full of 
freaks, and, withal, of excessive dul- 
ness ; for its extravagance was not that 
of a bacchante, in whose very contor- 
tious there is grace, but might more 
aptly be compared to the grinning of 
a buffoon, or the hideous writhings of 
a bedlamite. 

To what are we to attribute that 
influx of barbarism under the name of 
revived architecture that, until about 
the middle of the last century, covered 
Europe with huge baby-houses worked 
in stone—with Escurials and Versailles, 
together with other examples of costly 
deformity ?—to the absence ofall feeling 
for art, and entire ignorance of its prin- 
ciples, on the one hand; and to blind 
submission to authority and pedantic 
bigotry, on the other. That the so- 
called restorers of the antique had no 
genuine relish for beauty, is evident 
from their vituperations of a style to 
which we are indebted for some of the 
noblest monuments of architecture that 
the world has ever beheld. But it was 
Gothic— it had arisen in times com- 
paratively barbarous; they were not, 
therefore, content with rejecting, but 
they must abuse it. It was pronounced 
to be devoid of harmony and propor- 
tion, grotesque in its embellishments, 
and overloaded with petty ornaments. 
The columns, forsooth, were too slen- 
der !—and so, indeed, they were, if 
measured by their Procrustian stand- 
ard, yet certainly not if considered with 
relation to the other forms. With re- 
gard to harmony and proportions, we 
do not know where they are to be found 
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if not in the buildings of which we are 
speaking. It is absolute nonsense to 
say of a Gothic cathedral, “ the effect 
is certainly very fine, nor can we con- 
template it without emotion: there is 
something sublime in the loftiness of 
its vaulted roof; nevertheless, it is out 
of proportion.” This would be to con- 
demn a thing for the very qualities for 
which we admire it: to extol the effect, 
but to censure the cause to which that 
effect is owing. What, too, we would 
ask, is harmony, exce;t that perfect 
unity of character in all the parts, 
whereby each contributes its share to- 
wards the aggregate impression made 
upon the beholder? Equally unfounded 
is the objection against the multiplicity 
and minuteness of the ornaments in the 
more florid species of that style; the 
embellishments being kept subservient 
to the general masses, so that, although 
they produce great richness of surface, 
they neither distract the eye by their 
variety, nor injure that breadth of effect 
so essential to architecture. Nay, we 
contend that nature herself furnishes a 
precedent in her own works: elabo- 
rately as each leaf, each bud, is finished, 
—minute as these farts are, compared 
with the tree which they adorn,—they 
do not detract from its majestic ap- 
pearance: their intricacy produces no 
confusion; their number is not de- 
structive of unity of effect. 

After all, did those who decried the 
architecture of the middle ages, dis- 
play in their own works that harmony 
of proportion, grandeur of concep- 
tion, and propriety of character, which 
they looked for in vain in those un- 
couth structures ? precisely the reverse. 
They retained Gothic forms of arrange- 
ment and Gothic ideas in a style where 
they became quite incongruous; so that 
their soi-disant classical taste very much 
resembled the latinity of macaronic 
poets, or of those writers who dream 
that they are using the language of Ci- 
cero, while employing modern idioms, 
and words with Roman terminations. 
In one sense those buildings were not 
Gothic, for they merely transferred to 
their own edifices all the vices they im- 
puted to that style. Swayed merely by 
fashion, and destitute of that feeling 
which would have led them to pene- 
trate into the spirit of those wonderful 
fabrics, —to admire, if not to imitate 
them, — perhaps not unwilling to dis- 
parage what they had not the ability 
to rival—they pronounced them mon- 
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strous abortions. Seemingly laying it 
down as a principle that beauty reveals 
itself but in one form, they conceived, 
that of styles so opposite, if one was 
beautiful the other must necessarily be 
the reverse; yet, as well might we sxy 
that a bird is an imperfect creature, be- 
cause it is not a quadruped, or that an 
oak is not to be admired because it 
does not bear roses. 

That those who first directed their at- 
tention to the remains of ancient archi- 
tecture should endeavour, by comparing 
them with the writings of Vitruvius, to 
fix precise rules whereby they might pro- 
duce faithful copies of them, was not 
only pardonable but meritorious. Their 
error, or the error of their followers, 
consisted in this, that they contented 
themselves with copying piecemeal, 
without striving to seize the spirit of 
the originals. Like verbal comment- 
ators, they were most scrupulous as to 
unimportant minutiz, while they utterly 
disregarded what ought to be the pri- 
mary consideration, the effect resulting 
from those means. The breadth of a 
fillet was a momentous point; the exact 
quadrature of the metopes of a Doric 
frieze was an affair that demanded the 
greatest study to accomplish it: here 
they would not concede a hair’s breadth, 
but they felt no compunction in twist- 
ing the shafts of columns, in stilting 
them upon ugly pedestals, in breaking 
pediments and entablatures, in piercing 
the latter with windows, and in loading 
every feature with excrescences mis- 
called embellishments, — for instances 
of which see Palladio, Serlio, &c. pas- 
sim. Truly might they be likened to 
the giant in Rabelais, who could de- 
vour a windmill at a meal, but was at 
last choked by a pound of butter. In 
this, however, be it observed, both he 
and they are much like the rest of the 
world, all of whom can swallow wind- 
mills with far greater facility than the 
other substance. 

Among the prejudices that we are 
attacking, there is one that deserves 
some consideration, because it involves 
no less important a question than the 
propriety of our copying Grecian archi- 
tecture at all. There are those who con- 
tend that this style is utterly unsuitable 
to our climate, and that consequently, 
however it may gratify the eye, it can 
be, at the best, but an elegant absur- 
dity and a graceful incongruity. Those 
who hold this opinion maintain, that 
as this mode of building was in every 


-collegiate edifices than the portico or 





respect admirably adapted to a southerr. 
climate, the very qualities that recom- 
mended it there, must render it ineli- 
gible for so much higher a latitude, 
and so much colder a country, as ours. 
The objection is plausible enough : let 
us see whether it will stand the test of 
examination. The old school fable of 
the Satyr and the Man might, had we 
nothing better to depend upon, aid us 
here, by shewing that what serves to 
cool may also be employed to warm. 
We will, however, select an equally 
familiar and more appropriate illustra- 
tion, namely, that well-known appa- 
ratus which had its origin in a sultr 
climate, where it is used to defend the 
traveller from the rays of the sun, but 
which is here applied to a very oppo- 
site purpose—to fence him from the 
rain. Undoubtedly, in both Greece and 
Italy, the colonnade and portico are not 
only ornamental but of real utility, as 
affording shade,—still,as what produces 
shade also affords shelter, they have 
equal propriety to recommend them in 
more northern latitudes; and those who 
scorn to yield up a doctrine to a com- 
parison, ought at least to shew their 
consistency by getting wet to the skin, 
rather than make use of an umbrella, 
which, as its very etymology imports, 
was originally designed as a screen 
from the sun. 

An ambulatory formed by columns, 
may be termed open, as compared with 
a space entirely surrounded by walls ; 
yet it may also be considered enclosed, 
as compared with one that is uncover- 
ed: when, therefore, it is objected to 
colonnades, that they are too exposed, 
it should also be remembered that they 
are not to be regarded as galleries with- 
out walls, but as platforms or areas, 
protected from the weather by a roof: 
and as in a warm climate the circum- 
stance of their excluding the sun and 
admitting air renders them luxurious 
appendages to a building, so likewise 
in a cold one does the circumstance of 
their affording a shelter from rain and 
wind render them equally luxurious, 
although for a different reason. Far, 
therefore, from such a mode of build- 
ing being unsuitable for a country sub- 
ject to moist and unsettled weather, it 
seems expressly contrived for it. Nay, 
we even find it adopted in that style 
which is extolled for its perfect con- 
gruity with our climate; for what else 
is the cloister of our cathedral and 
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xystus of the ancients? That the co- 
lonnade may be misapplied or mis- 
placed, or be, as we too often find it, 
merely an ostentatious embellishment, 
is assuredly no argument against its 
utility ; neither does it recommend it- 
self merely as a shelter against the in- 
clemency of the weather, since even 
beneath our watery and uncongenial 
sky it is hardly less desirable as a pro- 
tection from the sun. To hear some 
persons, we might really imagine that 
we dwelt in a land of eternal mist and 
fog, like that of the Cimmerians ; and 
that English ladies had no more occa- 
sion for fans and parasols, than the in- 
habitants of Asia for stoves or fire- 
places. Such articles, however, they 
do use; besides which, if we may judge 
from the precautions adopted to ex- 
clude sunshine, it is sometimes con- 
sidered by us to be an unwelcome in- 
truder. Do we not fortify ourselves 
against it by all the complex apparatus 
of blinds, window draperies, shades, 
Venetian shutters, and verandas? The 
three latter of these can hardly be termed 
ornamental, since so far from contribut- 
ing to elegance of appearance, they po- 
sitively detract from it. The veranda, 
in particular, being the invention of a 
still~more sultry clime than that of 
Greece, is still less adapted to ours, 
both from its excluding a greater por- 
tion of light than a colonnade, and 
from its being of a character totally 
dissimilar from the other features of 
the buildings to which it is attached. 

After all, it is not solely because 
columns themselves are regarded as 
obstructions, and the shelter they afford 
as very inadequate, that this style of 
architecture has been objected to, but 
it is contended that Corinthian capitals 
and other ornamental parts soon lose 
all their beauty by exposure to the 
atmosphere, and their carvings become 
filled up with soot and dirt. If this 
objection be worth any thing, it proves 
that we ought to banish exterior de- 
coration altogether, and that our an- 
cient English style of architecture, with 
its sculptured parapets, niches, string- 
courses, portals, &c. is quite as in- 
eligible in this respect as any other. 
This is indeed mortifying; still, on 
reflection, it may be doubted whether 
a perfectly white hue be the best tint 
for a building. We, at least, do not 
think that either St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey would be at all im- 
proved by looking as if newly white- 
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washed. To the eye of an artist, irre- 
gularity of colour is hardly a defect; 
while on a sunny day the blackened sur- 
face assumes that rich mellow tone, in- 
termixed with gray and brilliant touches 
of pure white, to which our buildings 
are indebted for so much of their pic- 
turesqueness, independently of form. 
In a November fog, it must be con- 
fessed, they look dismal enough; yet 
so also does the prospect from Rich- 
mond Hill. Of this we may be assured, 
that if we are to have nothing but that 
which can be enjoyed equally at all 
seasons, the catalogue of our luxuries 
will not require to be abridged by 
sumptuary laws; for of what use is a 
garden in the depth of winter, or a 
hot-house in the dog days ? 

Our critics are never at a loss for 
some theme of complaint, some occa- 
sion that calls forth a display of their 
apprehensions, and of their rather sin- 
gular solicitude for architecture. For- 
merly we used to hear of the monoto- 
nous dulness of our London streets, of 
their exhibiting merely two ranges of 
brick-wall, with holes cut in them for 
windows: now that we are beginning to 
abandon that bald and insipid manner 
of building, a fresh source of disqui- 
etude has arisen. Columns and bas- 
reliefs, it is discovered, are now prosti- 
tuted to the vile office of decorating 
shop-fronts and common dwelling- 
houses, the consequence of which will 
be, that they will become vulgar, and 
lose the value hitherto attached to them. 
Then, again, we are exhorted to imitate 
the moderation of the ancients, who re- 
served such ornaments exclusively for 
their temples and public buildings :— 
if so, however, either their buildings 
consisted entirely of public edifices, or 
our artists err most egregiously in their 
conceptions when they represent Greek 
cities as one entire mass of columns and 
towers. The complaints of our inge- 
nious self-tormentors appear to us to 
bear no small affinity to the lack-a-dai- 
sical lamentations of another set of 
exceedingly well-intentioned persons, 
whose aristocratical feelings are shocked 
to perceive, that for want of due dis- 
tinction in dress, it is impossible any 
longer to discriminate between a peer 
and an apprentice, or between a lady 
and a lady’s-maid. Whether it be be- 
cause peers are become so vulgar, or 
apprentices so polished in their man- 
ners, they do not inform us; but, if the 
latter be the case, there is assuredly 
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more room for congratulation than re- 
gret. Whimsical as it may be deemed, 
this comparison is by no means irrele- 
vant to our present subject ; for if, and 
it will frequently so happen, the fronts 
of private buildings display merely 
abortive or caricature copies of the 
nobler features of architecture, so far 
from degrading other edifices, they will 
only serve to set off their chaster beau- 
ties and more refined taste. The art of 
Raffaele is not degraded by its alliance 
with sign-painting ; nor that of Homer 
by what passes for poetry in ladies’ 
albums. If, on the other hand, good 
taste should ever become universal, 
and the most ordinary buildings should 
display real elegance in their decora- 
tions, it would be sheer perverseness to 
make this a subject of complaint. We 
extol the refined fancy of the ancients, 
who bestowed the most graceful forms 
on their commonest utensils ; and shall 
we be so inconsistent as to pretend, 
that a similar diffusion of a taste for 
embellishment must, among ourselves, 
prove either derogatory from the dig- 
nity, or prejudicial to the interests, of 
art? It may more reasonably be anti- 
cipated that the public will, by be- 
coming more familiar with ornamental 
architecture, pay greater attention to the 
subject; that they will learn to discri- 
minate and appreciate; and not, as 
hitherto, ania a building a prodigy 
of art, because it may happen to be 
decorated with columns. To architects, 
this growing taste for embellishment 
cannot but be favourable, since, if 
they possess any talent, opportunities 
will not be wanting for the display 
of it. 

From the general tenour of what we 
have said, the reader will probably con- 
clude that we are not disposed to allow 
any merit to modern architects. So 
far, however, from this being the case, 
we consider the art to have made con- 
siderable advance during the present 
century, and perceive, with no small 
satisfaction, that some of our architects 
are endeavouring to emancipate it from 
those trammels with which it has so 
long been fettered. Unfortunately, we 
must not estimate this progress by what 
is actually executed, because many of 
the finest designs have never been re- 
alised, but are doomed to be buried in 
portfolios, Great, indeed, would be 
our concern could we for a single in- 
stant imagine, that the talent of this 
country could not have produced amore 


august and palatial fabric for the resi- 
dence of the sovereign than the dowdy 
building in St. James’s Park, the taste of 
which is not a degree above that of 
Regent-street. We, at one time, hoped, 
that the beautiful portico of Carlton 
House, certainly the very finest speci- 
men of the kind in the metropolis,— 
would have been permitted to have 
formed the facade of some other edi- 
fice ; we now deem it fortunate for the 
architect of the new palace that it has 
been removed. 

Whatever be the sins of modern 
architecture— and they are neither few 
in number nor inconsiderable in them- 
selves, there is at least one department 
of it to whose merits the moderns may 
lay an undivided claim — we mean do- 
mestic architecture, more particularly 
all that relates to the arrangement and 
decoration of interiors. It may seem, 
at first sight, that this is the most limited 
and most mechanical part; and to say 
the truth, notwithstanding the superi- 
ority of our architects in providing 
every convenience and luxury that 
might satisfy the most fastidious Syba- 
rite, they seem rather to have been con- 
tent to adopt obvious beauties, than 
solicitous to attain those which result 
from picturesque forms and combina- 
tions. In this respect,a wide field is 
open for study, and instead of content- 
ing himself with foliowing the beaten 
track, the intelligent architect will find 
numerous opportunities of producing 
far more striking effects than can be ob- 
tained by meredecoration. Here the Pal- 
ladian school, and that of their English 
copyists, are sadly defective; for not 
only are their best-contrived plans very 
objectionable in point of convenience, 
but abound with strange violations of 
symmetry. At the best, a series of 
rooms opening one into the other, and 
nearly all alike as to plan, neither dis- 
plays any ingenuity, nor leaves any thing 
to the imagination. There are no pointsof 
view that unexpectedly present them- 
selves to the spectator; no contrasts to 
break the insipid monotony, and, by 
diversifying the whole, to add to appa- 
rent extent. Still less do we find any 
attempt to diversify the effect of the 
architecture by the mode of admitting 
the light, while as for shade, that seems 
to be held in as great abhorrence by 
the architect, as it is by a Chinese 
painter. Indeed, were it not for the 
casual obstacles that sometimes compel 
the builder to deviate from his chess- 
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board system, we doubt whether any 
one of this school would venture upon 
a new idea. So little can be said in 
favour of the taste displayed in deco- 
ration, which had not much either of 
propriety, or character, or of grace; so 
that one might almost have been tempted 
to imagine that columns, cornices, Kc. 
instead of being designed for their par- 
ticular situations, had been supplied 
from some manufactory where they were 
produced by wholesale. 

We have already attempted to shew, 
that what is generally alleged as to 
the unsuitableness of Grecian style for 
our climate, is unfounded ; and it is to 
its severity, as compared with the tem- 
perature of the south of Europe, that 
we are indebted for that superior ac- 
commodation which characterises the 
interiors of our residences. By the aid 
of a material for the want of which the 
houses of the ancients must have been, 
in many respects, exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, and they must have felt the 
vicissitude of the weather in a far greater 
degree than ourselves,—we are enabled 
not only to obviate positive inconveni- 
ences, but to obtain the most splendid 
effect. It is hardly a poetical exagge- 
ration to say, that glass has furnished 
us with the means of rendering our 
walls transparent; neither shall we do 
justice to its utility if we consider it 
merely as excluding wind, cold, rain, 
and dust, since it contributes hardly 
less to the comfort of our apartments 
by excluding sound. The plan adopted 
both by the Greeks and the Romans 
in their private houses was, in fact, as 
much the result of necessity as of taste, 
since they had no other means of se- 
curing any tolerable degree of either 
privacy or quiet. 

It is not till very lately that we our- 
selves have begun to avail ourselves of 
glass as an article of luxury and deco- 
ration; for, that stained glass might be 
employed with equal advantage in any 
style of building, that it ought not to be 
considered as a characteristic of Gothic 
architecture, but only as a material to 
be fashioned into whatever form the 
artist required,—appears to have beena 
truth too abstruse for the comprehen- 
sion of those who conceived it to be 
part and parcel of a mode of building 
they had abjured as barbarous. Tinted 
glass gives us the power of creating 
another atmosphere, as it were, and to 
throw that rich, glowing light on our 
walls which is so grateful to the eye, 
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and which, so far from producing gaudi- 
ness, tones down, mellows, and blends 
the local colours of every object. 

One great step towards breaking 
through the dull unvaried system that 
hitherto prevailed, has been to unite 
the conservatory to the house, so as to 
beseparated from the drawing or dining- 
rooms only by glazed doors. By this 
approximation, both the conservatory 
itself, and the apartments with which it 
is connected, acquire an additional 
charm, as they mutually tend to set 
each other off to advantage ; the former 
is rendered always accessible, and the 
beauties it contains become permanent 
objects of admiration ; while the apart- 
ment which opens into it acquires al- 
most all the cheerfulness that could be 
derived from an external parterre. Yet 
although, even in its present form, the 
conservatory is a most desirable and 
elegant appendage to the mansion, it is 
capable of being carried to a very great 
pitch of improvement, so as to be ren- 
dered both in arrangement and extent 
areal garden, with a genial atmosphere 
of its own. Those who have visited the 
Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, will 
not doubt the practicability of such a 
plan,—not that we consider the con- 
servatories there as altogether realising 
our ideas. One great recommendation 
of such a spot would be, that it might, 
in the evening, be lighted up with gas 
(externally), and be appropriated to 
promenading, dancing, music, or any 
other of the amusements of a féte. 

The preceding hints have been some- 
what discursive from our immediate 
subject, as they more properly regard 
the formation of external scenery, con- 
sidered with regard to the house, than 
what belongs to the decoration of the 
apartments; we will, therefore, return 
to the latter, trespassing but for a short 
time longer on the patience of our 
readers. Among the various modes re- 
sorted to for the embellishment of 
rooms, no one is, in our opinion, less 
deserving to be imitated, than that of 
entirely covering the walls with a con- 
tinued landscape, since, however skil- 
fully executed, the illusion must neces- 
sarily be very incomplete; and even 
could the deception which is aimed at 
be rendered ever so perfect, it would 
still be a great solecism in taste. Be- 
sides, to say nothing of the absurd ap- 
pearance of chairs, tables, and other 
pieces of furniture, in contact with trees 
and rocks, or of the impossibility of con- 














cealing the angles of the walls, should 
the room be any other form than cir- 
cular, it is only from the opposite side 
of the room that any portion of the 
painting can produce its due effect. 
Even a panorama, admirable as it is 
for a mere exhibition, would, by no 
means, be eligible for an apartment ; 
but there is another contrivance lately 
invented, which, while it possesses all 
the illusive power of the panorama,—or 
rather exhibits that power still more 
forcibly, is expressly adapted to in- 
terior decoration, and that not exclu- 
sively by its striking pictorial effect, but 
also by its real utility, inasmuch as 
light may thus be obtained in situations 
where windows would be objectionable. 
The name by which the inventor pur- 
poses to designate this novel applica- 
tion of the principle of panoramic paint- 
ing, is the TELEORAMA, a term com- 
pounded of the Greek words ria, at a 
distance, and éeaua,a view, and denot- 
ing that the representation is beyond 
the walls of the apartment it serves to 
embellish. It is not the least recom- 
mendation of this novelty in architec- 
ture, that it admits of being put into a 
great variety of different forms, that the 
effect may be rendered more particu- 
larly brilliant by artificial light, and 
that while it sets off the architectural 
features of a room, it does not interfere 
with them. There is nothing, as in 
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both the panorama and diorama, to 
destroy the illusion, the boundary of 
the picture being completely concealed, 
without the least apparent artifice. Few 
things of the kind can be imagined more 
luxurious than a boudoir thus fitted up, 
where we may look out through an 
open screen of columns, or through a 
treillage overhung with vine leaves, 
upon an extensive sunny prospect—on 
the bay of Naples, the shores of Con- 
stantinople, or whatever other scene of 
enchantment may be raised by the 
magic of the pencil; without any thing 
to remind one of English gloom and 
English weather, save it happen to be 
the rain pattering against the window. 
Another advantage which the Teleorama 
possesses over either of the two species 
of representation we have just named, 
is that, as in a real view, the eye takes 
in more or less of it according as the 
spectator advances or recedes, or, in 
fact, as he changes his oe in any 
direction. We do not feel ourselves at 
liberty at present either to name the 
inventor, or to describe the invention 
itself more particularly, and shall there- 
fore content ourselves with observing, 
that it bids fair to introduce a new era 
in the decorative arts, and to found a 
more intimate and appropriate alliance 
between painting and architecture than 
has yet taken place. 
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ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. 


A Tragedy in Five Aets by M. Ancelot. 


Every one must have heard of the 
fierce contest in France between the 
classicists andromanticists. The Othello 
of Alfred de Vigny is a specimen of the 
latter faction; and this is to be followed 
by the Hernani of Victor Hugo. We 
have a penchant to the doctrines of 
this school, and we, therefore, wish 
its partisans the most unquestionable 
success. M. Ancelot; however, is a 
supporter of the first-named faction, 
though the drama which we are about 
to handle is not constructed strictly 
according to the unities. 

The plot of the tragedy, as may be 
assumed from the name, has an histori- 
cal foundation; but the author has 


wholly failed in taking that advantage 
of the personages, condition, and inci- 
dents of the period, which would, with- 
out doubt, have produced an excellent 
drama. But this could hardly be done 
by a cultivator of the unities, and the 
failure is to be lamented. The exhibi- 
tion of suffering sovereignty on the 
stage always constitutes a good lesson 
for less conspicuous mortals; for it 
shews that, under ali circumstances, 
weakness, care, misery, and wo, are 
the sure penalty of our kind; and the 
more elevated the individual, the more 
obnoxious is he to the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune. All the politi- 
cal circumstances of the time are passed 
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over in silence, all the conspicuous 
personages, both amongst the enemies 
ofthe intemperate favourite, and amongst 
the partisans in his madly- projected 
rebellion, are unmentioned—with the 
exception of Robert Cecil and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. For Lord South- 
ampton, M. Ancelot has substituted as 
a friend the very man who was Essex’s 
bitter and implacable foe, Lord Not- 
tingham. The time is immediately 
after the general’s return from Ireland ; 
and the story of the tragedy may be 
comprised in a few lines. The Earl of 
Essex having been disgraced, was con- 
fined to his own house. While the par- 
liament were about to examine his 
case, Nottingham obtains the queen’s 
consent to an interview with his friend. 
The meeting takes place—but Essex 
failing to speak of love (he has an 
amour with his friend’s wife, Lady 
Nottingham !), Elizabeth becomes sus- 
picious of a rival in the case. They 
at length part—she to give vent to her 
stifled fury —he to visit his mistress— 
when, at her request, he gives her a 
ring presented to him by the queen — 
with a promise, that if ever in trouble, 
and he transmitted this pledge, she (the 
queen) would stand his friend under the 
worst circumstance. On leaving Lady 
Nottingham he is arrested, and finally 
condemned and beheaded. 

The creating an intrigue between 
Essex and Lady Nottingham, particu- 
larly as her husband is represented his 
best and most virtuous friend, is a gra- 
tuitous piece of mischief. Essex, doubt- 
less, was notorious for his gallantry, and 
an intrigue might have actually existed 
between the parties—but then the hus- 
band was theactive enemy of the earl. If 
guilt must needlessly be introduced on 
the stage, it might have been done 
after this second fashion, and then 
there would have been a little of ro- 
mance in the incident. Lord Not- 
tingham, too, after eliciting our appro- 
bation for his honesty during the first 
acts—raises our disgust by his brutality 
in the last, by preventing his wife from 
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pleading his quondam friend’s pardon 
before the queen. If a chivalrous- 
minded man wanted personal satisfac- 
tion of his wife’s paramour, he would 
surely seek it with his own good sword, 
and not rest satisfied, like a cowardly 
beast of prey, with licking up the blood 
which had been shed by a vile execu- 
tioner. Yet such is my Lord Notting- 
ham’s procedure. 

The great fault of French tragedy 
is observable in this instance of 
M. Ancelot’s performance—i. e. the 
manners of France have been substi- 
tuted for those of the country whence 
the fable is supposed to originate. We 
have here the daughter of bluff Harry, 
old Queen Bess, talking with all that 
namby-pamby, milk-and-water fineness, 
in immemorial usage in the ruelles of 
the Fauxbourg St.Germain—and Essex, 
a courtier of the first water—and Not- 
tingham belying the roughness of those 
camps and hardy fields where he says 
he had passed his youth, and dealing in 
sugared phraseology—and his Sarah — 
his gentle Sarah, a Parisienne of the 
most delicate colouring. The spirit of 
Versailles has enervated every character 
with its softening influence — Essex, 
too, is made to be adjudged by the 
parliament — the parliament !— in the 
time of Elizabeth, when courts of 
high commission, and the Star Cham- 
ber, and martial law, were matters of 
ordinary life ! 

However, it is time that we proceed 
to our account of this drama. The 
first scene represents an apartment in 
the palace at Westminster, and dis- 
covers the Duchess of Nottingham, the 
Countess of Suffolk, the Duchess of Rut- 
land, and the other ladies of honour to the 
queen. The first of these good dames 
has a very woful cast of countenance ; 
and being questioned by her friend, 
the countess, about the reason, she 
alleges it to be the story of the Fair 
Rosamond, which she has been pe- 
rusing. Upon this answer her good 
friend observes (in most poetical terms, 
it must be admitted): 


*« Avec nous dans Southwark pourquoi ne pas venir 
Du bon William Shakespeare admirer les merveilles?” - 


We neither like Southwark nor Westminster in a line of poetry; yet Voltaire 
has the latter in his Henriade. Now, hear the puritanical Duchesse de Rutland : 


** Vous vantez beaucoup trop de profanes ouvrages 
Dont Vesprit de Satan souille toutes les pages, 
Comtesse de Suffolck. Si nos sages avis 
Naguére par la reine avaient été suivis’’—— 
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To which the other replies — 


“* Anna. William n’écrirait plus, je le sais ; mais la reine 
Blama de vos conseils la rigueur puritaine, 
Et Shakespeare, échappant a votre austerité, 
Enchantera son siécle et la posterité ; 
Malgré vous, de nous plaire il a le privilége, 
Il est ami d’Essex, la reine le protége, 
Son théatre 4 Southwark ne sera point fermé, 
Et les ours de Pinnit ont en vain réclamé.” ¢!) 


To them enters Elizabeth, with attendants, &c. &c.; and to her again enter 
Sir Raleigh (Sir Walter Raleigh), Lord Cecil, the Duke of Nottingham, and 
members of parliament; and of course there is much talk about the Lord Count 
Essex. At length Essex himself comes on the scene; and all others being 


motioned away, the following dialogue takes place between the tottering favourite 
and his Queen :— 


“« Eliz, And now, my lord, what plea hast thou to urge? 
A tardy-paced year hath wing’d its course 
Since last we saw thee present at our court ; 
And was not Essex sunk in wild despair 
Lest we should never deign to see him more ? 
Had I, alive alone unto my wrath, 

Been still the Queen —thou ingrate ! —thou wert lost 
Under the sentence of deep ignomiiy : 

But rank is banished —I am here to serve thee! 

In brief consent, I yielded to thy friend, 

And deigned to see thee Answer me, my lord — 
Whzy hast thou aided traitorous Tyrone, 

And sought to pluck my crown from off my brow — 
And, truckling to vile, popular applause, 

Essayed to drive me from my sovereign throne ?— 
Have I done aught to merit your revenge ? 

‘« Essex. Believe them not—I seek to harm my Queen! 
When, at my wrongs indignant, my rash friends 
Arrayed their numbers in the city’s walls, 

Repulsed I not their mad, impetuous course ? 

Since the dark hour I was disgraced by thee, 

And forced to bear my rivals’ contumely— 

And stood a felon in the haughty circle 

Of my own peers—have I not o’er my wrongs 
Hugg’d me to struggling silence —bow’d my head 
Without a murmur to thy chastisement ? 

But now the axe is raised —the block’s prepared :— 
Speak but one word! .... 

“ Elis. And who suspends thy fate ?— 

Ere thou wert forced to answer to thy peers, 

Did I condemn thee to our fatal Tower ?— 

And art thou not—all guilty as thou art— 

Living in freedom in the home I gave thee? 

Thou speak’st of scaffolds and of mortal doom... . 
See there—where on thy crime-intentioned hand 
Sparkle the jewels of the ring I gave thee, 

When honour call’d thee to the Hispanian wars! 
Thy soul, then yielding unto puny fear, 
Despondent sunk —until my breath gave life 

In words like these :—‘ If Essex e’er should anger 
His Queen, or e’er offend our biting laws, 

Let him but send to me this secret pledge, 

And I will pardon e’en his worst offence — 

And raise him from the dust where low he lies!’ 
Such were my words of comfort Dost thou heed me ? 

“ Essex. (falling on his knees. ) 

Oh yes !—my memory doth attest the fact.... 

“ Eliz. (raising him. ) 

The balance, then, of thine own life thou hold’st. 
VOL, I. NO. I. G 
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“ Esser. Why should I live when they have dared to brand me? — 
Welcome the worst of deaths —to rank disgrace ! 
Why should I ’count to thee my history— 
The perils of my youth and fearful battles— 
Since I am branded a convicted traitor ? 
Cadiz, and Rouen, and the chiefest city 
of Lusitania, will reply for me ! 
Or must I, needs, point out my many scars* 
“« Eliz. (aside.) Will he not speak of aught save scars and battles ? 
Well I remember all your high exploits ! 
*« Esser. Then grant fresh proof unto my well-tried valour, 
That I may strike my base accusers dumb ! 
Where shall I give thy standard to the breeze? 
Speak but my Queen —and instant at the word 
A hundred argosies of Spain are hers ! 
The fleets of craven Philip quick shall flee 
Far from the banks of Ganges and of Ind— 
Oh! that a path were offer’d to my course !— 
“« Eliz. (aside.) Not yet one word of love... But do not fear : 
Yet, if I yielded to thy warlike wish, 
Would not thy absence cause some secret tears ? 
Some youthful beauty, in her lone retreat, 
Would break her tender heart —from keen despair ! 


“ Essex. Ha!—what say’st thou ? 


































































































** Eliz. Surprised at last! 

“« Esser. My Queen— 
Could she believe, then 

‘« Eliz. (apart. ) Oh! to read his heart !— 








Raleigh suspected truly :—He is false ! 
‘* Essex. Yet—who should weep for me? 























“ Eliz. Thou askest me? 
\ “* Essex. She lives not 
“ Elis. Then I pity you, my lord. 








Hearts in this world will seek responsive hearts : 
To soothe our woes, and smile with us, in joy ~~ 
To grant our wishes—y ield us sigh for sigh ! 

This was the longing of my aching bosom !— 
How oft denied to those that wear a crown! 

But once I madly thought that gracious Heav’n 
Would grant me what I valued more than life ! 
A man—all worthy of my deepest love— 
Cherished the growing passion in my breast, 
Till we were conscious that the other felt 

Equal devotion unto ourselves——Oh God ! 

He soothed me when the coil of troublous life 
Maddened my spirits—we were blest indeed— 
I was his wholly—and forgot the Queen! 

That time is long since passed !” 






































To proceed with the scene would occupy too much space: however, Essex 
is still cold, and at length retires ; and the Queen soliloquises :— 


‘“* He hath repulsed all memory of my grace, 
And found no theme for converse, save his glory : 
Standing in anconcern and levity 
Within our presence, he would hide the past. 


* In the original the line runs thus :— 
“ Vous faut-il aujourd’hui montrer mes cicatrices ?” 


Rather an odd request by a gay gallant to his lady-love. Our readers will, perhaps, 
remember an odd scene between Cardinal Mazarin and the beautiful Anne of Austria, 
as described by the writers of the period—and, latterly, in the Memoirs of the younger 
Brienne, published by the laborious M. Barrére. 
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I feel it here !—Perchance some other love 
Hath ta’en his soul in bondage Doth she live— 
The woman !—Hath he from my courtly throng 
Chosen some beauty for his secret suit ? 

I know not—though sometimes methought the slave 
Cast glances that were treasonous to me.... 

Ha! if thou breath’st the air, thou daring minion, 
That hath despoiled me of my lover’s heart, 

Take heed—thy bliss is of a short-liv’d date !” 





The act concludes with an order to Cecil for the favourite’s arrest. We will 
not go through the long scene of love between the Duchess of Nottingham and 
her paramour, with which the second act commences, aud in which she begs and 
detains the precious ring bestowed on Essex by his Queen. When her lover 
departs, and the lady has had some talk to herself secundum artem, the Duke 
comes forward. He is sunk in sorrow for the condemnation of his friend, of 
which he duly informs his lady; then suddenly, as it were, wiping his eyes, he 
gives that peculiar turn to the conversation which is so truly French—for sorrow 
with us, in this our “ pays classique du rosbif' et plum-puding,” is stubborn and 
uncourteous in shifting its place. When we grieve, we do so in earnest; but 
our mercurial neighbours can in an instant go from 


“« Grave to gay —from lively to severe.” 


Witness the Duke of Nottingham—he is abimé’d, as the phrase goes, at the 
misfortune which has befallen his friend, yet he breaks out with 


“« En cessant de t’aimer, je cesserais de vivre ! 
Tu ne peux soupgonner quel doux plaisir m’enivre 
Lorsqu’en silence et seul j’admire tes appas. 

Hier, je te contemplais ; tu ne me voyais pas ; 
Tu paraissais ici travailler avec joie ; 
Ta main faisait courir Vor & travers la soie... . 
** Ta Duch. Vous étiez la! 


“* Notting. Pardonne! . . . Invisible témoin, 
Je n’osais approcher : je reconnu de loin 
Une écharpe azurée, ou, sous ta main agile, 
L’or fixait Uémeraude et la perle fragile .... 
Ce travail, qui a surpris mon regard indiscret, 
: Pour ton époux, peut-étre, était un secret?” 





This scarf the Duchess had, in truth, been preparing for her lover, and had, 
just before, given it to him in exchange for the ring. The Duke is sent for by 
the Queen, and the second act closes. 


“ Eliz. This night—this night—he pressed her to his heart— 
Dost hear me, Nottingham ! 

“ Notting. They’d palter, Queen 

*« Eliz. Silence! and hear me. Of his guilty passion 
The proof ’s at hand—take heed of what I say— 
This very night, from her whom thus he loves, 








He hath, in gift, a scarf. (She is about to take the scarf from the table.) 
“ Notting. Ha! 
“* Eliz. Look up and see 


“* Notting. (recognising it.) Ha! 
‘“* Eliz. Art doubtful still ?—Thou tremblest—look, my lord, 
On these mysterious cyphers—wot I well 
They are the pledges of their hated love ! 
** Notting. (aside.) Oh God! 
‘* Eliz. Now would I give my throne 
To know whose hand hath traced them . . . How is this !— 
Thy sense, perchance, hath probed the mystery— 
Thou’rt pale, Lord Nottingham—thou know’st her. 
“« Notting. No! 
‘* Eliz. How would a double vengeance joy my soul! 
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“ Notting. (aside.) I breathe again—Ha! tears—I will not weep— 
I must have blood—— 
“ Elis. Thy pleading tongue is mute 
In vaunting still his fame ‘and noble worth ! 
“* Notting. Queen—if, for thirty years, to English knights 
I've been a pattern for deep faith to thee ; 
If, whilst I’ve lov’d a soldier’s life to courts, 
For thee and for King Henry I have been 
All prodigal of life sana, on this trunk, 
This old and gnarled trunk, the many scars 
Bear attestation to my loyal service, 
I ask the recompense 
s¢ Elis. Speak boldly—How ? 
“« Notting. Sign his releasement—but for one short hour— 
I must speak with him—see him front to front! 





** Eliz. My heart can ill accord him thy request— 
To give him joy would lessen my revenge. 
The caitiff shall not see a single friend— 
Though ghostly succour we deny him not! 
** Notting. (aside.) A friend ! 
“ Eliz. (who has signed the sentence.) "Tis done—and thou hast earned 
it well !— 
Look here—the traitor’s sentence ! 
** Notting. (aside. ) Ha !—and shall 
His heart’s blood be denied unto mine arm ? 
(Aloud.) Madem—I cast myself before your feet— 
Grant him one moment’s freedom 































“ Eliz. cianiadl ! ' 
“« Notting. (rising. I will no longer pray 
“© Elis. What hop’st thou, then ?— 
‘* Notting. In face of Heaven will I behold him still!” 
She then hands the sentence to Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, turning to the lords, 
tells them to meet again, for the purpose of pronouncing her lover’s doom, who 
shall hear on his bended knees the words of fatal condemnation. Thus ends the 
third act. 
The scene in the fourth act discovers the Duchess of Nottingham, the Countess 


of Suffolk, the Duchess of Rutland, and ladies of honour, who are busy in 
examining and assorting various jewels and silks. The Duchess of Nottingham 
is pale and care-worn, and entreated by her friend the Countess to impart her ) 
secret affliction. She, however, evades the question, and inquires into the nature 

of her companion’s occupations. The reason is altogether of a French nature. 

Says the Duchess— 


“* Quels sont ces travaux importants 
Qui de votre loisir occupent les instants ?” 
Answers her friend— 
«* Silence !—— 


Replies the first lady— 





** Qu’est-ce donc? 
Rejoins her friend— 
“‘ Crains d’éveiller la reine. 
Ne te souvient-il pas que sa féte est prochaine ; 
Et que, selon l'usage, il nous faut, tous les ans, 
Déposer a ses pieds nos yieux et nos présents ?” 


The ladies depart, on a motion from her Grace, who remains and soliloquises ; 
—then enters to her the Queen, disturbed from her repose, and agitated in 
mind. This she takes care to tell her friend, in lines by no means well fitted for 
her tragic situation :— 


‘ Demosthéne et Sophocle a mes regards distraits 
De leur nobles écrits offraient en vain les charmes.”’ 
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When the mind is violently moved, 
particular matters of the kind there al- 
luded to are as little thought of as 
favourite monkeys or little puppy dogs. 
Our great novelist has painted the very 
same queen under deep excitement, in 
a very different manner. However, 
let that pass. From this commence- 
ment of the fourth act, in the hands of 
an expert dramatist, the plot might 
have been turned to admirable account. 
But the rhyme-shackle of French verse 
will defy the strength of even a giant. 
Look at Dryden, the man who, next to 
Shakespeare, perhaps, knew the uses of 
his language better than any other three 
poets put together—and even he broke 
down in his rhyming plays—which, 
with small fragmented exceptions, are 
complete failures. And look at Shakes- 
peare, the true and thorough artist as 
well as poet— and count how often he 
uses rhyme in his purely tragical parts. 
If the specimens are scanty there, they 
are altogether absent in his tragedies of 
the passions. The French language is 
excellent for purposes of wit, of persi- 
tlage, of comedy; but for lofty senti- 
ment, or very elevated movements of 
the mind, it is not adapted. Not that 
in France first-rate characters in every 
way have not lived ; but what share had 
the Montmorencies, the Bayards, the 
Duguesclins, and the Napoleons, in 
the formation of their Gallic idiom? 
Every language in its essence is typical 
of the character of the people. The 
French writers of tragedy took the 
Greek theatre for their model, and have 
therefore failed. Excellence will never 
accompany tame imitation. The Spani- 
ards have been wiser in their genera- 
tion; and hence the bold, manly, ro- 
mantic, enihusiastic enactments of Cal- 
deron, and Lope de Vega, and Moreto. 
The genius of Germany worked a pas- 
sage for itself; and lo! the manifold 
perfections of Gothe, and Schiller, and 
Lessing. The intellect of England dis- 
dained the vile trammels of the schools, 
or of an exploded antiquity; and are 
there not (to say nothing of him who 
stands by nature aloof, and is incom- 
parable — Shakespeare) Marlow, and 
Middleton, and Ford, and Marston, and 
Massinger, in attestation of our pre- 
eminence! They, with their followers, 
however, worked under favourable aus- 
pices; the country that they owned as 
their birth-place was the clime of free- 
dom, in which thought roved freely 
where it listed, and on expanded wings 
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wantoned from clime to clime, gathered 
the most precious gifts of the earth, 
and then laid them up in store where 
enjoyment was secured, and existence 
pleasurable and without alloy. That 
there were commotions in the country, 
is without doubt; but they were excited 
between the monarch and the aristo- 
cracy of the highest order, while all 
other ranks and classes were left in 
comparative peace. The model ob- 
served by the tragedy-writers of France, 
that is to say the Greek theatre, is con- 
sistent with itself. The ancient Greek 
character is conspicuous for lofty pre- 
tensions and dignity, a staid demeanour, 
and a deep philosophy. Hence, in the 
selection of their subjects, the writers 
always affected characters and person- 
ages most conspicuous for their moral 
elevation or their mental superiority. 
Look to the dramas founded on the 
woful incidents in the houses of Atreus, 
or of Laius, or the Philoctetes, or the 
Ajax Mastigophoros, or the Prome- 
theus Desmotes, or the Medea, or the 
Hyppolytus Stephanophoros. This was 
the natural consequence from their 
gloomy religion, whence Hope, the 
sweetest of the gifts of heaven to man, 
was entirely banished, and where Fear 
was the gloomy lord of the ascend- 
ant. Human happiness, to the Grecian 
thinker, depended less on individual 
virtue or moral excellence, than on the 
mad, crocketty, and incalculable ca- 
prices of destiny. The Greek drama, 
therefore, bears no contradiction in 
itself: —but it is far otherwise with 
that of France. The darkness of the 
Ethnic creed passed away—and Chris- 
tianity established her empire. ‘The 
new revelation scoured from the eyes 
of man the thick cloud of darkness 
which had enshrouded his vision and 
cramped his senses. He was then 
awakened, and became conscious that 
the flame of reason burnt. within his 
soul, and that it would burn in spite of 
the threats of fatalism, or the chilling, 
nipping, influences of fear. But then, 
at the same time, he was aware, that 
the due cherishing of that flame de- 
pended on his own vigilance; and ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser degree 
of care bestowed upon it, the fire would 
assume an intense or a duller ray. 
Thus had the nature of man become 
altogether changed—-thus had his aspi- 
rations assumed a different hue, and 
his passions a varied character. And 
was it not incumbent on the modern 
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dramatist, whose great perfection con- 
sisted in the ability which he possessed 
to portray those passions — to accom- 
modate himself to the exigencies of the 
season? Instead of that, the French, in 
their obstinate conceit, stuck fast by the 
Grecian faith, and they have failed, as 
they deserved. Of this a woful in- 
stance is at hand in the very play which 
we are analysing. As we said at the 
commencement of this line of obser- 
vations, a most excellent opportunity 
has been lost. The plot in the latter 
half of “ Elizabeth,” we again repeat, 
might have been turned to most admi- 
rable contrivance. But M. Ancelot has 
failed altogether. All his personages 
(it is the vice of all his brother drama- 
tists) seem to be actuated by one sole 
principle; consequently there is no 
play of the passions. There is never 
any thing like double motive, or com- 
plicated purpose, or mental machinery, 
or impulse within impulse — one, in- 
deed, more powerful than the other, 
but the more moderate, however, aux- 
iliary to, or qualifying the full working 
or elaboration of the more impetuous. 
Yet is not this in the order of human 
nature, from the simplest savage to 
beings of the most refined order ‘— 
Again, the single feeling is, for the 
most part, kept ina state of subjection. 
This may occasionally be with minds 
of Herculean mould (although Poly- 
pheme, the Cyclop, is represented as 
roaring from intensity of pain), but 
with weaker minds all feelings will out 
and work their way. A Machiavel 
might dally with the inward pain that 
was devouring him—a Talleyrand might 
smile in gentle conciliation, though his 
heart’s blood were raging with a tem- 
pest of hidden passion —or a Castle- 
reagh, in his place in Parliament, might, 
to all appearance, be dozing in half- 
conscious tranquillity, while invectives 
and scurrility were being levelled at his 
head; but they would be indifferent 
characters in a tragedy. Every per- 
sonage must be introduced to eflect 
some climax, either in himself, or, by his 
instrumentality, in another. He must 
either be a perfect individuality in him- 
self, or be instrumental towards the 
perfection of the individuality of ano- 
ther. They must all, therefore, speak 
and act according to the greater or 
lesser importance of their end. In the 
play before us, however, there is not a 
single perfect character. For the Queen 
is represented as confessing her weak- 
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ness to her subject, without any reason— 
that weakness being love for a man 
young enough to be her son—and that 
queen being Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Henry the Eighth! In the best scene, 
and that is the one which we have last 
given, our readers will immediately re- 
cognise the poor quality of the emotion. 
In the hands of a perfect master, there 
would have been given more latitude 
for by-play, and for the representation 
of the differently moditied emotions of 
a proud queen before a subject, and of 
a soul-stirred and haughty subject be- 
fore his queen. Then, too, the weak- 
ness of the woman would have been 
more broadly shadowed forth in the 
one—but aweakness of the e9mmingled 
elements of fierce love and implacable 
hatred —while the other would have 
expressed, in phrases of greater elo- 
quence than can possibly be conveyed 
by mere monosyllables —the agony of 
his wounded confidence and his horror 
at the treachery and infamy of him who 
so lately was amongst men, and as a 
friend, the best beloved of his heart. 
Still less is the Duchess of Nottingham 
a highly-wrought personification, or one 
complete within itself. Then as to the 
language put into her mouth, it is by 
no means of the first order. As an in- 
stance, only let our readers see the 
speeches set down for her mouthing in 
the most important scene in which she 
is concerned, viz. where the Queen 
lays open her griefs to the agitated 
Duchess, explaining to her that she had 
signed the sentence for their mutual 
lover’s execution, having discovered 
his criminal amour with an unknown 
female of her court. The Duchess’s part, 
then, in this important scene, is com- 
prised in the following sentences :— 
*“ Madame—” “Il... mourra?”— 
“Sans espoir de pardon !”—*“ Qui, 
madame /”"—-** Vous pensez ?” +“ Peut- 
étre”.—“ Quel tourment !”—*“ A son 
ambition quels biens offrirait-elle ?”— 
* Comment ?”’ — “ Un anneau ?”— 
“ Dieu! si c’était .. ’—* Sans 
doute !” — “ Ciel!” —“ Ah! c’en est 
trop!” (We think so too).— “Me 
dédaigner!”—and “ Exit.” 

Now we would ask any person of 
the commonest sense, whether the cle- 
verest actress that ever lived could 
make any thing of such stuff and non- 
sense. All the grimace and contortion, 
and drawing up of the shoulder until it 
touches the ear, will fail to bestow the 
faintest vigour to the enactment. And 
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yet M. Ancelot, the author, is, by his 
countrymen, rated as being by no 
means destitute of talent. But’ the 
truth is, that dramatic writers with them 
attend more to pointedness of expres- 
sion than to pointedness of character ; 
they would rather have a soft melliflu- 
ous line, than a rough-hewn exclama- 
tion of intense suffering — they would 
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clap their hands in jubilation at an 
epigrammatic turn, and pass with un- 
concern such a passage as that one 
in Romeo and Juliet, by her delivery 
of which, Miss Fanny Kemble, the 
wondrous formation, makes the house 
nightly echo to thrice-rounded ap- 
plause— 


“* Juliet. Speakest thou from thy heart? 


“* Nurse. 

Or else beshrew them both. 
“ Juliet. 
“« Nurse. 


From my soul, too ; 


Amen! 
To what !— 


*« Juliet. Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much.” 


Here we fancy we can see our friend, the Frenchman, shrug up his shoulders 
in despair, and cry, bah! like a throttled sheep. But such a_ passage as the 
following would make him cry bravo! till all the breath was fairly out of his 


body. 


** J’ai gouverné sans peur—et je m’abdique sans crainte.”—Sylla. 


or as— 


‘* Eh bien ; punissez donc une épouse coupable ; 
Ne voyez que sa honte, et non pas son remords !”—Elisabeth, p. 58. 


or as— 


“« Je veux étre une reine, et ne suis qu’une femme !” 


“ Superbe — magnifique” — cries the 
stupified Frenchman ; and away he 
goes to his repose, au cinguiéme, with 
the utmost satisfaction. 

In further illustration of what a fe- 
male heart should be, under excitement, 
we much wished to have adduced the 
charactersof Juliet, and Lady Constance, 
and Monimia : and even the young lady 
in Miss Mitford’s late tragedy of Rienzi 
might be adduced in exemplification 
of our views : but we should greatly ex- 
ceed our limited space. Suffice it, then, 
to say, that every individual actually 
bearing on the plot, should not be a 
passive but an active personage ;—that 
in her hours of repose a woman should 
be full of softness and confiding love, 
—modified, however, according to qua- 
lifying circumstances ;—but that in her 
moment of passion she should speak 
forth in unsubdued energy. Woman 
cannot control her feelings, whether 
she be of high or low degree,—the ma- 
jestic Cleopatra,—or Emilia, the wait- 
ing woman to the gentle Desdemona. 


Nor yet are Essex or Nottingham 
completed characters : every one would 
naturally suppose that the former was a 
role capable of being brought into very 
strong relief :—it is, on the contrary, 
most sparely and scantily done. The 
lover, in fact, only appears in two scenes. 
Of all the personages in the tragedy, Not- 
tingham appears to be the most perfect 
representation ; though we can assure 
our good friend the reader that this is 
but lame and halting praise. 

But to return to our analysis. After 
the Queen has left the Duchess in a 
state of perplexity, and just as she has 
read a letter secretly conveyed to her 
from Essex, who is confined in the 
Tower, and in which he beseeches her 
to present the ring to the Queen, and 
demand his life, the Duke joins his 
lady, and prevents her exit. She is still 
anxious to go to the Queen, where her 
duty calls her; and the following la- 
conic but emphatic dialogue takes place 
between the guilty fair one and her 

angry lord :— 


“* Notting. Cherchez-vous a me fuir ? 


“* La Duchesse. 
“* Notting. 


Qu’avez-vous dit ? 
Eh bien ! 


Ne me refusez pas un moment d’entretien. 
“‘ La Duch, Mais, je vous le répéete, un devoir . . . . 
“* Notting. 

‘* Comme vous etes pale ! 
** La Duch. Mylord — 
‘* Notting. (la forgant de s'assevir) Asseyez-vous ! 


** La Duch. 





Qui vous presse ? 
Asseyez-vous, Duches+e. 


Oh, mon Dieu!” 
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At length the Duchess sees that her husband is fully aware of her guilty pas- 


sion; and ‘having cast herself at his feet, she exclaims— 


** Duch. Strike here ! 
** Notting. Ha! strike thee—aye—when he is dead. 
** Duch. I am a wretch —and shrink not from the blow: 
Hence with all softness ! strike —for thine own honour ! 
And I will kiss thine hand that brings me death — 
For that will be less cruel than thy mercy ! 
Oh ! had’st thou known the pangs of this base heart, 
Even in the moment when impetuous passion 
Fevered my brain—ran riot through my blood ! — 
Thou, whom I basely sold, didst gently use me — 
Thy love, unfading, wondered at my tears, 
While every look of tenderness would pierce 
Far worse —more keenly than a scorpion’s sting ! — 
To restless nights succeeded hopeless days ; 
Whilst I, accursed wretch, invoking death, 
Hated my crime—yet sunk more deep i in sin! 
“ Notting. Fool that I was to wed 
« Duch. Aye—cast upon me 
Foulest reproaches — so I only die ! 
“* Notting. So—truly. 
** Duch. Aye, strike this proffered breast ; 
But let my blood propitiate thy wrath — 
For I alone am guilty. 
“* Notting. Would’st thou shield 
Thy thrice base paramour ; but he escapes not : — 
Before the congregated lords shall he — 
The traitor—hear his doom —and thou again 
Shalt see that face in fear’s pale livery clothed ! 
** Duch, And shall he fall a victim, whilst I bear 
The pledge of life and pardon. Let me hence! 
** Duke. No! he shall die. 
** Duch. Oh God! he shall not die, for I will fly thee. 
“« Duke. Less speed, I prithee—( holding her. ) 
** Duch. Do not bar my passage. 
The deep remorse from one crime is enough ; 
But thou would’st have me, also, cause his death ! 
Oh loose your hold, and let me seek the Queen. 
But think not that I would escape your vengeance ; 
I will, anon, return, a willing victim, 
To die —so help me, Heaven, at thy feet ! 
“* Notting. Each w ord that’s utter’d by those poisonous lips 
Adds to the fever of my fierce revenge ! 
Even in the moment of thy wildest anguish, 
Thy guilty love is manifest ; and know 
That every tear that trickles down those cheeks 
Bears a fresh evidence unto thy guilt! 
Pollution !—would’st thou save him from his doom — 
On whose bemangled corse thou soon shalt gaze. 
“« Duch. 1 will redeem him. 
‘ Notting. Thou shalt not. 
* Duch. Oh God !— 
** Notting. Hush th’ asseveration of that holy name — 
Thou shalt; not pass. 
** Duch. In pity hold me not, 
But let me snatch him from his bloody fate ! 
“« Notting. Look, there — 
** Duch. What gaze I on. 
* Duke, Thy lover's form "’ 








Through the windows, at the back of the stage, Essex, surrounded by soldiers, 
is seen to pass. The Duchess falls lifeless at her husband’s feet, while the cur- 


tain drops. 


The fifth act opens with a representation of Elizabeth’s oratory, where she is 
discovered amidst her ladies, in the attitude of prayer, seated on a pile of cushions. 


The Countess of Suffolk is reading the service, while the Queen is impatient at 
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her lover’s delay in sending the secret token bestowed on him by her majesty. 
The whole of this scene is written with considerable power and effect. At length 
the Duchess of Nottingham rushes in, pale,and with dishevelled hair; when, cast- 
ing herself at the feet of the Queen, she exclaims — 


Ah ! de grace, arrétez! S’il en est temps encore, 
Qu’on épargne ses jours ! 


“ Eliz. Que vois-je? 
« La Duch. Il vous implore. 

Votre anneau ... le voila! C’est moi... c’est moi... 
“ Eliz. Grand Dieu ! 


Cet anneau dans vos mains! A quelle heure, en quel lieu, 
Vous l’a-t-il done remis ?— 


The Queen immediately despatches a page to arrest the execution; but the 
saving message is too late: and Nottingham, at the head of all the personages of 
the drama, comes exultant before the Queen, and announces the death of his late 
treacherous friend. 


** Eliz. Dead! (to the Duchess.) But thou—name the title 
That made thee guardian of his days and mine ? 
Thou could’st have saved him from the axeman’s clutch, 
Thou base-born slave! And what detained thy steps? 
Why wert thou leaden-paced, — speak boldly forth ; 
For by yon Heaven I do suspect 
“* Notting. (advancing ) My Queen! 
“« Duch. (throwing herself between the Queen and her husband. ) 
Hold ! —no one, my Queen, hath staid my tardy pace— 
I am his murderer! I wished his death ! 
** Queen. Thou! Oh what a world of horrors ! Where to turn, 
That some appalling crime strike not my sight ! 
And did’st thou hate him ? — 
** Duch. 1?1—— 
“ Eliz. Thou lov’dst him, then. 
** Duch. Oh God ! 


“ Eliz. Aye, God above may pardon thee ; but I — 
Ha! never—never. Hence — quick — prepare ; 
The keenest torture 








«* Duch. Stay — thou art avenged ! 
The hand of death is on me. 
““ Eliz. Drag her hence ! 


‘* Notting. Thou hast been deeply wronged ; but hold awhile, 
There yet remains a guilty one to punish. 
Thou’dst know, my queen, who barred her near approach 
To thy most gracious presence. It was I !— 
** Eliz. All-merciful Heaven ! — 
** Notting. Then pause not in thine anger : 
Essex is shorter by the head. Strike home, 
For mine is bloodless. 





“ Elis. Hence ! — This woman still 
Infests me with her person. 
** Duch. Oh, I die! ' 


‘“* Elis. Drag hence the carrion from mine eyes ! 
(They lead out the Duchess. ) 
And thou — 

Thou hoary murderer — go, get thee gone — 
Drive hence the miscreant ! 

* Notting. Ha! drive me hence ! — 
1 ask no mercy — give me instant death. 
I have avenged my wrong, and spare me not. 
Strike an old warrior — wronged far more than thou ! 

“« Elis. Accursed monster —is thy ravenous fever 
Of hatred slaked in blood so noble?’ Hence — 
Away —in mercy. 








ee 


[ Exit Nottingham, followed by guards. 
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The Queen sinks into her chair, overpowered by her emotions. At length 
Cecil addresses her in remonstrance ; and she replies — 


To whom speakest thou of glorious sovereignty ? 
Look on me, Cecil. Doth my mien convey 

The secret awe inspired by majesty ? 

My doom is come, — depart —I have no subjects ; — 
What are to me your treaties — wars —exploits ? 


Ar the head of lake Ontario, a long, 
narrow strip of land separates its 
clear waters from a smaller expanse, 
generally known by the name of Bur- 
lington Bay. Along the northern part 
of the beach, as this strip is called, 
close under the residence of Brant, the 
Mohawk chieftain, a number of de- 
tached, picturesque trees, grow upon 
the sand, curiously festooned with gi- 
gantic vines interwoven among their 
branches ; and in the ground beneath, 
at short intervals, are many square 
artificial hollows, the remains of a for- 
tified camp of a party of the Huron 
Indians, who resisted the original in- 
vasion of their hunting grounds, when 
the French first attempted to establish 
military posts in that remote wilder- 
ness. 

At first sight, it seems strange that 
the Hurons should have advanced so 
far to meet the enemies of their in- 
dependence ; but a cursory inspection 
of the map will serve to shew, that in 
taking this advanced position they 
were guided by a military eye of no 
common perspicacity. The country on 
their right and left was covered with a 
forest penetrable only by Indians ; rude 
ascents and steep precipices rose in 
the midst of it, presenting a vast ram- 
part of great extent against access from 
the low country. 

It is evident, from the choice of their 
position, that the Hurons expected the 
French to arrive in boats ; and to pre- 
vent them from penetrating into Bur- 
lington Bay was, without doubt, the 
motive which induced them to prefer 
it. Whether they were ever attacked 
in that position is no longer remem- 
bered, but an adventure of a party of 
them during the time they were en- 
camped at this place is not excelled by 
any demonstration of resolution in the 
records of ancient heroism. 


Here is my throne —the Tudor’s reign hath past. 


THE HURONS.—A CANADIAN TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* SIR ANDREW WY LIE.” 


The French had in the mean time 
constructed Fort St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the river Niagara, at which 
the Indians became alarmed, and sent 
out a strong detachment, who in- 
trenched themselves on the rising 
ground of the opposite bank, where 
Fort George is now situated. 

In taking this new position, which 
evidently demonstrated courage and 
defiance, the Hurons did not suffi- 
ciently consider the superiority which 
the French possessed in their boats. It 
was easy at any time for the garrison 
of Fort St. Louis to attack the Indian 
intrenchments; but the Hurons had 
no engines capable of disturbing the 
embattled walls and sheltered quarters 
of their enemies. The few rude canoes 
which they had formed on the spot 
were unfit for warlike purposes. 

What was wanting to these brave 
people in the machinery of war. was 
supplied by their ingenuity; they em- 
ployed their canoes in fishing, and the 
sentinels on the walls of the fortress 
were frequently found pierced with 
arrows. This annoyance from the 
canoes inflamed the garrison; and it 
was determined to dislodge the Indians. 

The night appointed for the enter- 
prise was at the change of the moon, 
when no light, save that of the stars, 
could shine upon the adventure. The 
command was given to the Chevalier 
La Porte, a young officer of aspiring 
bravery, and beloved by all the gar- 
rison. The boats belonging to the for- 
tress were collected, torches were pre- 
pared, and grenadoes, together with 
many other instruments of combustion, 
to fire the stakes and fences of the 
Indian fortification. The enterprise 
was against warriors who were never 
known to have yielded. 

The Hurons had no intelligence of 
these preparations; but their natural 
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sagacity apprised them that they could 
not expect to remain long in their strong 
hold unmolested. While their enemies 
were concerting the means of their de- 
struction, they were no less active in 
augmenting their defence. In this 
crisis the incident took place which 
we have now to describe. 

While the preparations for the expe- 
dition were going forward, the wife of 
La Porte was induced by the beauty of 
the weather to embark with her child 
for a sail under the walls of Fort 
St. Louis. The wind happened to 
blow strong from lake Ontario, and 
she in consequence directed her pin- 
nace to be rowed, in the lee of the high 
banks, up the river. In the course of 
this little excursion the boat was drawn 
into one of the whirlpools ; and though 
saved from the vortex by the dexterity 
of the rowers, was thrown over towards 
the Canadian shore, and captured by 
some of the Indians, who were fishing 
near the spot. 

La Porte, on learning the misfortune 
of his lady and child, became impatient 
to rescue them, and to revenge the in- 
sults which he conceived his wife must 
have suffered. Accordingly, it was de- 
termined that the attack on the Indian 
camp should be made on that night; 
and soon after dark the troops were 
embarked. It wasa gloomy night—the 
sky was overcast—the wind was gusty 
—the waters of the lake were muddy 
and troubled—and the heavens and 
the earth were ominously darkened, as 
if fate frowned on the expedition. But, 
nevertheless, the gallant Frenchmen 
reached the Canadian shore, and ap- 
proached in silence towards the pali- 
sades of the Indian encampment. 

The Hurons, in the joy of having 
taken prisoner the wife of their most 
intrepid adversary, had spent the fore 
part of the evening in revelry and 
gladness; but, tired of their feasting, 
when the French approached, were in 
a profound sleep, and, dreadless of 
danger, were without their usual watch. 
But there was a faithful dog among 
them ; and the soft footing of the ene- 
my’s advance could not be concealed 
from his vigilant ears. As they drew 
near he began to bark—first at in- 
tervals ; but hisalarm gradually became 
louder and louder, until he had roused 
the Indians from their fatal security. 
While they were rallying, La Porte 
advanced his troops close to the pali- 
sades, and poured a shower of fire and 
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lead through the apertures. The In- 
dians, notwithstanding their surprise 
and confusion, made a desperate re- 
sistance. They mounted theirassigned 
posts, and, with heroic resolution, de- 
fended themselves against their ene- 
mies, who, having scaled the enclosure, 
advanced upon them sword in hand, 
cutting down all who opposed their 
progress. 

In the meantime, La Porte, anxious 
to rescue his wife, frequently called her 
aloud by name ; and at last she heard 
his voice, and replied with an exclama- 
tion of joy. 

The Indians, on hearing this, be- 
lieved she was the object of the enter- 
prise, and formed a rampart around 
her and the infant she held in her arms. 
The French attacked them with the 
animation peculiar to their character ; 
but it was in vain. The Indians re- 
pulsed them with their spears, and 
raised a wall of the slain before them- 
selves. La Porte, almost distracted, 
commanded the torches and com- 
bustibles to be lighted, and the wig- 
wams in which the squaws and pa- 

ooses of the Indians were lodged to 
Be set on fire. The flames spread 
with appalling rapidity—the shrieks 
and screams of the burning victims 
pierced the hearts even of the infuriated 
Frenchmen; but the Indians stood in 
their places like adamant, with a con- 
stancy of purpose that the adventures 
of European war have never surpassed. 
By the light of the flames, the Indians 
were enabled to make a fearful retalia- 
tion — they bent their bows and drew 
their arrows from their quivers, and in 
the first shower of their shafts every 
arrow bore a billet to the heart of an 
enemy. Another such desolating vol- 
ley had destroyed the French: but at 
this crisis one of the sachems, fixing his 
eye on La Porte, called on his Indian 
companions to stay their arrows for a 
moment; and placing one of his own 
on his bowstring, he levelled it at the 
breast of the intrepid Frenchman. 

The sachem was standing at the time 
beside Madame La Porte, and by that 
circumstance he was protected from 
the muskets of the assailants. On 
both sides there was a pause—the fate 
of La Porte seemed inevitable — when 
his lady, with heroic presence of mind, 
as the bow was drawn to its full bent, 
snatched a burning brand, and dashed 
it at the hand of the sachem,—the 
harmless arrow dropped at his feet. 
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The French raised a shout, — La Porte 
rushed on the sachem, and sabred 
him to the ground. This decided the 
conflict for a time. The Indians made 
no further resistance, but fled from 
their encampment, and abandoned all 
to their enemies. 

Here the curious sagacity of the 
Indians in this desperate condition of 
their affairs, shewed itself. On escaping 
from the entrenchments of their camp, 
instead of scattering themselves, they 
all instinctively ran, as if they had 
been directed by a command, to the 
spot where the boats of their enemies 
were lying, and cut them adrift. They 
then planted themselves under the 
bank, and, with bent bows and fixed 
arrows, waited the return of the French. 
La Porte, when he found the camp 
abandoned, mustered his men, and led 
them back to where they had left the 
boats, with the intention of re-embark- 
ing. The Indians heard them coming, 
and suppressed their breathing. The 
French drew near, and went straight to 
embark: those who were foremost gave 
the alarm, that the boats were gone. 
In the same moment a shower of the 
Indian arrows made dreadful havoc 
among them. La Porte was standing 
with his wife and her child leaning on 
his arm, when this terrible ambuscade 
so suddenly burst upon his men. But 
possessing that presence of mind which 
qualified him to undertake the difficult 
enterprise in which he was engaged, he 
directed his wife to lie down with her 
child; and calling to such of the soldiers 
as had torches and combustibles, to 
light them, and to plant them on the 
ground, he charged the Indians in 
their lurking places under the bank, 
and before many of them could escape, 
he was their master again. The con- 
test was now unequal. The Indians, 
however, rallied on the top of the 
bank ; and the torches illuminating the 
shore, enabled them to take perfect aim 
at the French. La Porte, though he 
escaped himself, saw with dreadful feel- 
ings his men falling around him one 
by one. 

By this time the garrison of Fort 
St. Louis, anxious spectators, had dis- 
cerned by the lights on the shore that the 
boats were thrown adrift, and justly ap- 
prehending from that circumstance that 
their comrades had the worst of the con- 
flict, manned the two or three boats 
which remained at the garrison, and 
went to their assistance. They arrived 
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at the critical moment when the Che- 
valier La Porte and his few remaining 
companions were exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and their ammunition nearly all 
expended. The reinforcements cheered 
the French and dismayed the Indians, 
who, nevertheless, with the constancy of 
their fearless nature, maintained them- 
selves upon the top of the bank ; and 
the heavens having by this time cleared 
up, their tall forms, darkly seen by the 
star-light, presented conspicuous tar- 
gets, as it were, to the aims of the 
French : thus, in their turn, they fell as 
fast as the soldiers of La Porte, whom 
they had so nearly destroyed. Victory 
being now decidedly with the French, 
La Porte was anxious to re-embark his 
few remaining men; but as the Indians 
stood firm, the honour of the French 
would not permit them to listen to pru- 
dent counsels, and with one voice they 
declared their determination not to re- 
treat. 

In the meantime, Madame La Porte, 
who, with her child, had continued ly- 
ing on the ground, to escape the arrows 
of the Indians, during a short pause in 
the battle raised herself, holding her 
child in her arms, to see the aspect of 
the conflict: while in this position she 
was discovered by an Indian, and al- 
most in the same moment the infant 
was pierced with an arrow. She felt 
him shudder—and then he was dead, 
but she clung to the lifeless body, and 
again stretched herself on the ground. 

At this moment, La Porte seeing that 
the firmness of the Indians was not to 
be overcome by attacking them in front, 
despatched a few of his men under the 
bank of the river to attack them in rear. 
This manceuvre was successful. The 
Indians finding themselves between two 
fires, uttered a wild shout and again 
fled ; but it was not the flight of defeat. 
They rallied in the darkness, and before 
the French could reach them they were 
descending towards the landing-place, 
through a narrow path which wound 
through the bushes towards the bank 
where the boats lay. Here they found 
Madame La Porte lying on the ground, 
still embracing her lifeless infant; and 
one of them was on the point of de- 
spatching her with his tomahawk. It 
happened, however, that among the 
French who had fallen there was one 
who, though severely wounded, was 
able to use his right hand, with which 
he still grasped his sword. Seeing the 
peril of the lady, in the same moment 
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that the Huron raised his tomahawk, 
the wounded man, with a desperate 
effort, plunged his sword into the heart 
of the savage. By the exertion he in 
the same instant expired. 

At day-light the two bodies were 
seen as they died. The Indian’s, hold- 
ing the tomahawk, was still in the posi- 
tion, though he lay upon his back, in 
which he had raised his arm; and the 
Frenchman’s sword stood in the heart 
of the Indian, grasped with seemingly 
the same energy with which it had been 
fixed there. 

During this conflict on the shore, 
La Porte, who had hurried up the steep 
bank with his men, in quest of the 
fugitive Indians, not finding them, re- 
turned to re-embark, satisfied with his 
victory ; but when he again reached the 
top of the bank, and saw, by the gleam 
of the morning, which now began to 
dapple the east, the Indians in pos- 
session of the boats and the landing- 
place, with his lady besmeared with 
blood, he was for a moment struck with 
consternation: it was, however, only 
fora moment. The undaunted courage, 
and the bold expedients with which the 
unconquerable Hurons had fought and 
circumvented him, fired his French 
emulation, and he determined not to 
leave the field while a single Indian 
remained. A few words told this reso- 
lution to his men. They shared his 
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pride and spirit, and with a unani- 
mous voice they cried, as if inspired 
simultaneously by the same instinct, 
“ Let each take his man!”—and rushed 
down upon the Indians, of whom as 
many as there were Frenchmen almost 
in the same instant fell beneath their 
swords. 

Only three of these determined war- 
riors now remained. Yet these three 
stood as resolute in stern sublimity as 
if they were still surrounded by their 
heroic companions. They fixed their 
arrows to their bow-strings, and were 
on the point of taking aim, when two of 
them were pierced with as many bul- 
lets. Such unsurpassed heroism moved 
the admiration of all the French, and 
La Porte ordered that last warrior to be 
spared. But the Huron would not ac- 
cept the boon. His arrow was ready 
in the bow —he raised it—took aim—. 
and it quivered through the heart of 
La Porte. He himself sunk at the 
same time under the swords of every 
Frenchman who was near enough to 
inflict a blow. 

So ended this intrepid adventure. 
The bodies of La Porte and his child 
were placed in one of the boats, and, 
with Madame La Porte, were slowly 
conveyed to the garrison. The bodies 
of the slain were next morning buried 
by the French where they lay. 


WEST INDIAN SKETCHES.—NO. I. 


ADVENTURE WITH A PIRATE. 


In the year 1825, as nearly as I can 
recollect, Captain Sloat, of the Ameri- 
can armed schooner Grampus, stationed 
at St. Thomas’, captured a celebrated 
pirate, that had been outlawed for some 
years, in the following manner. The 
name of the pirate I cannot now re- 
member. 

Captain Sloat, having heard that the 
pirate was somewhere along the south 
side of Puerto Rico, purchased or hired 
a small sloop that had just arrived at 
St. Thomas’, from thence, loaded with 
tobacco and coflee. As soon as she 
had discharged her cargo, he put two 
lieutenants and thirty-five men on 
board, well armed, with four or six 
small 6-pounders, with orders imme- 
diately to proceed to the same place 
she would have returned to had he not 


engaged her, retaining one or two of 
her former crew as pilots. On her en- 
tering the small harbour, the pirate 
discovered and knew her, and made 
all possible sail to prevent her commu- 
nicating with the shore before he cap- 
tured her; expecting to tind specie or 
dry goods, in return for the tobacco 
and coffee that she had taken to St. 
Thomas’. 

As he approached the sloop to nearly 
a short parallel distance, he shewed 
symptoms of suspicion on discovering 
the guns (all the hands were concealed 
but the pilots): he then had too much 
headway to escape, which he attempted 
by wearing; but the sloop got outside 
of him, and gave him a discharge of 
musketry, which was kept up with all 
the vigour possible, killing eleven of 
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his crew ; the remainder laid flat down, 
and refused to assist in either fighting or 
navigating the vessel : their sole anxiety 
was to escape from the shower of balls 
that was passing over them. Under 
these circumstances, the pirate dis- 
played the most astonishing coolness 
and indifference to his life, which called 
forth the unqualified admiration of the 
officers and men opposed to him. 
Lieut. M‘Gruder, the second in com- 
mand (the first was Lieut. Prendergast), 
informed me that he saw the pirate, 
alone on his legs, steering his vessel 
(a small sloop or schooner), occasion- 
ally running forward to get up the 
square-sail, haul it up a little, then 
return to his helm, get the vessel’s head 
right, put the tiller between his legs, 
load his fusee, and fire it; again run 
forward, get up the square-sail a little 
more, return to his helm, load again, 
and so on, until he got up the sail, 
and discharged his gun fourteen times ; 
when he at last succeeded, unassisted, 
in outsailing his opponents and running 
his vessel on shore, when the surviving 
seventeen of his crew leaped over- 
board. Some of them were killed and 
wounded before they reached the shore. 
I am not certain whether the 6-pound- 
ers were fired or not, but the pirate 
escaped unhurt. 

The firing alarmed the country ; the 
magistrates ordered out the militia, and 
had them stationed, as quickly as they 
assembled, to assist in taking any of 
the pirates that might land. The Ame- 
ricans soon followed, and succeeded in 
taking or killing all but the chief, of 
whom, for a short time, they lost all 
trace ; until they fell in with a herd, in 
great distress, complaining of a man 
with a curious hand, three fingers 
growing together, having compelled 
him to exchange clothes, and to give 
him up the charge of his cattle, which 
he was now driving towards the inte- 
rior, in his assumed costume. The 
pursuers immediately knew this to be 
the one they were in search of, and 
recollected having more than once 
passed him, without suspecting who it 
was ; so well did he act his part, and 
such unconcern did he shew. In a 
short time, they again discovered the 
pretended herd. Two or three of the 
foremost in the pursuit attacked him. 
He made a wonderful defence. One 
or two attacked him with swords for 
some little time; while a third, seeing 
how obstinately he fought, fired his 
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blunderbuss, loaded with slugs, at 
him, which took effect in his shoulder 
and knee. He nevertheless continued 
to fight with his other hand, until the 
one who fired at him struck him with 
the but-end of his blunderbuss on the 
ribs, a most severe blow, which brought 
him to the ground. They even then 
had difficulty in securing him. 

He and the other prisoners were 
sent to St. John’s, the capital of Puerto- 
Rico, to be tried. The Americans re- 
turned to St. Thomas’, after being in 
great distress, from the leaky state of 
the old sloop, and the heavy rains that 
fell during this expedition. The deck, 
as they expressed it, leaked like a rid- 
dle. After their return, Captain Sloat 
determined to visit the pirate,and sailed 
to St. John’s, Puerto-Rico. He was 
admitted to the cachot where the pirate 
was confined, thirty feet below the 
slevel of the sea, in the Mora Castle. 
He found him quite composed, and 
busily employed in taking all the possible 
care he could of his wounds, although 
he was then under sentence of death. 
Captain Sloat informed him that he 
visited him in consequence of the ac- 
count his officers gave him of his 
dauntless courage and cool presence of 
mind under danger that had appalled 
all his companions, and also his won- 
derful exertions in working his vessel 
alone, as he had done. Captain S. 
expressed his regret that such qualities 
should have been so badly applied. 
The pirate said he had been so long 
accustomed to be fired at, it never gave 
him the least concern. He had a firm 
conviction on his mind that he would 
not be touched. He mentioned fur- 
ther, that that consciousness kept him 
always cool and collected in action. 
He once determined on quitting his 
mode of life, and becoming a citizen of 
the United States ; but that, a few days 
after he had sailed from St. Domingo 
with that intention, he was wrecked on 
that island, in the hurricane of 1819. 
He was the only one saved on board ; 
but he lost the vessel, cargo, and spe- 
cie, of great value, which was his all. 
This reduced him to a very low and 
desperate state, obliging him to asso- 
ciate with a few lawless characters 
like himself. ‘They embarked in small 
vessels or boats, and captured whatever 
vessels they could. He mentioned 
having killed above four hundred per- 
sons with his own hands, during the 
preceding eight years that he had 
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yeen outlawed; but he declared that 
never, to his knowledge, had he killed 
a native of Puerto-Rico, his birth-place. 
Iie appeared touched by Captain Sloat’s 
sympathy, and declared he had created 
feelings in his breast he thought never 
could have existed. He made an un- 
reserved confession of all that he had 
done himself, but would give no in- 
formation that would lead to the detec- 
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tion of others, although he had himself 
in a manner been betrayed, the parti- 
culars of which I cannot recollect. 
When he was taken out ‘o be shot, 
there was not the least concern visible 
on his countenance. He fell without a 
struggle ; and all the companions of 
his lawless life who had been taken 
were similarly condemned, and under- 
went the same fate. 


MR. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S “* SATAN.” * 


We have been bothered and stunned 
with the bawling and braying of Arca- 
dian nightingales, in praise of the sa- 
cred poetry of young Montgomery. It 
may all be very fine, we dare say—only 
the beauties are not manifest to our 
opaque vision. That youthful gentle- 
man commenced his literary career by 
writing a satire against all the world, 
in language by no means smacking of 
the most elevated standard. He then 
brings forth some hundred lines “ On 
the Omnipresence of the Deity,” and 
then another satire, “ On the Art of 
Puffing”—forgetting, the while, the 
means by which his own poem had 
been made to succeed; and this is 
followed by a volume containing an 
odd collection on Hell, Damnation, 
the Day of Judgment, and other in- 
flammatory subjects ; though even their 
fiery materials failed to give any thing 
save a feeble glow-worm light to his 
versified conceits. And now the gen- 
tleman has taken hold of Satan by his 
horns, as undauntedly as an Indian 
juggler would handle his 


‘« Painted basilisk or spotted snake.” 


And the herd of wonder-stricken jack- 
asses amongst the devout and the igno- 
rant, vociferate pape! and wonderful! 
and astonishing boy! and surpassing 
sanctity! Of the sanctity enshrined 
within the young gentleman’s heart we 
will not say one word: God forbid ; 
for amongst the most gratifying, nay, 
glorious sights, which mortality can 
behold, is “ youthful devotion”—that 
devotion, indeed, which, inducing an 
indifference to worldly vanities, makes 
us hunger after an everlasting redemp- 
tion in heaven, through the discharge 
of all the essential duties incidental to 
this our sublunary existence. It is to 


* Satan, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery. London, Samuel Maunder, 1830. 


be hoped that Mr. Montgomery is thus 
happily circumstanced. But true de- 
votion, in our humble opinion, is in- 
consistent with vanity; and what but 
this indifferent motive could have in- 
duced such a mere stripling to set 
himself up as a corrector of abuses, and 
a satirist of his age ? Perhaps he thought, 
that as Byron had done something of 
the sort, why should not he be allowed 
to follow the example! Is not this 
pure, unadulterated, genuine vanity ? 
All the puffing and straining of the 
frog, however, will never bloat him to 
the size of the ox; and that which was 
pardonable in the author of Childe 
Harold is inexcusable in the piping 
bard of the Omnipresence of the Deity ; 
—not on account of any super-excel- 
lence in the one when compared with 
the other, but simply because of the 
difference in their motives. Byron’s 
was the retaliating blow of a high- 
minded, passionate young man, to 
revenge what he conceived a gross 
insult, and to gain, if he could, a mali- 
cious triumph! God knows, he never 
boasted of devotion; and if he had, all 
the world would have taken his word 
for an attempted pleasantry, and there- 
fore have laughed heartily at him. 
Byron, however, was afterwards so 
sorry on account of his angry effusion, 
that he suppressed it. But Mr. Mont- 
gomery came forward with determina- 
tion prepense, and thought that a sati- 
rical flagellation on the world would 
be the surest way to make himself 
heeded. And certainly he laid it lustily 
about him—a very Quixote amongst 
muleteers and windmills, and to as 
little purpose, and productive of as 
insignificant effects. After this he cer- 
tainly begged the pardon of those most 
respectable individuals whose backs he 
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had attempted to belabour with stripes ; 
and he got into favour, and conde- 
scended to take advantage of the advo- 
cacy and friendly services of those very 
men whom, in the previous moments 
of his superabundant pride, he would 
have admonished and instructed. There 
was in all this very little evidence of 
devoutness of heart, or of that equable, 
undeviating, upright-minded, all-en- 
during spirit breathed into the heart by 
pure religion. Shortly after he had 
sung the praises of the Deity, and ma- 
nifested, as his advocates alleged, a 
wonderful degree of devotion for so 
young a person, he took in hand again 
the satirical rod, in order to teach his 
betters. The attempt again proved 
abortive, and he was again forgiven by 
his kind-hearted critics, though the 
devil had seduced him from the con- 
templation of spiritual matters, to the 
examination of the low, petty, piddling 
matters of bookselling by means of 
puffing. What but vanity prevailed in 
this youthful champion of religion to 
drop down to this cold clayey earth, 
and lay aside the pleasing, prosing, 
ten-syllabic concoctions suggested to 
his fancy by the spirit of new revela- 
tion? Then came the volume dealing 
in the infernals; containing, if we re- 
member rightly, a certain portrait of 
the spiritual bard, with dark and side- 
turned ringlets sweeping over the right 
temple, and bare neck, and broad open 
shirt-collar falling over the shoulders, 
and eyes up-raised to heaven, as though 
he was engaged in mental prayer. And 
we ask fairly, was this small matter the 
result of piety, and zeal for God, and 
heart-felt devotion? or was it the puny, 
sorry indication of a most contemptible 
vanity ? Let his warmest friend answer 
us, in sincerity, aye or no. Perhaps 
they will say it was the thoughtless act 
of avery young man. This we deny; 
for even a greater man than ten thou- 
sand Montgomeries in a heap, had been 
laughed at, sneered at, for a similar 
piece of folly. Had not Mr. Mont- 
gomery heard these sneers?—had he 
not joined in them? Then why, in the 
name of true and holy devotion, did he 
suffer himself to be daubed forth a la 
Byron? All this is evidence of the un- 
settled state of the young man’s mind. 
Let him be assured that no religion 
finds a resting-place in the bosom ac- 
tuated by the slightest leaven of vanity. 
Poor Henry Kirke White, in his days 
of levity, “ had supposed,” says Mr. 
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Pigott, “ that morality of conduct was 
all the purity required; but when he 
discerned that purity of the very thoughts 
and intentions of the soul, also, was 
requisite, he was convinced of his defi- 
ciencies, and could find no comfort to 
his penitence but in the atonement 
made for human frailty by the Re- 
deemer of mankind, and no strength 
adequate to his weakness, and sufti- 
cient for resisting evil, but the aid of 
God’s Spirit, promised to those who 
seek it from above in the sincerity of 
earnest prayer.” 

True genius is solitary and medita- 
tive. It shuns observation, and feeds its 
craving and appetite where eye cannot 
witness its actions, nor yet can ear hear 
the faintest articulations of its untamed 
fancies; and it will never visit the 
haunts of men until it is certain of a 
favourable reception—sure of gaining 
an auditory—sure of being listened to 
with attention. By observation, by deep 
reflection, by severe study, by pain- 
ful recollections, it will heap up know- 
ledge for itself; that when it shall 
speak, it may do so from the exube- 
rance of matter, and not through the 
efiort of running after, and catching 
hold of, thinly-scattered ideas. Now, 
this last is evident in all Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s writings; and he has come 
forward a half-educated young man, 
and one, consequently, but crudely 
constructed in his mind, to speak to 
us, and instruct us in the high duties 
enjoined us by our religion—the high 
themes of Revelation, of First Sin, of 
Atonement, of Redemption, and a 
Future Life. To do fitting honour to 
these, are there not required the most 
exalted knowledge, and the keenest 
sense—the deepest learning, and the 
subtlest reason? Has Mr. Montgomery 
these! or, if he possess them, has he 
given evidence of that possession? 
Could Milton have produced his Pa- 
radise Lost, or Dante his divine Co- 
medy, unless all the learning of their 
age had been engrafted on their minds? 
Mr. Montgomery and all his admirers 
are wofully mistaken, if they suppose 
that learning is not just as much an 
essential for poetry of the highest class, 
as imagination, or taste, or knowledge 
of the language in which we write. 

Again; no youthful instructongis 
ever listened to by mankind. Even in 
the economy oPour blessed Saviour’s 
life, the prejudices of the world were 
consulted ; and he came not forward 
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to teach, to instruct, and to redeem, 
until his form had been clothed in the 
fulness and majesty of manhood. The 
devout Mr. Montgomery comes for- 
ward and inflicts his crude elaborations 
on the world at the age of two or three 
and twenty! And the wonder-stricken 
admirers of the youthful bard have 
noted this down also to the already 
sufficiently extended list of his mani- 
fold perfections. We could have wished 
to have entered more deeply into this 
matter, had we space. As it is, we 
will give some speciimeus from his last 
poem, premising that we mean to put 
it to a test, which, if genuine, pure, 
and undoubted, it will very easily 
withstand. 

Here is a passage, which we will 
place in prose lines ; and we beg to 
assure our readers, that they constitute 
a very favourable specimen of the 
poem. 


“ The night hath drowsed, the revelry 
is o’er, and nature wooes me. A dawn, 
like a shining sea, advances through the 
orient heavens. Enormous phantasies of 
waking light, as foam from a volcano’s 


fiery lips, now welter forth around in rich 


transcendency of beams (!!!) For, lo! 
the surfaced moon, arranged in clouds of 
crimson bloom, comes gliding o’er the 
waves that billow dancingly to wear her 
smile (!!) and veils the world with 
glory. Rocks and hills salute her with 
magnificence (!!!) With their greenest 
pomp the woods and plains are mantled, 
and night tears glisten in her rosy 
beams (?) But in yon valleys, where 
from bosomed (?) cots, like burning in- 
cense, wreathy smoke ascends. How 
beautiful the flush of life! The birds 
are winged for heaven, and steep the air 
in song (2): while, in the gladness (7) 
of the new-born breeze, the young leaves 
flutter ; and the flowerets shake their in- 
nocence (!) and bloom. And ye bright 
streams! ye woodland vagrants, humming 
to the wind in vine-like flexure!!!!!! 
how ye rove along on mead and bank, 
where violets love to dwell in solitude 
and stillness: All is fresh and gaysome! 
Now the peasant, with an eye bright as 
the noon-ray sparkling through a shower, 
comes forth and carols in thy warming 
beam, thou sky-god, throned in all thy 
wealth of light; sure airy painters have 
enriched thy sphere with regal pageantry ; 
such cloudy pomps adorn the heavens, a 
poets eye would dream his ancient gods 
had all returned again,,and hung their 
palaces around the sun! !!!!!” 


Now, we appeal to any competent 


judge, high or low, learned or unlearn- 
VOL. I, NO. I. 





ed, so only he have some slight idea of 
composition, and we ask, Is such a 
passage to be tolerated’ Let not Mr. 
Montgomery or his advocates imagine 
that we are dealing unfairly by him, in 
thus printing his ten-syllabic divisions 
as prose lines. True poetry can stand 
this test. Take a passage of Byron, or 
of Milton, or of Wordsworth, or of 
Southey, or of Shakespeare, or of John 
Wilson, or of Shelley, and write them 
down as you will, transpose the words 
as you will, preserving always gram- 
matical order, and it will still be 
pure, unadulterated poetry in essence, 
though wanting the outward garb, 
the musical cadence, and the rhythm. 
Take, again, a passage from glorious 
Jeremy Taylor, or Edmund Burke, or 
Milton’s prose works, or Bourdaloue, 
or the ordinary speech of a simple, un- 
tutored, and tattooed savage, — and 
there, again, in essence, you have pure, 
unadulterated, beautiful, heart-stirring 
poetry. Gold is still precious, and re- 
tains its pristine value, beat it into any 
form you please,—convert it, if you 
will, into an emperor's diadem or a 
Peruvian culinary utensil. But true 
genius is always sure of the prey it 
pursues. Its imagination fastens on 
the object of its desire, and makes it its 
own. Its possession in that object is 
distinct, detinite, undivided, and whole. 
But it is otherwise with individuals of 
weaker, or half capacity. They may 
lay hold; but they cannot retain: they 
may attempt; but the opposing force 
will offer such opposition as only to 
leave a solitary and poor fragment in 
their hands. 

Let our readers, or Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s advocates, con the passage which 
we have transcribed, and let them 
conscientiously answer us, Is there any 
thing but false or imperfect imagery, 
monstrous tropes, ignorant use of lan- 
guage, empty rodomontade, and prodi- 
gious bombast, conspicuous from one 
end to the other? A schoolmaster ought 
to be whipped by his own scholars if 
he not only did not reprehend, but se- 
verely punish, any boy who laid before 
him such bombastic and insufferable 
nonsense. 

Mr. Montgomery, however, has a 
feeling above his critics, past, present, 
and to come,—and means to treat them 
with total disregard. We are sorry for 
this evidence of a self-sufficient feeling ; 
for if the adage be true, that “ no one is 
too old to learn,” how much more will 
H 
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the spirit of the adage apply to the suggestions ofa friendly adviser. He, 
young, who should be ever ready to however, fancies that every critic must 
receive instruction, and listen to the be wrong—and a liar to boot. 


“ Approving smiles from such as thee (!) 
Would be the sunshine of my fame ; 
What brighter wreath can Glory see, 
Than that entwined in Virtue’s name ? 


** One heavenward thought, one high desire,— 
If such have felt my fancy’s aid, 
Howe’er the cold may scorn my lyre, 
It’s darkest woes are all repaid. 


‘** The words that many a heart have wrung, 
The vengeance of the dull and vain, 
The arrows of each lying tongue,— 
They shall not reach my heart again.” 


Mr. Montgomery is, withal, very angry with us, poor, wretched writers as 


(Diasorvs loguitur.) 

‘« And ye, my chosen crew, especial race, 
Whose vile artillery of noisy words 
Unceasing rattles in deluded ears 
What ignorance adores,—no hell-taught shape 
Among mankind let loose, could blast them more 
Than ye, vicegerents of infernal power, 
By that undreading | fool, Philosophy. (!!) 
How glorious is the race yourun! ‘Though worn, 
Life-weary, dull, or sav agely endow’d ; 
With eyes, on which the universe hath flash’ d 
No meanings (!) beautifully link’d to love 
Or fellowship, with the creative whole ; (!) 
And hearts where Genius owns no spark divine, 
That fancy loves, or feeling can adore,— 
Without one impulse of impassion’d truth, 
Ye sit in judgment on the good and wise, 
Supremely charm’d with ignorance, and power. 
To cloud the bright, and lie away the pure, — 
To wrench, distort, and misapply,—to scorn 
The sacred, or the flippant tongue endow 
With all that Passion pleads, or Pride admires, 
Is your high task :—and nobly is it done !” 





ages marked in italics, we 
defy sont a men, and beasts —nay, even 
the great devil himself —to unravel and 
understand. 

Even the printers and the printers’ 
devils are not spared. Listen, all ye 
catamarans, rapscallions, and tatterde- 
mallions, from Dan even unto Beer- 
sheba ;—from Ebony and Ballantyne 
of Modern Athens, even unto thee, most 
sapient, though youthful Fraser, happy 
publisher of this our Magazine—and 
thou, Moyes, from thy den in Took’s 


Court :—Hear, ye printers—and ye 
printers’ devils — of what kind, or qua- 
lity, or degree, or colour,— whether 
black, or white, or gray— Listen, ye 
sons of confusion, to the words of 
Robert Montgomery —for he is speak- 
ing to you through the mouth of your 
larger prototype — Satan — the great 
horned and long-tailed devil — ye raga- 
muflins and sinners as ye are ! 

Thus doth Sathanus speak of the 
press ye live by :— 


« That mighty lever that has moved the world, 
The Press of England, —from her dreadless source 
Of living action, here begins to shake ° 
The far-off isles, and awe the utmost globe ! 
SHE Is A PASSION, POUR’D INTO MANKIND, 
Dark, deep, and silent oft, but ever felt ; 

Mixed with the mind, and feeding g with a food 
Of thought, the moral being of a soul ; 


Or, SHAPING SOLEMN DESTINIES FoR Time, 
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And dread Eternity. Terrific Power! 

Thou might’st have half annihilated Hell, 
And her great denizens, by glorious sway : 
But now, so false, so abject, and so foul 
Become,—no blasting Pestilence e’er shed 
Such ruin from her tainted wings, as thou 
May’st carry in thy circulating floods 

Of thought and feeling, into human hearts. 
One wrecks the body,—thou dost havoc souls, 
And who shall heal them? Let thy temples rise, 
Britannia ! —they are but satiric piles 

Of sanctity, while poison in thy press 

Is pour’d, and on its lying magic live 

Thy thousand vulgar, who heart-fumish’d seem, 
When Slander feeds not with her foul excess 
Their appetite for infamy.” 





We never knew before that the planet meekest of men, for he was deeply 
called the earth was the queen of the aware of the hollowness and rottenness 
universe ; but rather, that it was like as _ of our mortal pride. Mr. Montgomery, 
a grain of sand cast upon the sea-shore, however, having studied astronomy, 
almost as a cipher in the great scale gives us a very different notion of our 
of creation. It was this feeling that importance. He says of the earth: 
madeSir Isaac Newton amongst the 


“* Then roll thee on, thou high and haughty world, 
And queen it bravely o’er the universe !” 


In another part of his poem the au- The idea, after all, is borrowed ; but 
thor personifies Mount Ararat, placing with Mr. Montgomery’s bungling and 
the winter as a hat or a cap on his usualignorance. Mr. Moore has made 
head ; and were it not for the word use of it; and though in the shape of 
“ laughing,” we should suppose thathe a conceit, yet it is a very pretty one, 
put the summer to the unworthy pur- prettily expressed, and grammatically 
poses of a foot-stool. But as it is, we perfect in all its parts and members. 
suppose, summer is intended to be a__ Here it is: — 
pretty little infant. However, even this 
straining will not help the writer from 
the horns of the dilemma where he has 
placed himself: where he evinces the 





*« Lebanon ; 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet ; 

While Summer, in a vale of flowers, 


halting pace of an ignorant gramma- Is sleeping rosy at his feet.” 
rian. The antithesis is not complete. te 
If summer be a personification, so Here, it will be observed, summer 


should winter be; and if winter is in- and winter are not in juxta- position, 
tended to be a personification, in the nor have they met in antithesis. 

name of Mr. Montgomery’s own devil, With these remarks, it is time to lay 
what should he or she do, squatted on aside Mr. Montgomery's book; wish- 
the head of Mount Ararat? Here are ing him, in the meantime, and with 
the lines : — the greatest sincerity, a speedy aud a 
‘« He thrones a Winter on his awful head, _ lasting improvement. 

And lays the Summer laughing at his 
feet !” 







































Tue war of the Peninsula, viewed in 
whatever light, contains for man a far 
greater degree of instruction than can 
be givenby a thousand volumes of mere 
abstract argument. It is a spirit-stir- 
ring lesson for the philosopher and phi- 
lanthropist, who love to witness the 
great actions, the proud energies of 
human nature; it is a kindling lesson 
for the peasant, for he will see that his 
class at certain times and seasons have 
extensive scope for noble achievements, 
and that ample destinies are sometimes 
given him to accomplish ; it will not be 
lost on the nobleman, for he cannot but 
be convinced of the high order of duties 
which birth and rank impose upon 
him,—duties which, if properly ful- 
filled, will in the most absolute manner 
induce the happiness and prosperity of 
the commonalty. But what does it say 
to monarchs! It says, Choose, oh! 
kings of the earth, fitting and trust- 
worthy ministers; men who are en- 
lightened, and wise, and calm in tem- 
per, and moderate in all desires apper- 
taining unto Self. Let them not be 
headstrong; for then will they, in the 
damnable conceit of their own hearts, 
follow their own devices, turn, with a 
look of scorn, from the advice of their 
fellow-councillors, act according to the 
suggestions of their own folly, and run 
the vessel of state amidst shoals and 
quicksands. Let them carry some sem- 
blance of respect for the institutions of 
their God, whatever may be the inward 
and secret workings of their own minds, 
otherwise the establishments appertain- 
ing unto your churches, however vene- 
rable from antiquity, however holy by 
the blood of martyred saints, however 
well answering the different purposes 
of their institution, however efficacious 
in inducing desirable ends, will be 
wiped away like so many unmeaning, 
valueless ciphers from the great account 
of the state. It says, moreover, Oh! 
kings of the earth, fulfil the several 
oaths which ye have yourselves sworn 
im the presence of your people, and at 
the footstool of God. Listen not to 
evil-minded, ignorant, bigoted, up- 
start, knavish, sycophantic, or tyran- 
nical ministers, lest ye excite the con- 
tempt and scorn of your people ; and 
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wo unto scorn and contempt, for of 
these have sprung manifold and fearful 
evils. Use, too, discrimination in the 
selection of your ministers; mistake not 
the different capabilities of different 
men, and find for each a fitting and 
appropriate place ! 

Had wise and enlightened monarchs 
been born to the Peninsula of Spain, 
—had able and consummate politicians 
succeeded each other at the helm of 
state, —had institutions been modified 
according to the popular spirit as 
manifested at different periods, Spain 
would have escaped the horrors of the 
Buonapartist war, and been, perhaps, 
more advanced than she at this moment 
is in the road of mental enlightenment. 
However, the affliction and the purga- 
tion may not have been unworthily be- 
stowed, though the wholesome blood 
has taken a long period in circulating 
through the body politic. Instead of 
sending mad expeditions across the 
waters of the Atlantic for the re-con- 
quest ofa fancied E/ Dorado, had Spain 
looked a little more closely into the con- 
dition of her own establishmentsat home, 
she would have been an infinite gainer. 
The handfuls of ducats and doubloocns 
expended by Barradas would have been 
better bestowed in opening canals and 
making roads, and establishing schools 
and colleges in the mother country. 
While ignorance lies like an ugly mon- 
ster of the night on the mind of the 
people, little or no good can be effect- 
ed. With greater knowledge, however, 
would come greater wants. The eyes 
of the people being awakened to the 
true condition of good and evil, they 
would become dissatisfied with their 
own position, and would ask for in- 
novations and latitudinarian institu- 
tions. What good reason is there for 
denying the boon; especially as that 
which would be thankfully accepted as 
a favour now, will in due process of 
time be menacingly demanded as a 
right! For the period of the Inquisi- 
tion has passed away— never, never 
more to return. The Inquisition was 
the natural consequence of the Spanish 
wars of religion. When the Moors had 
been finally subdued, under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, after a struggle of seven 
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jong and weary centuries, it was very 
natural that the chivalrous enthusiasm 
of the Peninsula should be tainted with 
religious bigotry,—that bigotry which, 
in process of time increasing, established 
the most accursed institution which it 
has ever fallen to the ingenuity of man 
to devise. The ministers of religion, 
therefore, by a most easy translation, 
became ministers of the Most Holy 
Order. Thus situated, every opportu- 
nity was afforded them for acquiring 
the completest mastery of public opi- 
nion, from the prince to the peasant ; 
and hence it was, that for many years 
the politicians of Spain were chosen 
from the book of the Lnquisition. 

The first thing a spirited monarch of 
Spain should accomplish for his coun- 
try is to set at defiance that influence 
over her church which the bishops of 
Rome have arroguted to themselves. 
Rome has, time out of mind, enriched 
herself from the very fatness of the 
Iberian peninsula. The fees paid to 
his Holiness by Spain, for bulls and 
matrimonial dispensations and con- 
firmation of bishops, would pass all 
credence. The metropolitans of that 
country, too, with their sufiragans, were 
and are obliged to take that oath of 
vassalage to the Pope which finds place 
in the Roman pontifical; whereby the 
curia has most cunningly contrived to 
make the subjecis of another and a 
foreign power the humble ministrants 
and slaves to its own dark purposes. 
No sovereign can be truly independent 
if he be not the head and front of his 
own church; otherwise, the blackest 
treason may lurk and machinate at his 
very threshold, until he sink a victim, 
without any capacity for defence. For, 
while the Pope continues the head of 
a foreign church, the ministers of that 
church will most surely look to the 
Vatican for every nomination to pre- 
ferment : and, besides, they will rather 
obey their spiritual than their political 
master, —in the former case obedience 
being a point of conscience; in the 
latier, an ordinary inefficacious transac- 
tion of common life. 

The next thing to be done in Spain 
is the regulation of the riches of the 
church. These are so abundant, that 
the priesthood have the fullest com- 
mand over the herd of the people, and 
are, on that account, more powerful 
than the aristocracy, which, unless it 
truckles to its despots, is as nothing in 
the balance of parties. A despotism 





would be the very best of governments, 
if sufficient guarantees could be given 
for the right acting and just dealing of 
the autocrat. But monarchs, owing to 
the weakness and liability of human 
nature to temptation, are so much more 
frequently bad than good, that consti- 
tutional checks have been ever pro- 
ductive of blessings in every countr 

in which they have been established. 
Of all the mischiefs, however, inci- 
dental to despots, there is none greater 
than the seiecting favourites. In the 
empire of Rome, have we not innu- 
merable instances of the truth of this 
position’ Do not Italy, and France, 
and England, furnish sufficient exam- 
ples? in Spain, why need we go be- 
yond the thrice-infamous Godoy ! The 
limitation of the kingly power would 
mainly contribute to national improve- 
ment. To this measure, as inevitable 
corollaries, would succeed two cham- 
bers of nobles, and priests, and repre- 
sentatives of the commonalty. This is 
the only kind of government whence 
true and permanent blessings can flow 
on a country. 

Spain, without doubt, spite of all 
the impediments which her unnatural 
children have cast in her path, is yet 
destined to be great. A high, a moving, 
and a glorious career, awaits her. Yet 
all her sons have not been unnatural— 
witness the energetic and the virtuous 
Jovellanos. Had others risen like unto 
him, Spain would not be in her present 
prostrate condition. He gave a true 
and faithful exposition of the evils 
under which she laboured, in his Report 
to the Royal and Supreme Council of 
Castile. It is a pleasure to us to ex- 
tract the concluding words of advice 
from so excellent a subject. 


‘** Pero si es necesario tan grande y 
vigoroso esfuerzo, tambien la grandeza 
del mal, la urgencia del remedio, y la 
importancia de la curacion le merecen y 
exigen de la sabiduria de V. A. Nose 
trata menos que de abrir la primera y 
mas abundante fuente de la riqueza pab- 
lica y privada: de levantar la nacion 4 
la mas alta cima del explendor y del 
poder, y de conducir los pueblos con- 
tiados 4 la vigilancia de V. A. al dltimo 
punto de la humana felicidad. Situados 
en el corazon de la culta Europa, sobre 
un suelo fértil y extendido, y bajo la 
influencia de un clima favorable para las 
mas varias y preciosas producciones : 
cercados de los dos mayores mares de 
la tierra, y hermanados por su medio 
con los habitadores de las mas ricas y 
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extendidas colonias, basta que V. A. re- 
mueva con mano poderosa los estorbos 
que se oponen 4 su prosperidad, para 
que gocen aquella venturosa plenitud de 
bienes y consuelos, 4 que parecen desti- 
nados por una visible providencia. Tra- 
tase, Sefior, de conseguir tan sublime fin, 
no por medio de proyectos quiméricos, 
sino por medio de leyes justas: tratase 
mas de derogar y corregir que no de 
mandar y establecer: tratase solo de 
restituir la propiedad de la tierra y del 
trabajo 4 sus legitimos derechos, y de 
restablacer el imperio de la justicia, 
sobre el imperio del error y las preocu- 
paciones envejecidas ; y este triunfo, 
Sefior, sera tan digno del paternal amor 
de nuestro soberano 4 los pueblos que 
le obedecen, como del patriotismo y de 
las virtudes pacificas de V. A. Busquen, 
pues, su gloria otros cuerpos politicos 
en la ruina y en la desolacion, en el 
trastorno del 6rden social, y en aquellos 
feroces sistemas, que con titulo de re- 
formas prostituyen la verdad, destierran 
la justicia, y oprimen y llenan de rubor 
vy de lagrimas 4 la desarmada inocencia ; 
mientras tanto que V. A., guiado por su 
profunda y religiosa sabiduria, se ocupa 
solo en fijar el justo limite, que le razon 
eterna ha colocado entre la proteccion y 
el menosprecio de los pueblos.” 


For those sons of Spain who may be 
disposed to despair, we must quote a 
few more words in their native lan- 
guage. They carry consolation—and 
should be treasured in the heart of 
hearts of every sincere and fervent 
Spaniard :—“ Un hombre, una nacion 
no deben jamas creer que su fin haya 
llegado. La perdida de los bienes tem- 
porales puede su reparada, otras per- 
didus pueden oliviarse por el tiempo, y 
solo hay un mal que no puede tener 
remedio, que és el hombre que desespera 
de si mismo !” 

But Spain has acted, once already, 
on the principle of this piece of genuine 
philosophy ; for never did Grecian, or 
Egyptian, or Indian sage, in the moment 
of inspiration, utter a more golden sen- 
tence than that given in the few Spanish 
words above quoted. Had despair 
seized upon Spanish hearts, the beauti- 
ful valleys of the Peninsula would have 
been soiled by the polluting footsteps of 
her Gaulish dominators. Despair, how- 
ever, was cast to the winds, and fierce 
resolve and intrepid valour achieved 
a conquest over a tyrant foe, even on 
the very spot 
*“* Where Charlemain with all his peerage 

fell 

By Fontarabbia.” 
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Let tyrants and reckless conquerors 
consider this last example of heroical 
devotion in a nation; and let them 
learn, that crush man as they may, load 
him with fetters, chain him to delve in 
mines, bury him amidst interminable 
Siberian snows, do what they may, 
the spirit of man will yet arise from its 
momentary prostration, and, conscious 
of its Divine origin, will yet assert the 
privileges of its nature, will yet strike a 
blow—a most fearful blow—to sever 
asunder its enthralment, and work out 
its own earthly redemption. Of this, 
examples may be found in both ancient 
and modern times. Aristomenes, the 
Wallace (as Dr. Gillies calls him), of 
ancient Messenia, repulsed with many 
shameful defeats the rank tyranny of 
the Spartans, although 





“« Tyrtzeus mares animos in martia bella 
Exacuit.” 


Have we not Arminius, and the heroes 
of Marathon, and Palayo with his he- 
roic Asturians, and the conquerors at 
Morat, and the Tyrolean Hofer, and the 
chivalrous Palafox of Spain! These 
are the true heroes for the pen of an 
enthusiastic historian; for the memorial 
of their transactions will contain the 
essence of true instruction, giving, as it 
needs must, the precept and the ex- 
ample together ! 

But there is another generous nation 
to share, and in a most eminent degree, 
the three-fold honours achieved by 
Spain. That nation is England. And 
if all the memorable records of our past 
glories were to be cast into the sea,— 
if our manifold victories were to be 
forgotten, —if every vestige of our ex- 
tended domination and our greatness 
were to be erased from the map, and our 
very names and our very country to be 
lost in oblivion,—still, what remains of 
our name and our fame, as mixed up 
in the annals of the Peninsula, would 
not only obtain for us the thanks, but 
win for us the golden opinions of pos- 
terity. With this conviction the trans- 
actions of the Peninsula have been a 
favourite subject with us Englishmen. 

To write a philosophical history on 
the subject, perhaps the best-fitted man 
has been Mr. Southey, both on account 
of his talents and his information. Sir 
Walter Scott could, without doubt, de- 
scribe the battles in a much more spirit- 
stirring manner; but he does not pos- 
sess the excellent and pure style of the 
Laureate, nor yet his inp philosophy. 
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Col. Napier’s book is full of paradoxes 
and blunders, through obstinacy. Lord 
Londonderry’s quarto is thin, milk-and- 
watery trash from beginning to end. 
Mr. Southey’s history will last as long 
as the English language endures, and 
will find a place on the shelf of every 
library. But, then, it is by far too 
ponderous ever to become a popular 
work. There is, then, still wanting a 
history of our Peninsular campaigns 
for the popular reader; and, from the 
specimen of his powers given in his late 
excellent novel of Cyril Thornton, every 
one was led to suppose that Captain 
Thomas Hamilton was the very man to 
supply the desiderated article. But, 
upon perusal, we have been disappoint- 
ed. Lis style is too ambitious, and too 
florid. Laxity of phraseology and in- 
flated sentences are not the things 
wanted in a popular work. The narra- 
tive, for the purpose of general readers, 
cannot be couched in too concise terms, 
and the reflections of the writer cannot 
be too short. 

Instead of that, here is an almost in- 
terminable passage, puffed out nearly 
to bursting with inflation. It describes 
the surrender of the French army under 
Dupont at Baylen. 

“ Never did the chivalry of France 
receive a deeper tarnish than in the 
surrender of Baylen. Occuring in such 
circumstances, and at such a period, it 
could not fail to exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the character and events of the 
war. All hope of speedy conquest was 
at once overthrown. Baylen was one 
of those disasters which the sophistry 
of Napoleon could neither varnish nor 
disguise. Eighteen thousand of the 
French army had laid down their arms, 
before men whom they had uniformly de- 
rided as an undisciplined and cowardly 
rabble. A blot had fallen on the proud 
escutcheon of France, which eloquence 
could not deepen, and certainly could 
not erase. 

“ Intelligence of this proud achieve- 
ment flew with the speed of lightning 
through every quarter of the kingdom, 
stirring the hearts of the people like the 
blast of a trumpet. They had now 
practically learned the animating truth, 
that the French were not invincible ; 
that even by men undisciplined and in- 
experienced in war, the soldiers, before 
whose prowess the world had bent in 
awe, might be encountered and over- 
thrown. The projects of the eneniy 
had not only been foiled, but that enemy 
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had been humbled into submission. 
The Andalusians felt that they had not 
only conquered the soldiers of France, 
but stamped disgrace upon her arms; 
and it would be too much to expect, 
from such a people, that they should 
reduce their vanity within due limits, 
and apportion, to the ignorance and 
vacillation of the leader whom they had 
subdued, their real share of the exploit. 
Could those who beheld an army of 
eighteen thousand French soldiers sub- 
mit to the ignominious ceremony of 
depositing their arms, and afterwards 
march tamely into captivity, amid the 
jeers and insults of a triumphant and 
indignant people, retain from that hour 
any vehement and pervading terror of 
the arms of France! The plumage of 
those eagles which, in other lands, had 
soared victoriously over fields of blood 
and battle, they beheld soiled in the 
dust. Against the spoilers of their 
beautiful country, — against the men 
who had not hesitated to support the 
cause of usurpation by massacre and 
outrage,—who had trampled, in the in- 
solence of power, on all they held 
dearest and most sacred, the heart of 
every Spaniard was naturally animated 
by sentiments of indignant hatred ; but 
fear, at such a moment, did not, and 
could not, mingle in their feelings. The 
terrors of the French arms, for a time at 
least, were gone. France would re- 
quire many victories to efface the me- 
mory of that solitary and disgraceful 
defeat. 

“ It must be confessed, however, 
that, to the Spanish cause, the conse- 
quences of the victory of Baylen were 
not wholly beneficial. It contributed 
to inspire the people with a degree of 
self-confidence altogether unwarranted 
by the circumstances of the nation, or 
the power and character of its invaders. 
It is well, in such a struggle, that the 
people should feel confident of victory ; 
but they should likewise be impressed 
by the necessity of powerful, consenta- 
neous, and persevering exertion. The 
self-esteem of the Spanish nation, their 
vague and dreamlike reliance on their 
own prowess and resources, required 
no Baylen to rouse them into due influ- 
ence and activity. Constitutionally ad- 
dicted to form an exaggerated estimate 
of their own powers, it became doubly 
dangerous to undervalue those of their 
enemy. Of this fault they cannot be 
acquitted ; and of its injurious influ- 
ence on the subsequent fortunes of the 
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war, the progress of this narrative will 
afford abundant illustration. 

“The feelings of Napoleon on re- 
ceiving intelligence of the defeat and 
surrender of Baylen, may readily be 
conceived. On their return to France, 
Dupont, and all the generals of his 
army, were seized and imprisoned. 
The former, it has been asserted, died 
by poison in a dungeon. But why 
should Napoleon have been guilty of a 
crime to rid the world of a man like 
Dupont! To all the nobler purposes 
of existence he was already dead. He 
had become a thing for the finger of 
scorn to point at. The forfeit of his 
life was not necessary either for the pur- 
pose of example or retribution. To 
such a man death was a refuge, not a 

unishment. In dying, Dupont would 
ie encountered but the common lot of 
humanity, the fate alike of the proudest 
as of the humblest of mankind; but in 
continuing an inglorious existence, 
amid the scorn and contempt of his 
fellow-creatures, he stood forth the 
marked and solitary object of a terrific 
retribution. 

“ Every effort of the French govern- 
ment was exerted to veil from public 
notice the disastrous circumstances at 
Baylen. All discussion on the subject 
was prohibited in the public journals; 
and it was only after a lapse of four years 
that a military court was assembled for 
the purpose of inquiring into the cir- 
cumstances of the capitulation. What 
the result was, is unknown ; but shortly 
afterwards an Imperial decree appeared, 
by which the punishment of death was 
denounced on any general who should 
hereafter become party to a capitulation 
by which the troops of France should, 
in the open field, be made to lay down 
their arms.” 


All the work, however, is not after 
the same misconceived and false fashion. 
The following passage will describe the 
condition of Spain previously to the 
entrance of the armies of France :— 


“While France had thus become the 
theatre, not only of a political, but of a 
mighty moral revolution, and was exer- 
cising an irresistible control on the 
destinies of Euro;e, Spain had par- 
taken in nothing of the intellectual 
vigour and advancement which had 
long exerted a silent but powerful in- 
fluence on the surrounding nations. 
The moral energy, the proud and chi- 
valrous gallantry, the spirit of heroic 


enterprise, by which, in the better and 
brighter ages of her history, her cha- 
racter was so strongly marked, had, 
for centuries, been gradually on the 
decline ; and the Spanish people, long 
habituated to despotism both political 
and religious, were still surrounded by 
an atmosphere of bigotry and darkness, 
which the light, dawning in the intel- 
lectual horizon of other nations, had 
been unable to penetrate. In the case 
of Spain, ignorance and misgovernment 
had produced their natural effect ; and, 
notwithstanding the formidable magni- 
tude of her physical resources, she had 
gradually fallen from the prominent 
station she once held in the foremost 
rank of European nations, to that of a 
secondary power. 

“ During the greater part of the reign 
of Charles the Third, the government 
of Spain had followed the true policy, 
dictated at once by her geographical 
position and her deficiency im offensive 
power, in withdrawing, as much as 
possible, from all participation in the 
contests in which the other nations of 
Europe were embroiled. Bounded by 
France on the north, and on the east 
and south by the sea, the acquisition 
of Portugal and Gibraltar were the 
only projects of European aggrandise- 
ment to which the ambition of her 
rulers could be rationally extended ; 
and, in the execution of such schemes 
of conquest, she could not but be aware 
that the whole maritime and military 
force of England would be exerted in 
opposition to her views. England, 
therefore, she had been accustomed to 
regard as the chief obstacle to the suc- 
cess of her ambition ; and, actuated by 
dislike, heightened perhaps by differ- 
ence of religion, commercial jealousies, 
and the great naval superiority of Bri- 
tain, the government of Spain had been 
uniformly more prompt to engage in 
hostilities with that power than any 
other with whom, in the occasional 
jarring of interest or policy, she might 
be brought into collision. France, on 
the other hand, was naturally indicated, 
by her power and proximity, either as 
the most powerful ally of Spain, or 
her most formidable enemy. Through 
France alone was the Spanish territory 
vulnerable to the rest of Europe ; while 
no alliance with other powers could 
afford protection from her hostility. 

“ Under the ministry of Florida 
Blanca, Spain, instigated by France, 
had taken part in the war between 
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Great Britain and her colonies, and 
made a vigorous attempt to regain the 
fortress of Gibraltar. In this she failed ; 
and after a protracted war, in which 
her best energies had been exhausted 
with inadequate effect, she at length 
retired from a contest, of which the 
only favourable result was the restora- 
tion of Minorca and the Floridas. 

“ Immediately before the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, Charles 
the Fourth, by the death of his father, 
had succeeded to the throne of Spain. 
Alarmed, in common with other sove- 
reigns, at the new and startling doc- 
trines, both political and religious, of 
which the revolutionary government 
proclaimed itself at once the partisan 
and the apostle, Charles acceded to 
the general confederacy then forming 
in Europe, and declared war against 
France. In the hostilities which fol- 
lowed, Spain was eminently unsuccess- 
ful, and compelled to act only on the 
defensive. The army of the Republic 
crossed the Pyrenees, reduced the fort- 
resses of San Fernando de Figueras and 
St. Sebastian, and, after defeating the 
Spanish force in several engagements, 
became masters of the Biscayan pro- 
vinces and the kingdom of Navarre. 
Charles, who saw with dismay the 
whole northern portion of his kingdom 
already in possession of the enemy, 
hastened to supplicate for peace. The 
prayer of the Spanish monarch was 
granted by the Republic ; and, by the 
treaty of Basle, Charles was again re- 
stored to the sovereignty of his con- 
quered provinces, on condition of his 
relinquishing to France the Spanish 
portion of St. Domingo. 

“ Once more at peace, and relieved 
from the fear of present invasion, the 
government of Spain lost no time in 
disbanding her armies, and resigning 
herself to the enjoyment of an inse- 
cure and defenceless repose. While 


the whole population of France were ° 


training to the use of arms, the Spanish 
monarch, by a sort of inexplicable fa- 
tuity, was depressing the military spirit 
of his people, and depriving himself of 
all means of prompt and efficacious 
resistance to future encroachment or 
invasion. No measures were taken to 
strengthen his northern frontier, or to 
repair the fortresses which had become 
dilapidated by the operations of the 
late war; and all the precautions ne- 
cessary for the future security of his 
kingdom were neglected. The dreamy. 
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tranquillity of Charles, however, was 
not destined to be of long duration. 
Having placed himself at the mercy of 
France, he was speedily called on to 
take part in the war which that country 
was again waging against England. 
The consequence was, that the naval 
power of Spain was encountered and 
overthrown, that her commerce was 
ruined, her treasury drained of its re- 
sources, and the intercourse with her 
colonies rendered precarious and un- 
certain.” 


We have already alluded to Godoy, 
the queen’s minion and the wittol king’s 
favourite. He was an upstart, an idiot, 
and the curse of Spain. But, will he 
be the last of the court favourites of 
Spain? Alas! for human nature, would 
that we could answer in the affirmative ! 
But there is no safeguard against the 
evil until a constitution shall have been’ 
fashioned for the men of the Peninsula. 
Godoy negotiated the treaty of Basle 
with France, and proved himself to be 
an “ imbecile” of the first magnitude. 
That act, however, obtained for him 
the proud title of the “ Prince of the 
Peace.” Like all ignorant upstarts who 
gain power and pre-eminence easily, 
he had no solidity even of affection or 
gratitude to the individual to whom he 
was indebted for every thing but life, 
but without which, life, to his womanish 
soul, would have been without a charm. 
The base wretch bad actually consented 
to betray king and country, in the hope 
of gaining a participation in the spoils 
of Portugal. It has been said on his 
behalf, that he was not a traitor but a 
dupe; that Napoleon had no prize 
worthy his acceptance in exchange for 
what he actually possessed ; and that 
his share of the spoils in Portugal was 
by no means commensurate with his 
quality in Spain, for, though nominally 
prime minister, he was virtually sove- 
reign. Ile was, notwithstanding, a 
traitor to his trust when he listened to 
any offer from the enemy of his country 
and his king. Amongst all the vile 
miscreants who have, from the first 
ages of the world, rendered themselves 
infamous, and whose names will smell 
rank and feetid in the nostrils of poste- 
rity, the name of Godoy will be with 
the most conspicuous. 

The following passage on the termi- 
nation of the minister’s and king’s po- 
litical course, is excellent and striking. 


“ Under the deepest cloud of his 
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misfortunes, it is impossible to com- 
passionate Godoy. The whole efforts 
of his public life had been directed 
towards the single object of promoting 
his own personal enjoyment. Never 
was a more ignoble purpose more per- 
severingly pursued, and never was 
there a failure more signal and com- 
plete. Disappointed in all his endea- 
vours to secure the permanent enjoy- 
ment of his wealth and honours, his 
hopes were at length narrowed to 
passing the remainder of his life in 
some obscure and tranquil retreat. He 
already meditated the resignation of 
his public offices, and was restrained 
only by the consciousness, that by the 
loss of power he would be deprived of 
his only safeguard from the violence of 
an indignant people. 

‘ Amid the wreck of his hopes in 
the Old World, the views of Godoy 
were naturally directed to the New; 
and still anxious to escape the perils 
by which he saw himself environed, he 
proposed to Charles to consult the 
tranquillity of his declining years by 
transferring the seat of sovereignty to 
his transatlantic dominions. Charles, 
exhausted by infirmity, and hopeless of 
relief from the assistance of Napoleon, 
acceded to the advice of his minister, 
and, with all possible secrecy, prepa- 
rations were set on foot for the depar- 
ture of the court. The army of Solano 
was recalled from Portugal, and di- 
rected to march for Seville. Troops 
were stationed along the road by which 
the royal travellers were to pass, and 
the body guards were ordered to march 
from Madrid to Aranjuez. 

“These preparatory movements, how- 
ever, did not pass unnoticed by the 
people, whose fears were strongly ex- 
cited by the prospect of the departure 
of their sovereign. Their discontent 
became clamorous and obtrusive; and 
a proclamation of the king, in which 
he denied being influenced by any in- 
tention of quitting the kingdom, had 
not the effect of restoring public confi- 
dence and tr unquillity. 

“ The indignation of the populace 
was still further excited, by the circu- 
lation of reports, that, notwithstanding 
the assurances contained in the royal 
proclamation, preparations were still in 
progress for the evasion of the monarch. 
Among those who gave currency to 
such intelligence was the Prince of 
Asturias. Relying on the protection 
of Napoleon, whom he considered fa- 


vourable to his views, Ferdinand had 
openly declared his aversion to the 
project of emigration, and this coinci- 
dence with the national feeling had the 
effect of still further increasing his po- 
pularity. 

“ Time brought new confirmation to 
the suspicions of the people, and the 
demonstrations of public discontent be- 
came daily more violent and tumultu- 
ous. On the 17th of March, Aranjuez 
was surrounded by a multitude of pea- 
sants from the neighbouring villages, 
in a state of violent excitation. In the 
palace they found every symptom of 
preparation for a journey; and goaded 
almost to frenzy by this proof of royal 
duplicity, they seized arms and shouted 
for vengeance on Godoy. The life- 
guards were drawn out for the defence 
of the palace, and the people rushed in 
tumultuous confusion to the house of 
the favourite. The servants of the In- 
fant Don Antonio, and the Count de 
Montijo, were the first to raise the cry 
of ‘ Death to Godoy! the king for 
ever /’ In a moment it was simultane- 
ously reverberated by many thousand 
voices. A squadron of the prince’s 
guard advanced to protect their leader ; 
and, in the execution of this duty, were 
furiously assaulted by the mob. The 
brother of the favourite, Don Diego de 
Godoy, then came up with his regiment 
of guards, and directed them to fire on 
the multitude. The troops refused to 
obey; and uniting with the populace, 
struck and insulted their colonel, and 
joined in the onset. The doors of the 
house were burst open, the furniture 
broken to pieces, and the splendid con- 
tents of the mansion subjected to un- 
sparing havoc. In the meanwhile, 
Godoy had escaped ; the Princess de la 
Paz, terrified and trembling, ran out 
into the street; yet so little was that 
injured lady the object of popular aver- 
sion, that she was escorted to the palace 
with every demonstration of respect. 

“ Thisalarming exhibition of national 
feeling produced the desired effect. 
Godoy was instantly removed from his 
offices of generalissimo and high admi- 
ral; and Charles declared his resolu- 
tion of assuming personally the com- 
mand of his forces, both naval and 
military. At Madrid events of a simi- 
lar character took place. Intelligence 
of what was passing at Aranjuez had 
no sooner reached the capital, than the 
cry of ‘ Death to Godoy’ was echoed 
through all the streets and squares of 
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the city. Crowds assembled round the 
houses of the Prince of Peace, his mo- 
ther, his brother, and his sister. They 
were attacked and plundered, the fur- 
niture was thrown into the streets and 
burned, and all their inmates subjected 
to insult and abuse. The greater part 
of the garrison had been withdrawn to 
Aranjuez; and the few remaining troops 
were found altogether insufficient to pre- 
serve order. The riot continued for 
two days, during which no restraint 
was attempted to be imposed on the 
violence of the people. Tranquillity 
was at length only restored by the pro- 
clamation of the king declaring the de- 
position of Godoy. 

“« Notwithstanding the deposition of 
the favourite, the appetite of the peo- 
ple for vengeance was yet unsated. 
The simple privation of that power 
which he had so flagrantly abused, ap- 
peared, in their ideas of retributive 
justice, to be a punishment altogether 
inadequate to his deserts. Nothing less 
than the gibbet or the block would 
satisfy the excited craving of the popu- 
lace, who thirsted for his blood. The 
escape of Godoy was no sooner known, 
than pursuit was made after him in 
every direction. On the morning of 
the 19th, he was found concealed in a 
garret at Ocana, where he had remained 
without food for nearly two days. The 
populace dragged him from his hiding- 
place; and he would inevitably have 
fallen a victim to their fury, had not 
the Prince of Asturias, with a body of 
life-guards, appeared to his rescue. 
The popularity of Ferdinand saved the 
life of Godoy ; and the multitude, on 
receiving the promise of the prince, 
that the object of their hostility shouid 
be given up to justice, quietly dis- 
persed. 

“ The support of Charles was at last 
broken. Godoy, in spite of the favour 
of the monarch, was in the power of 
his enemies; and Charles, in his de- 
clining years, at length knew himself 
to be friendless and alone. Sutiering 
from the united inroads of age and in- 
firmity, he felt 

‘__. That like a column left alone, 

The tottering remnant of some splendid 
fane, 

*Scaped from the fury of the barbarous 
Gaul, 

And wasting time, which has the rest 
o’erthrown, 

Amidst his house’s ruins, he remained 

Single, unpropped, and nodding to his 
fall, 
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“In the person of Godoy, the real, 
though vicarious sovereign, had already 
been dethroned, and the crown at once 
fell from the brows of the shadow which 
had hitherto worn the semblance of a 
monarch. On the evening of the day 
following, Charles notified, in a public 
decree, his abdication of the throne. 
‘ The habitual infirmities,’ he said, ‘ un- 
der which he had long laboured, ren- 
dered him incapable of supporting the 
heavy burden of government; the en- 
joyment of private life, and a climate 
more temperate than that of Spain, had 
become necessary for the restoration of 
his health ; and, in these circumstances, 


he had resolved on abdicating the 


crown in favour of his beloved son. 
He, therefore, by this decree of free 
and spontaneous abdication, made 
known his royal will, that the Prince of 
Asturias should forthwith be acknow- 
ledged and obeyed as king and natural 
lord of all his kingdoms and domi- 
nions.” 


No account of the siege of Zaragoza, 
by whatever author, and in whatever 
book, should be passed over in silence. 
With Captain Hamilton it is amongst 
the happiest of his descriptions. 

“ By the end of July the city was 
entirely invested, and its defenders had 
already suffered severely from want of 
provisions ; but the spirit of the people 
did not flag. Frequent sorties were 
made with the view of re-opening the 
communication with the country ; and, 
emboldened by the arrival of the regi- 
ment of Estremadura, which had found 
its way into the city, an attempt was 
made to regain the Torrero by assault. 
This failed; and the inhabitants, de- 
spairing of success in any external ef- 
fort of hostility, determined to remain 
within the walls of their city, and perish, 
if necessary, in its ruins. 

“ On the night of the 2nd of August, 
and on the following day, the French 
bombarded the city. An hospital, con- 
taining the sick and wounded, caught 
fire, and was speedily reduced to ashes. 
Every effort was made to rescue the suf- 
ferers. Men and women distinguished 
themselves alike in this work of noble 
humanity ; and,rushing amid the flames, 
braved all danger in the high excitement 
ofthe moment. It is pleasant, that the 
annals of war and bloodshed may be 
occasionally redeemed by the record of 
events like these. 

“ The efforts of the besiegers did 
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not slack, though their: progress was 
retarded by the daily sorties of the gar- 
rison. On the 4th of August, at day- 
break, they began battering in breach, 
and by nine o’clock the troops in two 
columns advanced to the assault. One 
of these made good its entrance near 
the Convent St. Engracia, the other by 
the Puerta del Carmen, which was car- 
ried by assault. The first obstacle over- 
come, the French took the batteries in 
reverse, and turned the guns on the 
city. A scene of wild havoc and con- 
fusion ensued. The assailants rushed 
through the streets, and endeavoured to 
gain possession of the houses. The 
convent of St. Francisco and the gene- 
ral hospital took fire, and the flames 
spread on all hands. Many cast them- 
selves from the windows on the bayonets 
of the soldiers; and the madmen escap- 
ing from the hospital, added to the hor- 
rors of the scene, by mingling with the 
combatants, — shouting, shrieking, or 
laughing, amid the carnage. 

“* Wherever the French penetrated, 
they were assailed by a dreadful fire 
from the houses, all of which had been 
barricadoed. Dismayed by a resist- 
ance so obstinate and destructive, to- 
wards evening they lost courage, and 
retreated in confusion to that quarter 
of the city which remained in their 
possession. The terrible events of the 
day had thinned the ranks of the assail- 
ants. Of their number above fifteen 
hundred had fallen, including several 
generals. 

“ In such circumstances it was, that 
the French general summoned Palafox 
to surrender, in the following laconic 
note : — 

Quartel General — Santa Engracia 
La CapiruLacion. 


The answerimmediately returned was— 
Quartel General—Zaragoza. 
Guerra au Cucni1o. 


“ The morning dawned, and brought 
with it a renewal of the dreadful con- 
flict. The French had penetrated to 
the Cozo, and occupied one side of the 
street, while the Spaniards were in pos- 
session of the other. In the centre, 
General Verdier was seen giving orders 
from the Franciscan convent. Here a 
contest, almost unexampled, took place. 
War was waged from every house; the 
street was piled with dead, and an in- 
cessant fire was kept up by both parties. 
The batteries of the Zaragozans, and 
those of the French, were frequently 
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within a few yards of each other. At 
length the ammunition of the city was 
nearly expended ; yet even this circum- 
stance induced no thought of surrender. 
As Palafox rode through the streets, the 
people crowded round him, and de- 
clared that if ammunition failed, they 
were ready to resist the enemy with 
their knives. Towards sunset, how- 
ever, their hopes were cheered by the 
unexpected arrival of Don Francisco 
Palafox, the brother of their heroic 
leader, with a reinforcement of three 
thousand men. 

“« Eleven days passed, during which 
this murderous contest was continued, 
and new horrors were gradually added 
to the scene. The bodies of the slain, 
which were left unburied in the streets, 
had become putrid, and tainted the 
atmosphere with pestilential odours. 
This was partially remedied by secur- 
ing the French prisoners by ropes, 
and pushing them forward into the 
streets, in order to remove the bodies 
for interment. 

“On the 8th a council of. war 
was held in the garrison, and in that 
assembly no voice was heard for sur- 
render. It was determined to main- 
tain those quarters of the city, still in 
their possession, with unshaken reso- 
lution; and should the fortune of war 
be eventually unfavourable to their 
cause, to retire across the Ebro; and, 
destroying the bridge, to perish in de- 
fence of the suburbs. There is a moral 
sublimity in the courage of the unfor- 
tunate, in that patient and unshrinking 
fortitude of the spirit, which enables 
the sufferer to stand fearless and un- 
subdued amid the fiercest storms of 
fortune. The devotion and patriotism 
of the Zaragozans had been tried by 
fire, and they came forth pure and un- 
sullied from the ordeal. 

“ The resolution of their leaders was 
communicated to the people, and re- 
ceived with loud acclamations. The 
conflict was continued from street to 
street, from house to house, from room 
to room, and with renewed spirit on 
the part of the defenders. They gra- 
dually beat back their oppouents, and 
regained the greater portion of the 
city. In the meanwhile, Verdier being 
wounded, had retired from the com- 
mand, and Lefebvre received orders 
from Madrid to raise the siege, and 
take up a position at Milagro. On 
the night of the 13th a destructive 
fire was opened by the enemy from 
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all their batteries, and many parts of 
the city were set on fire. The church 
of St. Engracia was blown up, and 
that venerable fane of ancient religion 
was levelled with the dust: but the 
night of terror was followed by a 
dawn of joy. In the morning the 
inhabitants beheld the distant columns 
of their enemy retreating discomfited, 
from one of the most murderous and 
pertinacious struggles of which history 
bears record. 

“Thus concluded the ever-memor- 
able siege of Zaragoza; and thus was 
achieved the brightest and most ho- 
nourable triumph of a people strug- 
gling for freedom. ‘ There is not,’ 
says Mr. Southey, in a strain of elo- 
quence worthy of the occasion, ‘ in 
the annals of ancient or of modern 
times, a single event recorded, more 
worthy to be held in admiration, 
now and for evermore, than the siege 
of Zaragoza. Will it be said that 
this devoted people obtained for them- 
selves, by all this heroism and all these 
sacrifices, nothing more than a short 
respite from their fate! Wo be to the 
slavish heart that conceives the thought, 
and shame to the base tongue that gives 
it utterance! They purchased for them- 
selves an everlasting remembrance upon 
earth,—a place in the memory and love 
of all good men, in all ages that are yet 
to come. They performed their duty ; 
they redeemed their souls from the 
yoke; they left an example to their 
country never to be forgotten, never to 
be out of mind,—and sure to contri- 
bute to, and hasten its deliverance.’ 

“< Let it not be said,’ observes 
General Foy, speaking of the defend- 
ers of Zaragoza, ‘ that it would have 
been better to preserve themselves, 
because at a subsequent period they 
were forced to yield. Leonidas also 
died at Thermopyle, and his death 
was certain before he went into battle. 
The glory of Zaragoza is: of a similar 
kind. There, too, burst forth that re- 
ligious fervour which embraces the pre- 
sent and the future,—the cradle and 
the tomb; and which becomes still 
more holy when it is exerted against 


* « After these writers it is almost painful to quote Colonel Napier. 
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foreigners and the oppressors of our 


country. There also was exhibited 
that sublime indifference to life and 
death, which thinks of nothing but 
obedience to a noble impulse; and 
there the triumph of moral over phy- 
sical nature was signally achieved.”* 

“ The retreat of the besieging army 
left the Zaragozans in a state of ex- 
treme suffering and exhaustion. Yet 
the privations of their situation were 
borne without a murmur. Many there 
were who had been reduced from opu- 
lence to abject poverty. Parents had 
to lament their children, wives their 
husbands; orphans were cast shelter- 
less upon the world. Yet the voice 
of wailing was not heard in Zaragoza. 
Private sorrows were not suffered to 
disturb the glory of the public triumph. 
The time of trial and excitement had 
passed away; yet the fortitude of the 
brave and devoted Zaragozans remained 
unshaken. 

‘“ Measures were immediately adopt- 
ed to preserve the city from infection. 
The streets and ruins were cleared from 
their dead. Ferdinand was publicly pro- 
claimed, and rewards were bestowed on 
those who had distinguished themselves 
in the struggle. The undaunted Au- 
gustina was distinguished by peculiar 
honours; and Palafox, in the name 
of his sovereign, granted to the inha- 
bitants of Zaragoza the exclusive pri- 
vilege of being perpetually exempted 
from disgraceful punishment for any 
cause, save treason or blasphemy.” 


Captain Hamilton’s reflections on 
the retreat of the French army to be- 
hind the Ebro, are also written with 
great discrimination, and a full know- 
ledge of the subject. 


“ Thus, after a short but fierce strug- 
gle, had the Spaniards, by their own 
unaided valour, succeeded in freeing 
nearly their whole territory from the 
presence of the invaders. This suc- 
cess had been achieved against the 
first army of Europe, commanded by 
the greatest generals of the age. At 
the commencement of hostilities, we 
kuow that the French forces in Spain 





‘It is 


manifest,’ he asserts, ‘that Zaragoza owed her safety to accident, and that the des- 
perate resistance of the inhabitants was more the result of chance than of any peculiar 


virtue.’ 


Cuance! Such is the melancholy extremity to which a writer, so talented 


as Colonel Napier, is driven, in denying the heroic devotion of the Zaragozans ; and 
the hypothesis has at least the advantage of being one not likely to encounter refu- 


tation,” 
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amounted to one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. These, by the ener- 
getic courage of the people, had been 
driven back and discomfited.. Not a 
foreign bayonet had been drawn in 
their cause. Whatever honour may 
attach to so splendid an achievement, 
must exclusively be given to the Spa- 
nish people. It is theirs, and theirs 
only. Let this be the answer to those 
who accuse the patriots of lukewarm- 
ness in the cause which they so gallantly 
and perseveringly maintained. In truth, 
considering the disadvantages under 
which they laboured, the wonder is, not 
that they did so little, but that they 
achieved so much. It was manifestly im- 
possible that a body of undisciplined 
levies, miserably armed and equipped, 
without experienced leaders, and defi- 
cient in the arms of cavalry and artil- 
lery, could successfully contend with 
the French armies in the field. No 
sophistry, therefore, can be more gross 
than that of those reasoners, who argue 
that the Spanish people were indif- 
ferent to the cause of freedom, because 
their armies were frequently defeated 
in the field. The memory of Baylen, 
Valencia, Zaragoza, Bruch, and Gerona, 
will bear imperishable record of the 
national ardour and perseverance, and 
give the lie to those who would basely 
injure the cause of freedom, by vilify- 
ing the character of its defenders. 

“ Yet he would judge erroneously of 
the character of this memorable strug- 
gle, who should form an estimate of 
the amount and vigour of the hostility 
of the Spanish people, by an exclusive 
reference to the operations of their 
armies. These, in truth, formed but a 
small part of that widely-extended sys- 
tem of destructive warfare by which 
the French were encountered in the 
Peninsula. Wherever any detachment 
of their armies could be overpowered 
by the peasantry, they were attacked 
and massacred. All stragglers perished. 
The motion of large masses was conti- 
nually required, to keep open the com- 
munication of the different corps, and 
protect their convoys. The expense 
of life, by which the invaders were 
enabled, at any period, to hold mili- 
tary possession of the country, was 
enormous. Throughout the whole con- 
test there was a spirit of fierce and 
unmitigated hostility abroad, in every 
quarter of the kingdom; an enmity 
which never slumbered nor slept—— 
which was in continual and almost 
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universal action, and which wasted, 
like a pestilence, the strength of the 
invaders. 

“ Though the Spaniards owed much 
of the success which crowned their 
efforts to their own zeal and courage, 
it must be confessed that some portion 
of it is attributable to the blunders of 
their opponents. The French were 
evidently unprepared for the degree 
and character of the resistance which 
they encountered in the Peninsula. 
They regarded the people with con- 
tempt, and were consequently led to 
attempt important objects with inade- 
quate means. Defeat was the penalty 
of these ignorant miscalculations. 
Something of gratuitous tarnish, some- 
thing even of dark and memorable dis- 
grace, may have been cast on the na- 
tional arms, by the misconduct and 
timidity of those intrusted with com- 
mand; but it is unquestionable that 
the disasters in which their operations 
so often terminated, are greatly attri- 
butable to those who directed the con- 
duct of the war. Objects of vast im- 
portance, which, by an effort of com- 
petent magnitude and vigour, might 
have been secured to the invaders, 
were lost; and all the moral conse- 
quences of failure were hazarded with 
an imprudent rashness, of which the 
subsequent details of this narrative will 
abundantly display the results.” 


The author now brings the great 
hero of the war, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
on the field of action. This he has done 
in the following graphic manner:— 


“ On the ninth of August the ad- 
vanced guard of the army moved on- 
ward from the Mondego, and reached 
Leiria on the tenth. On the eleventh 
it was followed by the main body, 
which on the thirteenth advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Batalha. Before 
proceeding further, it may be well to 
give a slight sketch of the distribution 
of the French army, at the moment 
when hostilities with a new and more 
formidable enemy were about to com- 
mence. 

‘When intelligence first reached 
Marshal Junot, of the landing of a 
British army, he anticipated that its 
first movement would be on the Zezere 
and the Tagus, in order to effect a 
separation between the corps of Loison 
and the capital. General Delaborde, 
therefore, was immediately detached 
from Lisbon with two brigades of 
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infantry, about six hundred cavalry, 
and five pieces of artillery, with direc- 
tions to proceed by Villa Franca, Rio 
Mayor, and Condieiros, with a view to 
watch the motions of the British general, 
and cover the advance of Loison, 
with whom he was directed to effect a 
junction. Learning, however, that Loi- 
son had already crossed the Tagus 
without opposition, and that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was advancing by the road 
along the coast, he proceeded to Al- 
cobaca, with the view of retarding as 
much as possible the progress of the 
British army. 

“ Loison, with a force of about 
eight thousand men, was advancing 
rapidly from Abrantes, in expectation 
of efiecting a junction with the corps 
of Delaborde at Leiria. The sufferings 
of his army during his march through 
Alentejo are described to have been 
dreadful. Wherever they went, the 
towns and villages were deserted. The 
heat was unusually great, and numbers 
of the soldiers sank exhausted, from 
privations which it was found impos- 
sible to supply. All stragglers were 
destroyed; and many, suffering from 
excessive thirst, died of drinking stag- 
nant and wunwholesome waters, to 
which the natives had directed them. 
The occupation of Leiria by the Bri- 
tish had disappointed the calculations 
of the French generals; and Loison 
was obliged to make a considerable 
detour before he could effect his 
intended junction with Delaborde, 
who, remaining unsupported in front 
of the enemy, was liable to sustain the 
attack of his whole force. 

“ Junot was at Lisbon, with such 
force as he deemed sufficient to control 
the inhabitants, busied in making every 
practicable provision for the defence of 
the capital. The garrison was ordered 
to be withdrawn from Setubal, and in- 
structions were issued for the imme- 
diate abandonment of all ‘the French 
ports to the south of the Tagus, with 
the exception of Palmela. 

“ Such was the relative position of 
both armies, when Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley had to encounter new difficulties in 
the conduct of the Portuguese autho- 
rities. Before the army commenced 
its march from the Mondego, it had 
been demanded by General Bernardin 
de Freire, that the force under his 
orders should be furnished with sup- 
plies by the British commissariat—a 
proposal most unreasonable in itself, 
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and one to which, in the circumstances 
of the army, it was impossible to 
accede. It was therefore met by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley with a strong remon- 
strance, and the unreasonableness of 
the demand was represented to De 
Freire in its true colours. For some 
time there was reason to hope that the 
explanations of the British general had 
been received with tacit acquiescence. 
But this was not so. When the army 
reached Leiria the demand was renewed 
even more peremptorily than before, 
accompanied by the threat, that unless 
it was complied with, the Portuguese 
forces should instantly separate them- 
selves from the British, and advance to 
Santarem, by way of Thomar. 

“Sir Arthur Wellesley did every 
thing in his power to change the reso- 
lutions of De Freire. He represented 
the strong impolicy of withdrawing 
himself from the British army, and the 
dangers to which he must necessarily 
expose his troops by adhering to his 
projected scheme. He urged him to 
relinquish it by all that was dearest 
and most sacred to a soldier and a 
patriot, and conjured him not to com- 
promise his own honour and the safety 
of his country, by violating, on so 
flimsy a pretext, the engagements into 
which his government had already en- 
tered. In part only were these remon- 
strances successful. De Freire con- 
sented to remain safe, though inglo- 
rious, at Leiria, instead of prosecuting 
his original design of advancing to 
Santarem. This, at least, was some- 
thing gained; yet it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the presence of the Portu- 
guese army would have carried with it 
a moral influence and support, perhaps 
in such circumstances even more valu- 
able than a large accession of mere 
military force. 

“ The truth we take to be, that at 
the period in question the zeal and 
heartiness of England in their cause 
were the object of considerable doubt 
with the patriots of the Peninsula. 
She had not then impressed on the 
continental nations the character she 
has since borne of a great military 
power. On land, her warlike opera- 
tions had generally been undertaken 
for some limited and petty object, and 
conducted on a small and inadequate 
scale. It was imagined, too, by the 
allies of England, that her interference 
in their behalf proceeded rather from 
some underhand motive of individual 
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advantage, to be secured by their co- 
operation, than from hearty and zealous 
adoption of their cause, or disinterested 
anxiety for their liberation. They 
knew, that should adverse circum- 
stances occur, the English could always 
find—and they doubted not their in- 
tention of seeking—a refuge in their 
ships. It was familiar, too, as a pro- 
verb in the mouths of all Europe, that 
the English were a great maritime 
power, but insignificant on shore. The 
truth of this aphorism has since been 
tested ; yet we should take but a par- 
tial and imperfect view of the diffi- 
culties which Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the 
very outset of his operations, was called 
on to combat and surmount, were we 
to pass unnoticed the moral impression 
of our character and objects, which 
induced the patriots to receive our 
offers of assistance with jealousy and 
distrust.” 


The affair of Roliga is shortly passed 
over, and the celebrated action of Vi- 
miero is thus described :-— 


“ At nine o’clock the action com- 
menced. Marshal Junot had formed 
his army in two divisions. The first 
of these, consisting of about six thou- 
sand men, was commanded by General 
Delaborde. The second, under Loison, 
was nearly equal in amount. The re- 
serve, composed of four battalions of 
grenadiers, was commanded by General 
Kellerman, and acted as a connecting 
link between the two principal divi- 
sions. The cavalry, under General 
Margaron, was stationed partly in rear 
of the reserve, and partly on the right 
of Delaborde’s division. 

“ The two divisions continued their 
advance, across the rough and wooded 
country in front of the position, towards 
the plateau in the centre. On approach- 
ing the scene of action, however, each 
division separated into several minor 
columns, which commenced nearly 
simultaneous attacks on different por- 
tions of the British line. The most 
vehement was that headed by Dela- 
borde in person, who first came in 
contact with the brigade of General 
Anstruther, which occupied the left of 
the plateau and the village of Vimiero. 
During its advance, this body was ex- 
posed to a destructive fire of artillery, 
which it bore with great steadiness and 
gallantry, and rapidly forced back the 
skirmishers who had been stationed in 
the woods on either flank. A check, 
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however, was soon given to the pro- 
gress of the assailants, who, having 
reached the summit of the plateau, 
were met by a destructive volley from 
the fiftieth regiment, which afterwards 
rushed on to the charge, and drove 
them in confusion, and with great 
slaughter, down the face of the bill. 
The attack on General Fane’s brigade 
was no less decisively repulsed; and 
a regiment, which was advancing on 
the village by the church, was oppor- 
tunely attacked in flank by the brigade 
of General Acland, then moving to its 
position on the heights. A most gallant 
charge, by the small body of cavalry 
led by Colonel-Taylor, completed the 
discomfiture of the enemy in this quar- 
ter. They fled in utter confusion, and 
were vigorously pursued by Colonel 
Taylor and his squadron for nearly 
two miles; when General Margaron, 
who commanded the French cavalry, 
observing the small number of the 
assailants, advanced to the charge ; and 
the remnant of this brave band were 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of 
their leader. General Kellerman, hav- 
ing rallied the fugitives, made a last 
efiort with the reserve to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day. A column, strongly 
supported by artillery, was again sent 
forward to gain possession of the village 
of Vimiero. In advancing by the road, 
it was encountered by the forty-third 
regiment ; and, after a short, but des- 
perate struggle, was driven back. No 
farther attempt was made on this part 
of the position ; and the enemy retired, 
leaving seven pieces of artillery, and a 
great number of prisoners, in posses- 
sion of the victors. 

“ While these events were passing 
in the centre, an attack, no less reso- 
lutely supported, was made on the leit 
of the British, which occupied the 
heights on the Lourinha road. In that 
quarter, General Ferguson, whose bri- 
gade had been moved from the right to 
the left of the line, had scarcely taken 
up his ground when he found himself 

assailed by a strong body of infantry, 
supported by cavalry. The engage- 
ment was fierce, and resolutely main- 
tained on both sides. The troops of 
Ferguson remained immovable under 
every effort to dislodge them; and, on 
the coming up of the eighty-second 
and twenty-ninth regiments, the enemy 
were charged with the bayonet, and 
driven back in confusion. The French 
cavalry endeavoured to retrieve the 
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misfortune of the infantry by several 
charges, but in vain. They were uni- 
formly repulsed with unshaken steadi- 
ness by the brigades of Ferguson and 
Nightingale, and at length ceased from 
farther attack. 

“ The fruit of this achievement was 
the capture of six guns; and General 
Ferguson, leaving the seventy-first and 
eighty-second regiments to guard these 
honourable trophies, was in full pursuit 
of the discomfited enemy, when the 
brigade of Brenier, suddenly emerging 
from the ravine, attacked the two bat- 
talions, and for a moment succeeded. 
in retaking the captured artillery. But 
the regiments instantly rallied; and, 
by a desperate charge with the bayonet, 
at once drove back the brigade of Bre- 
nier into the ravine, and remained mas- 
ters of the guns. In this charge General 
Brenier was made prisoner. 

“ Affairs were in this situation on the 
left, when General Ferguson received 
an unexpected order to desist from the 
pursuit. His corps was accordingly 
halted ; and the enemy, taking advan- 
tage of this unlooked-for supineness of 
their opponents, were rallied by Gene- 
ral Thiebault, and withdrawn, under 
protection of the cavalry, to a position 
in rear of Toledo. In the subsequent 
retreat of the army to Torres Vedras, 
it was reinforced by the junction of 
two battalions, which had not come up 
in time to be of service in the action. 

“ The results of this brilliant victory 
were, the capture of a general officer 
and several hundred men, thirteen 
pieces of cannon, and twenty-three 
waggons loaded with ammunition. The 
total loss of the enemy in the battle 
has been estimated at three thousand. 
Generals Foy and Thiebault, do not 
admit it to have exceeded eighteen 
hundred. But, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the action, the latter cal- 
culation will probably be held to be as 
much below the truth as the former is 
above it. 

“ With regard to the relative num- 
bers of the armies, there exists also 
much difference of statement. There 
can be no doubt that the British 
army was numerically superior to its 
opponent; but Foy and Thiebault, in 
estimating the amount of the French 
force at only nine thousand two hun- 
dred men, are, unquestionably, not 
entitled to credit. A French order of 
battle, found on the field, gave a total 
of fourteen thousand men present under 
VOL. I. NO. I, 
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arms: and this amount accords too 
accurately with other estimates, and 
also with observations made at the 
time, to leave any doubt of its authen- 
ticity and correctness. 

“ While the battle was yet in pro- 
gress, Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the 
field; but, from motives of delicacy, 
declined assuming the command till 
the enemy were repulsed. Towards 
the close of the action, when the ulti- 
mate success of the British arms could 
no longer be considered doubtful, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was naturally anxious 
to reap the full fruits of his victory, 
and represented to his superior in com- 
mand the importance of following up 
with vigour the advantages already 
gained. But to this measure, Sir Harry 
Burrard, actuated by an unfortunate 
dread of responsibility, refused his con- 
sent. It was urged to him, in vain, 
that the enemy, severely beaten and 
discomfited, had already commenced a 
hurried and confused retreat ; that one 
half of the British army had borne no 
part in the action, and was, conse- 
quently, in a condition to follow up 
the pursuit with vigour and effect; that 
the road to Torres Vedras being already 
in possession of General Hill, it was 
now in our power to anticipate the 
enemy by the occupation of that im- 
portant pass, and even to reach Lisbon 
before him. But these arguments pro- 
duced no beneficial consequence on 
the resolution of Sir Harry Burrard. 
With the caution of anagea commander, 
and the diffidence of an inexperienced 
one, he declined encountering the risks 
attendant on the brilliant scheme of 
operations proposed for his adoption, 
and declared his determination of await- 
ing, in the position of Vimiero, the 
arrival of Sir John Moore.” 


The author then proceeds to describe 
the terms of the celebrated convention 
of Cintra, the recall of Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple and Sir Harry Burrard, and 
the subsequent Board of Inquiry at 
Chelsea. The report, too, of the board 
is given. That report was unsatisfac- 
tory; it was recalled and re-assembled. 
Orders from government desired the 
members (Sir. David Dundas, Gene- 
rals Craig, Lord Moira, Lord Heath- 
field; Lieuts.-Generals Lord Pem- 
broke, Nugent, and Nichols,) to de- 
clare whether the armistice was advis- 
able in the relative situation of the two 
armies on the 22d of August; and. if 
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to, whether the terms were Such as ought 
to have heen agreed upon; and whe- 
ther, when all the British forces were 
landed, it was advisable to form a con- 
vention; and if so, whether the terms 
were such as ought to have been agreed 
upon. The members of the court were, 
however, of different opinions on the 
matter. Six generals approved of the 
armistice ; while Lord Moira was dis- 
sentient. Four generals approved of 
the convention : Lords Pembroke, 
Moira, and General Nichols, regarded 
it in an unfavourable light. The author 
then reviews the campaign itself, and 
follows this up by an examination of 
the policy of the armistice and conven- 
tion. Into all this we have not time to 
follow him, but proceed to other por- 
tions of his work. He thus describes 
the second report of M. Champagny, 
the minister of foreign affairs, as laid 
before the French senate. 


‘The second report—of four months 
later date than the former— was of 
similar import, and was intended to 
establish the same conclusions. It jus- 
tified the conduct of Napoleon in re- 
gard to Spain. The disturbances in 


that country had been excited by 


English gold. Would the Emperor 
permit England to say, ‘ Spain is one 
of my provinces. My flag, driven from 
the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Le- 
vant, and even from the shores of 
Persia, rules in the ports of France.’ 
No, never! To prevent so disgraceful 
a consummation, two millions of gal- 
lant soldiers were ready to scale the 
Pyrenees, and chase the English from 
the peninsula. If the French fought 
for the liberty of the seas, it was first 
necessary to wrest Spain from the 
tyrant of the ocean. If they fought for 
peace, it could not be attained till the 
fomenters of war had been driven from 
the Spanish territory. If they fought 
for honour, they must inflict prompt 
and: signal vengeance for the outrages 
committed against the French name in 
Spain. At last the English would be 
made to feel those evils which they had 
so long inflicted on others. ‘ They 
will be beaten,’ said M. Champagny, 
‘ destroyed, dispersed ; or they will fly, 
as they did at Toulon, at the Helder, 
at Dunkirk, and in Sweden,—wherever 
the French armies have been able to 
find them! Their expulsion from Spain 
would be the ruin of their cause; it 
would exhaust their resources, and an- 
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nihilate their last hope. In this con- 
test the wishes of all Europe would be 
with France !’” 


After recounting Blake’s repeated 
discomfitures before Suchet, and his 
final retreat into Catalonia to re-organ- 
ise his army, Captain Hamilton gives 
the following account of the rise of the 
Guerillas :— 


“ It was at this period that the sys- 
tem of Guerilla warfare, which had 
spontaneously sprung up in different 
parts of the Peninsula, became _so 
widely extended as to exercise an Im- 
portant influence on the character of 
the contest. 

“ When the French first attempted 
the subjugation of Spain, so pervading 
was the hostility of the natives, that it 
was found necessary to divide their 
armies into small bodies, in order to 
procure subsistence, and maintain sub- 
jection in the towns and villages. In- 
ferior officers were thus raised into 
commanders; and, restrained by no 
feeling of responsibility, plunder, cru- 
elty, and oppression, on the one hand, 
were followed by hatred and desire of 
vengeance on the other. ‘Thus strife, 
of the most deadly and inveterate cha- 
racter, was daily waged between the 
invaders and the native population. 
Many of the latter, rendered desperate 
by the destruction of their property, 
fled to the mountains, where they re- 
mained, unless when compelled by 
necessity to descend to the neighbour- 
ing villages in search of provisions. 
When at these times they chanced to 
encounter a small party of the enemy, 
an irregular fight ensued. No quarter 
was given on either side, and the 
bloody ,character of these contests 
tended still further to increase the 
feelings of animosity on both sides. 
The French, indignant at the slaughter 
of their countrymen, by men whom 
they at once feared and despised, con- 
tinued to wreak their vengeance on the 
defenceless inhabitants. These were 
driven, in greater numbers, to join the 
desperate and lawless bands in the 
mountains ; and thus arose that general 
and extended system of warfare, which 
carried with it results far greater and 
more important to the cause of Spain, 
than the greatest successes which her 
armies had been able to achieve. 

“The augmented atrocities of the 
invaders tended only to deepen the 
hatred of the nation, and to impress 
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more indelibly the necessity of resist- 
ance. Unity of sentiment and purpose 
brought with it a certain unity of action 
in the undirected efforts of the people ; 
and to regular warfare succeeded a sys- 
tem of war in detail, —a species of or- 
ganised disorder, — of petty but fero- 
cious contests, at once suited to the 
circumstances of the country, and the 
fierce and untamed spirit of its popu- 
lation. These bands, in their character 
and objects at once predatory and pa- 
triotic, were joined by active and en- 
terprising men ofall classes. Intelli- 
gence of their successes, exaggerated 
by frequent repetition, spread like 
wildfire through the country, stimulat- 
ing the hopes and increasing the con- 
fidence of the people; and the French 
soon found themselves assailed by an 
instrument of tremendous power, to 
which no efficacious resistance could 
be offered. 

“The Guerillas were without uni- 
form and without pay. Having a per- 
fect knowledge of the country, they 
assembled or dispersed at pleasure ; 
and thus, while they were always pre- 
pared to co-operate for the destruction 
of such bodies of the enemy as ap- 
proached their district, they in a mo- 
ment became intangible to any superior 
force detached in pursuit. 

“In the different provinces, leaders 
of distinguished talent and enterprise 
occasionally arose, who gave to this 
desultory warfare additional vigour and 
effect. The names of men who con- 
tributed so powerfully to the libera- 
tion of their country, merit record. In 
Old Castile the Guerillas were com- 
manded by Juan Diaz Martin, better 
known by the title of the Empecinado. 
In Asturias, the chief of this body was 
Juan Diaz Porlier. In Navarre, Don 
Mariano de Renovales, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by the defence of 
the Convent of St. Joseph during the 
siege of Zaragoza, collected a band of 
mountaineers, and occasioned much 
annoyance to the enemy. High offers 
were made, in hope of inducing him 
to join the French service; but the 
patriotism of Renovales was inflexible. 

‘¢ Last, not least, was Xavier Mina. 
This celebrated leader brought the sys- 
tem of Guerilla warfare to its greatest 
perfection. In the northern provinces 
he occasioned the most important losses 
to the enemy, by his boldness and per- 
petual vigilance. The most strenuous 
efforts were repeatedly made to sur- 
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prise and annihilate his force, but in 
vain. His band was like the Giant in 
Ariosto, whose limbs, when severed by 
the sword of Astolfo, again united, and 
presented an antagonist whom the 
most powerful efforts of hostility could 
not subdue. 

“In the year following, Mina was 
taken by the enemy, and sent prisoner 
into France. His uncle, Espoz y Mina, 
succeeded him in command; and by 
that leader the system of desultory 
warfare was carried on with undimi- 
nished vigour and success.” 


After describing the battle of Tala- 
vera, on which occasion the policy of 
the allied generals is very much repre- 
hended, and observing “ that but a 
small part of Lord Wellington’s mili- 
tary reputation will be found eventu- 
ally to rest on the campaign of Tala- 
vera,” the author dwells on the policy 
of the commander-in-chief at the end 
of the campaign of 1809. 


“Tn the mean time, it was obvious 
that defensive war was the only oné 
which could be waged with any pro- 
spect of success. It was the policy of 
England to protract the contest ; to 
lead the enemy to divide his forces, by 
distracting his attention; and thus to 
subject him to the full operation of 
that petty but pervading hostility which 
was ever wasting his numbers. For 
the present, therefore, Lord Wellington 
determined to confine his efforts to the 
defence of Portugal, yet to stand pre- 
pared, on the occurrence of more fa- 
vourable circumstances, again to widen 
the sphere of his operations, and ad- 
vance into Spain. 

“ On crossing tlie Tagus, he moved 
his head-quarters to Vizeu ; and the 
army went into cantonments, extending 
from Coimbra to Pinhel, while the 
corps of General Hill remained at 
Abrantes and its neighbourhood. In 
this position the troops remained for 
some time inactive, in order to recover 
the effects of the preceding campaign, 
and the sickness which had been en- 
gendered by the unhealthy station to 
which they had subsequently removed. 

“ At this period, Marshal Soult, with 
an army of about fifty thousand men, 
was preparing to advance into Anda- 
lusia. The Junta, blind to the a 
proaching danger, felt secure that the 
giant range of the Sierra Morena would 
oppose an impenetrable barrier to the 
progress of the enemy. The passes of 
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these mountains had been fortified 
with care, and a force of about twenty 
thousand men, under Arisaigo, was 
posted for their defence. But on the 
twentieth of January the pass of Des- 
pena Perros was forced, with but little 
resistance from the troops, whose spirit 
was depressed by the remembrance of 
Ocana. In order to distract the atten- 
tion of Arisaigo, Soult divided his army 
into three columns, which advanced 
simultaneously on the three principal 
débouchts of the Sierra. The right, 
under Victor, by Almaden ; the centre, 
under Mortier, by the road from Ma- 
drid ; the left, under Sebastiani, by 
Villa Nueva. Several mines had been 
placed by the Spaniards at the narrow 
parts of the defile, but the explosion of 
these produced little effect. On the 
twenty-first, Soult’s head-quarters were 
at Baylen : and on the twenty-ninth, 
the corps of Victor effected its junction 
with the army before Seville.” 


This is followed by an exposition of 
the state of public feeling in England. 


* Under such reverses, the enthu- 
siasm of the British nation had begun 
to subside. The bright and glowing 
colours, which in their eyes had beau- 
tified the prospect, gradually faded in- 
to fainter and more sober hues. True, 
indeed, the voice of England was still 
for war ; there was no flinching or faint- 
ness of heart among her sons; but it 
was not, as heretofore, for sudden, de- 
sultory, and ill-judged operations, — 
for hasty advance and nin, one re- 
treat, — for profuse expenditure of 
blood and money in pursuit of ‘ Bri- 
tish objects,’ —objects, indeed, generally 
so truly British, that no other govern- 
ment on earth would have thought 
them worth the expense and hazard of 
pursuit. 

“ Thus the blunders and incapacity 
of the ministry had, in a great measure, 
lost them the confidence of the country. 
Even their warmer partisans, those who 
exonerated the men, did not venture to 
vindicate their measures. The govern- 
ment had to encounter a strong and 
vehement opposition both in parliament 
and in the country. The policy of with- 
drawing our army from the Peninsula, 
of husbanding the resources of England 
till time and circumstances should 
be more favourable for their efficacious 
exertion, found many advocates among 
the greatest and most enlightened states- 
men of whom England could boast. 
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“ But party spirit was abroad in its 
violence ; and the doctrine of oppo- 
sition, though generally salutary, was 
scarcely applicable to the crisis at 
which England had arrived. At all 
events, it was carried too far. Perti- 
nacity on one side had generated ex- 
aggeration on the other. Prudence is 
not a popular virtue; and the tame 
doctrine of temporary inaction, though 
supported by a considerable body of 
the nation, was but little in harmony 
with the pugnacious appetite of the 
majority. The Whigs were distrusted 
and disliked ; and many who con- 
demned the ministry were still anxious 
to retain them in power. In_parlia- 
ment a trial of strength took place on 
the debate on the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, and the Tories triumphed. The 
government, aware of the necessity of 
retrieving the disgrace of former fail- 
ures, determined to prosecute the war 
with increased vigour. At the expense 
of nearly a million sterling, the Por- 
tuguese subsidiary force was augment- 
ed to thirty thousand men, and all the 
troops immediately disposable were 
sent out to augment the army of Lord 
Wellington.” 


The battle of Salamanca is given in 
detail, as it should be. It was the 
most important event of the whole 
war ; for, in a moment, it completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. 


“ Before daylight on the morning of 
the twenty-second, both armies moved 
into position. That of the allies ex- 
tended from the Tormes to two steep 
and rugged heights, which, from their 
similarity, the natives generally distin- 
guished by the name of the sister Ara- 
piles. The position of the French was 
covered by a thick wood, and embraced 
the heights of La Pena, and * = ham- 
lets of Calvarasso de Ariba, and Cal- 
varasso de Abaxo. In the morninga 
good deal of skirmishing took place. 
Detachments from both armies endea- 
voured to seize the Arapiles heights, 
and the French succeeded in gaining 
possession of the external and more 
distant one. 

“ The occupation of one of the Ara- 
piles by the enemy occasioned some 
changes in the position of the allied 
army. The right was extended en po- 
tence to the heights behind the village 
of Arapiles, which was occupied by 
light infantry ; and General Pakenham, 
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with the third division, and Portu- 
guese cavalry, was directed to cross the 
Tormes, and take post at Aldea Tejada, 
to lend still further support to the right 
flank. 

“ The morning passed in a series of 
manceuvres on the part of Marmont, 
from which no conclusion could be 
drawn with regard to his ultimate in- 
tentions. Lord Wellington, therefore, 
contented himself with keeping an ac- 
curate observation on all the move- 
ments of his adversary, ready at any 
moment to assume the offensive, and 
equally so, should sound policy require 
it, to retreat. 

“ There can be no doubt that Lord 
Wellington considered the latter alter- 
native as by far the more probable; 
and every preparation had been made 
to carry it into effect. It was unques- 
tionably in Marmont’s power, by turn- 
ing the right of the allied army, to have 
rendered its position untenable. The 
baggage and commissariat, therefore, 
had already quitted Salamanca; and 
even some of the divisions had com- 
menced a retrogressive movement. 

* About two o'clock, however, a 
sudden and decisive change took place 
in the character of the enemy’s demon- 
strations. Under cover of a heavy can- 
nonade, and a skirmish along the whole 
front of his line, Marmont advanced 
his centre, making at the same time 
a movement to his left, as if intending 
to encircle. the position of the allied 
army, and cut them off from the road 
to Ciudad Rodrigo. His line, thus 
unduly extended, was necessarily weak- 
ened ; and the favourable opportunity 
of attack, thus presented, was immedi- 
ately seized by Lord Wellington. The 
following was the disposition of the 
army at the moment of attack. The first 
and light divisions were on the left of 
the Arapiles, and formed the extreme 
left of the line. The fourth and fifth 
division were posted in a double line, 
in rear of the village of Arapiles, with 
the sixth and seventh divisions, and the 
division of Don Carlos d’Espana in 
reserve. On the left of the fourth divi- 
sion was the Portuguese brigade of 
General Pack ; on the right of the fifth 
was that of General Bradford. The 
third division, with the main body of 
the cavalry, formed the extreme right. 
While these arrangements were in pro- 
gress, the enemy made repeated at- 
tempts to gain possession of the village 
of Arapiles, occupied by a detachment 
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of the Guards; but no important change 
took place in their general dispositions. 
The third division was then ordered to 
advance obliquely to its right, to turn 
the left of the position, while General 
Cole’s and General Leith’s divisions 
should attack it in front. 

“ The arrangements being completed, 
the third division, led by General Pa- 
kenham, moved on to the attack. The 
division advanced in column of batta- 
lions, and was in the act of ascending 
the ridge occupied by the enemy, when 
the skirmishers were driven in by a large 
body of cavalry, who ina moment came 
sweeping along the brow of the ascent, 
on the right flank of the division. For- 
tunately, the retreat of the light troops 
had given intelligence of their approach ; 
and Colonel Campbell of the ninety- 
fourth, who commanded the brigade, 
had time to throw back the fifth regi- 
ment en potence, which, by a well- 
directed volley, caused them to retreat 
in disorder. 

“ General Pakenham no sooner 
crowned the heights on the extreme 
left of the French, than he formed line 
across their flank, and, supported -by 
General D’Urban’s Portuguese cavalry 
and some squadrons of the fourteenth, 
advanced towards the centre, carrying 
every thing before him. On every fa- 
vourable point where they attempted 
to make a stand, they were charged 
with the bayonet ; and with such vigour 
did General Pakenham follow up his 
success, that even the colours of the 
British regiments were often seen 
waving over battalions of the enemy. 
Sir Stapleton Cotton with the cavalry 
charged the enemy in front, and cut to 
pieces a brigade of French infantry, 
though not without sustaining a severe 
loss in General Le Marchant, who was 
killed at the head of his brigade.. The 
whole left wing of the enemy was now 
retreating in confusion, and above three 
thousand prisoners had been made by 
the allies. 

*“« While the events just narrated were 
passing on the right of the army, the 
tide of success had not flowed with 
equal rapidity in the centre. The re- 
peated attempts of General Pack to 
gain possession of the Arapiles height 
occupied by the enemy, were unsuc- 
cessful. On the retreat of the Portu- 


guese, a body advanced from the height, 
and. made a gallant and very vehement 
attack on the flank of the fourth divi- 
sion, while warmly engaged: with the 
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enemy in its front. General Cole had 
been already wounded, and his divi- 
sion, disconcerted by this sudden at- 
tack, was compelled to retire in some 
confusion. The misfortune, however, 
was immediately repaired by the ad- 
vance of a brigade of the fifth division, 
which, ‘by a change of front, took the 
enemy in flank, and, subjecting them 
to a cross fire, forced them instantly to 
retreat. The fourth and fifth divisions 
then continued to advance, uninter- 
rupted by any further reverse, and 
gained complete possession of the crest 
of the position. 

*¢ In the meanwhile the Arapiles was 
carried by General Clinton; and the 
third division had advanced from the 
left, along the centre of the French 
position, attacking and dispersing the 
enemy in every encounter. Marshal 
Marmont had been wounded, and the 
command of the army devolved on 
General Clausel, who, with great skill 
and promptitude, now endeavoured to 
rally his defeated troops in a new po- 
sition, running nearly at right angles 
with the original front. The ground 
was admirably chosen. Either flank 
of the position was supported by masses 
of cavalry; and the artillery was so 
posted as not only to sweep the whole 
face of the height, but to command all 
the ground in the vicinity. 

“ The assumption of so strong a po- 
sition caused a pause in the movements 
of the allies. Lord Wellington having 
examined it, at length directed the fourth 
division to dislodge the enemy by a 
flank movement on the left, while Ge- 
neral Clinton’s division, supported by 
the third and fifth, should attack it in 
front. It was in this part of the action 
that the loss on the part of the allies 
was most severe. General Clinton’s 
division, during the whole of its ad- 
vance, was exposed to a most destruc- 
tive fire of artillery and musketry, 
which it sustained with the greatest 
steadiness, till reaching the summit of 
the height, it at once charged with the 
bayonet, and the fourth division coming 
up, the enemy abandoned the position 
in great confusion, and fled towards 


Alba, where he crossed the Tormes. 
The allied troops continued the pursuit 
with great vigour till the approach of 
night, when the darkness at extreme 
fatigue of the troops rendered it neces- 
sary to halt.* 

«“ The immediate results of this most 
splendid victory, were the capture of 
eleven pieces of artillery, two eagles, 
and of seven thousand prisoners. Three 
French Generals. (Ferey, Thomieres, 
and Desgraviers) were killed ; Marshal 
Marmont, Generals Bonnet, Clausel, 
and Menne, were wounded. The total 
loss of the enemy cannot be calculated 
at less than fourteen thousand men. 

“ The number of killed and wounded 
on the part of the victors was about five 
thousand two hundred, including six 
general officers, one of whom (Le Mar- 
chant) was killed ; the others (Beresford, 
Leith, Cotton, Cole, and Alten) were 
wounded. 

“The enemy, taking advantage of 
the darkness, continued his flight during 
the night; and, at day-dawn, the pur- 
suit was renewed on the part of the 
allies. The advanced guard, consisting 
of Major-General Baron Bock’s and 
General Anson’s brigades of cavalry, 
which joined during the night. suc- 
ceeded in coming up with the enemy’s 
rear division, strongly posted behind 
the village of La Serna. The two bri- 
gades instantly charged ; and the French 
cavalry, panic-stricken by their recent 
defeat, fled in great confusion, leaving 
the infantry to their fate. The whole 
of the latter, consisting of three batta- 
lions, were made prisoners. 

“ After this disaster, Clausel con- 
tinued his retreat, by forced marches 
and in great disorder, towards Valla- 
dolid. Being joined, however, by a 
considerable body of cavalry and horse 
artillery from the north, he succeeded 
in crossing the Douro with little fur- 
ther annoyance from the allies, whose 
march was delayed by the difficulty of 
bringing up the supplies. Lord Wel- 
lington reached Valladolid on the thir- 
tieth; but finding Clausel continued 
his retreat on Burgos in a state of great 
disorganisation, on the day following 


* « But for an unforeseen circumstance, the victory of Salamanca must have been 
attended with even greater results. When the enemy took up his second position, 
the light division was directed to march to Huerta, and the first division to Alba de 
Tormes, to cut off their retreat. These orders, so far as concerned the first division, 
were not executed ; and the Spaniards having abandoned the Castle of Alba on the 
approach of the French, the latter were enabled to effect their retreat across the 


Tormes without impediment.” 
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he recrossed the Douro, and halted at 
Cuellar. 

“ Lord Wellington then determined 
to march against the army of the centre, 
which, in order to favour the escape of 
the defeated force, had approached the 
flank of the allies. Preparations for 
this purpose were immediately set on 
foot; and on the seventh of August the 
army commenced its movement on Ma- 
drid, by the route of Segovia, leaving a 
force under General Paget on the Douro 
to observe the motions of the enemy. 

“ Joseph Buonaparte could muster, 
for the defence of the capital, about 
twenty thousand men,—a force alto- 
gether inadequate to offer any serious 
impediment to the march of the allies. 
In Madrid all was confusion. So de- 
cisive a movement on the part of Lord 
Wellington had been altogether unfore- 
seen, and no arrangements had been 
made for the defence of the capital. 
Joseph had left Madrid on the-twenty- 
first of July, and marched by the Escu- 
rial to join Marmont. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Arevalo he received intel- 
ligence of Marmont’s defeat. He then 
marched by his right to Segovia, with 
the intention of drawing Lord Welling- 
ton’s attention from the army of Clau- 
sel. No sooner, however, did he learn 
that Lord Wellington was advancing 
against him, than he fell back rapidly 
on Madrid. 

“In the meantime the allied army 
continued its progress. No attempt 
was made to defend the passage of the 
Guadarama mountains; but, on the 
tenth, an engagement took place with a 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, which had 
been sent forward to watch the motions 
of the allies. This force was driven 
in the morning by General D’Urban, 
who moved on to Majalahonda, where 
he took post with his brigade of Portu- 
guese cavalry, Captain Macdonald’s 
troop of horse artillery, and the cavalry 
and light infantry of the -German 
legion. 

“The enemy’s cavalry having again 
approached, General D’Urban ordered 
the Portuguese brigade to charge the 
leading squadrons of the enemy, which 
appeared too far in advance to be sup- 
ported by the main body. The Portu- 
guese cavalry advanced to the attack, 
but before they reached the enemy, 
turned about and fled. By this dis- 
graceful conduct three guns were lost, 
which owing to the difficulties of the 
ground could not be removed. The 
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Germans then charged, and succeeded 
in checking the progress of the enemy ; 
and Colonel Ponsonby’s brigade of 
cavalry, and a brigade of the seventh 
division, coming up shortly after, the 
French burned the carriages of the 
captured guns and retired. 

“ On the twelfth the allies entered 
Madrid; Joseph having abandoned it 
on the preceding night, and retired to 
the left of the Tagus, where he took 
post with his right at Aranjuez, and his 
left in the direction of Toledo. A gar- 
rison of seventeen hundred men were 
left in the Retiro, in order to check the 
enthusiasm of the people, and preserve 
the convoys from plunder. 

“ The appearance of the allied army 
was hailed with joy and triumph by 
all ranks in the capital. All business 
was suspended ; and thousands of the 
inhabitants, bearing branches of laurel, 
came forth to welcome their victorious 
liberators. On the day following the 
Retiro surrendered. Don Carlos d’Es- 
pana was appointed governor, and the 
constitution was proclaimed amid the 
enthusiastic vivas of the populace.” 


The entrance of Ferdinand into his 
capital was marked by tyranny. He 
charged the Cortes with violation of 
the laws, and revolutionary innova- 
tions. He dissolved that body by 
proclamation, ordaining that all who 
offered opposition to his decree should 
suffer death. 


“ Thus did this crowned slave,” says 
Captain Hamilton, “ display his grati- 
tude to those noble-minded men, who, 
by their steadfast loyalty and perse- 
vering exertions, had contributed largely 
to his restoration to the Spanish throne. 
If the Cortes were irregularly convoked, 
and elected on principles unknown to 
the ancient constitution of the realm, 
it was owing to the circumstances of 
the times, and to the base and pitiful 
truckling of Ferdinand himself to the 
French ruler. That the Cortes were 
guilty of many errors is undoubted ; 
that their views were generally narrow 
and injudicious, no one who has perused 
the record of their proceedings can 
venture to deny. But when we con- 
sider the bold and unwavering front 
which these men displayed in times of 
the greatest difficulty and danger, their 
generous ardour in the cause of liberty 
and loyalty, under the pressure of every 
danger and every temptation,— their 
errors, when weighed against devotion 
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so pure and so heroic, bécome but as 
dust in the balance. 

“Tn a few days after the promulga- 
tion of this decree, Ferdinand removed 
to Madrid. His vengeance was first 
directed against the members of the 
regency. The venerable Cardinal de 
Bourbon was banished to Rome, Agar 
to Carthagena, Cisgar to a fortress in 
Catalonia. The eloquent and noble- 
minded Arguelles was condemned to 
serve as a common soldier; and all 
who had most distinguished themselves 
by enlightened and generous views in 
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the proceedings of the Cortes were pro 
scribed and punished. 

“The whole measures of the govern- 
ment were in barbarous consistency 
with those we have detailed. The 
liberty of the press was abolished ; the 
Inquisition, by royal statute, resumed 
its hateful dominion over the souls and 
bodies of the people ; and the functions 
of the monarchy were brought into full 
action, without a single correction of 
any of the enormous abuses, which, in 
the lapse of centuries, had crept into 
every department of the government.” 


REMARKABLE VISION OF CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 


We know not exactly if we shall escape 
the appellation of Goths, Huns, or Van- 
dals, when we assert that the march of 
intellect, in the present enlightened age, 
is frequently the subject of our melan- 
choly meditations. Start not, reader, 
at our frank confession; but we cannot 
help sighing, when we think of the phi- 
losophy that in these our modern days 
has overturned the world of fiction, 
of romance, of ideality. We heartily 
despise the miserable predilection 
for common sense, which prefers the 
stupid realities of the world around us, 
to the visionary inspirations of creative 
fancy : and nothing can equal our dis- 
like for the vulgar prejudice which 
mopes along, and feels its way through 
the road of life, poking the contemptible 
antenne of argument and reason through 
the mire of material and tangible evi- 
dence. With a feeling of veneration 
and ineffable regret, do we look back 
to the good old times when dreams and 
visions were in high repute; for we 
confess ourselves exceedingly partial to 
dreamers of every denomination. What 
is life itself but a long dream? And 
who amongst us can compare his sad 
and sober hours of waking reality with 
the fairy moments of illusion a has 
spent when “ Queen Mab has been 
with him,”—when the regions of space 
were but a stride—when the sceptre of 
empires was in his grasp, and the wealth 
of worlds at his feet? What poet’s 
delirium ever engendered the strange 
conceptions, the delightful anomalies, 
of which “ the fancy’s midwife” deli- 
vers her nocturnal subjects? Can the 
wildest flight of waking imagination 
soar to the height of sportive anachron- 
ism with which she huddles together 





the past, the present, and the future? 
What are the dull, cold forms of stately 
grandeur, compared to the whimsical, 
delicious disdain of etiquette with 
which she introduces to each other the 
distant, the living, and the dead? Can 
even genius boast the miraculous power 
of amplification with which she extends 
a moment into a day, a month, a year? 
By way of digression, (a license on 
many occasions extremely useful, and 
particularly to an author,) by way of 
digression then, we take leave to men- 
tion an anecdote of an eastern poten- 
tate, or sage, it matters not which, who 
made rather a singular choice. One of 
those beings with whom oriental fic- 
tions have peopled the air, and who 
seem to have established a half-way 
house between the sky and the ground, 
had informed his protégé that he must 
make his election between the two fol- 
lowing conditions :—he was destined 
either to be a king by day and a beggar 
by night; or, if he preferred it, he was 
allowed to undergo the hardship and 
poverty of the ragged vagabond by day, 
with the assurance that, his eyes once 
closed in slumber, fancy would trans- 
form his loathsome bed of straw into 
the throne of a mighty monarch. The 
worthy who is the subject of the pre- 
sent anecdote, unhesitatingly accepted 
the latter alternative. His decision was 
undoubtedly most wise, for what sove- 
reign ever reigned with such absolute 
sway, what Creesus ever revelled in such 
a golden tide of wealth and power, as 
the slumberer, whose throne is guarded 
by the great enchanter that subjugates 
alike the monarch and his meanest sub- 
ject’? Were the same conditions pro- 
posed to those who, at the present day, 
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wield the rod of empire, we fear none 
of them would be philosophic enough 
to make a similar choice, how ardently 
soever their loving subjects might de- 
sire it: fortunate, indeed, would it be 
for some of the kingdoms of this world, 
did the rulers who sway their destinies 
but dream of power, and wave an 
imaginary, instead of a real sceptre. 

To resume our favourite theory of 
dreams, visions, and supernatural ap- 
pearances, which, in this humdrum in- 
tellectual age, seem wonderfully out of 
fashion ; rational people, (how we de- 
test the term !) are in the habit of utter- 
ing many wise sayings on such matters. 
Your Abernethy reasoners, for instance, 
will talk to you by the hour of optical 
illusions,—of diseases in the retina of 
the eye which crowd the air with fan- 
tastic visions “ in form as palpable” as 
material creations :— your philosopher 
will tell you of the force of imagina- 
tion ;—he will cite facts and precedents 
innumerable, by way of proving that he 
has the best of the argument. Having 
classed ourselves amongst visionaries of 
the first order, it becomes almost need- 
less to state, that we have an innate 
aversion to any thing like serious dis- 
cussion. Were we, however, for a 
moment inclined to descend to so vul- 
gar a practice, we might ask a plain 
question — What is truth? Truth, it 
has been said, lies at the bottom ofa 
well ; and, in support of the old adage, 
we might, in our turn, quote many in- 
contestable facts. We shall, for once 
in our life, stoop to an argument de- 
rived from common experience, and 
attack our opponents with their own 
weapons. The difficulty, not to say the 
impossibility, of finding two eye-wit- 
nesses of the same fact, who shall re- 
port it without variation in their testi- 
mony, is matter of general remark. 
Take, for instance, the most simple 
transaction of every-day life,—examine 
into the particulars of the case,— ques- 
tion two ocular witnesses of the fact, 
each a person of sense and unimpeached 
veracity, and it will uniformly be found 
that the evidence of each shall differ on 
the most essential points. If, then, in 
cases of the most ordinary occurrence, 
it be nearly impossible to form a precise 
conclusion, by reason of the opposite 
and conflicting nature of the evidence ad- 
duced on both sides, who shall pretend 
to limit the extent of our belief or dis- 
belief in matters which pass the bound- 
aries of our narrow comprehension. 
VOL. J. NOT, 
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and with regard to which the testimony 
on each side is equally respectable, and 
at the same time wholly contradictory ? 

There, reader! there is reasoning for 
you! It is really some time since we 
have ventured upon such a long-winded 
argument. We now beg leave to lay 
down the cudgels which we have so 
gallantly taken up in the defence of 
the visionary tribe, summing up our 
logic by the following pithy, or at least 
startling, conclusion :—there are tales of 
wonder so well authenticated, that if 
we refuse to credit them, we ought, for 
the sake of consistency, to reject almost 
all profane and sacred testimony. It 
is more than probable, reader, that you 
are still unconvinced: for that we are 
prepared, because we are aware that 
readers of the present age are affected 
with the ridiculous mania of reasoning 
for themselves. We, therefore, may as 
well drop the argument with a quota- 
tion from our illustrious bard :— 

‘‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth 

Than are dreamt of in your philo- 

sophy.” 

And should you be magnanimous 
enough to pardon the familiarity of 
our application, we beg to offer you 
the following singular narrative, the 
authenticity of which rests upon a 
proces verbal drawn out in form, and 
attested by the signatures of four cre- 
dible witnesses. It may be added, that 
the remarkable waking dream which we 
are about to relate for your edification 
had been generally known, and famili- 
arly quoted, long before its forebodings 
were veritied by subsequent events. 

Charles XI., the father of the cele- 
brated Charles XII., was one of the 
most despotic, and, at the same time, 
one of the ablest monarchs that ever 
ruled the destinies of Sweden. He re- 
strained within proper limits the over- 
grown privileges of the nobility, abo- 
lished the power of the senate, and of 
his own special authority enacted a new 
code of laws. In a word, he changed 
the entire constitution of the country, 
which, before his reign, had been go- 
verned by an oligarchy, and forced the 
states to invest him with absolute and 
unlimited authority. History repre- 
sents him as a brave and enlightened 
monarch, attached to the religion of 
Luther, but of a harsh, inflexible dispo- 
sition ; regulating his opinions by po- 
sitive and tangible facts, and wholly 
ungifted with imagination. 
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At the period of which we are writ- 
ing, death had bereaved him of his 
queen, Ulrica Eleonora. Notwithstand- 
ing the harshness which had marked 
his conduct to that princess, during 
her lifetime, and which, in the opi- 
nion of his subjects, had precipitated 
her into the grave, Charles revered her 
memory, and appeared more affected 
by her loss than might have been ima- 
gined from the natural sternness of his 
character. Subsequently to this event, 
he became more gloomy and taciturn 
than before, and devoted himself to 
study with an intensity of application 
that evinced his anxiety to escape the 
tortures of his own painful reflections. 

Towards the close of a dreary au- 
tumnal evening, the king, in slippers 
and robe de chambre, was seated before 
a large fire, in a private cabinet of his 
palace at Stockholm. Near him were 
his grand chamberlain, the Count de 
Brahé, who was honoured with the 
favourable estimation of his sovereign, 
and the principal state physician, Baum- 
garten, a learned disciple of Hippo- 
crates, who aimed at the reputation of 
an esprit fort, and who would have 
pardoned a disbelief in any thing, ex- 
cept in the efficacy of his own prescrip- 
tions. The last-mentioned personage 
had on that evening been hastily sum- 
moned to the presence of the monarch, 
who felt, or fancied himself, in need of 
his professional skill. 

The evening was already far advan- 
ced, and the king, contrary to his wont, 
delayed bidding the customary “good 
night to all,” —the well-understood 
signal, at which his guests always re- 
tired. With his head bent downwards, 
and his eyes fixed upon the decaying 
embers, that gradually withdrew even 
their mockery of warmth from the spa- 
cious fire-place, he maintained a strict 
silence, evidently fatigued with his com- 
pany, yet dreading, though he scarcely 
knew why, to be left alone. The grand 
chamberlain, who perceived that even 
his profound remarks failed to excite 
the attention of the monarch, ventured 
to hint that his majesty would do well 
to seek repose: a gesture of the king 
retained him in his place. The physi- 
cian, in his turn, hazarded « casual ob- 


servation on the injurious tendency of 


late hours. These significant inuendoes 
were, however, thrown away on Charles, 
who replied to them by muttering be- 
tween his teeth, ** you may remain — 
T have no wish to sleep.” 


This permission, with which the 
drowsy courtiers would willingly have 
dispensed, but which was really equi- 
valent to a command, was succeeded 
by an attempt on their part to enliven 
his majesty with different subjects of 
conversation. No topic, however, that 
was introduced, could outlive the se- 
cond or third phrase. The king was in 
one of his gloomy moods; for royalty, 
with reverence be it spoken, has its mo- 
ments of merriment and of ill-humour 
—its mixture of sunshine and of cloud: 
and be it known to the gentle reader, 
that ticklish is the position of a courtier 
when majesty is in the dumps. To 
mend, or rather to mar the matter, the 
grand chamberlain, imagining that the 
sadness which overshadowed the royal 
brow, proceeded from conjugal regret, 
fixed his eyes upon a portrait of the 
queen, hung up in the cabinet, and 
with a sigh of pathos exclaimed: “* How 
striking the resemblance! who could 
not recognise that expression of ma- 
jesty and gentleness, — that” — 

—“ Fudge!” cried his majesty. Con- 
science had probably something to do 
with the abruptness of the exclamation. 
The old chamberlain had unwittingly 
touched a tender chord ; every allusion 
to the queen appearing like a tacit 
reproach to the august and widowed 
spouse. “ That portrait,” added the 
king, “is too flattering,—the queen 
was far from handsome :”—then, as if 
inwardly repenting of his harshness, he 
rose from his seat, and paced the apart- 
ment with hasty strides, to conceal the 
tears that had well nigh betrayed his 
emotion. He stood in the embrasure 
of a window, which looked upon the 
court. The moon was obscured by a 
thick veil of clouds ;—not even a soli- 
tary star twinkled through the dark- 
ness. 

The palace, at present inhabited by 
the Kings of Sweden, was not at that 
time finished; and Charles XI., in 
whose reign it had been commenced, 
usually resided in an old-fashioned 
edifice, built something in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, and situated at the point 
of Ritterholm, commanding a view of 
the lake Meler. The royal cabinet was 
at one of the extremities, nearly oppo- 
site to the grand hall or council cham- 
ber, in which the states were accus- 
tomed to assemble when a message or 
communication from the crown was ex- 
pected. 

Just at this moment the windows of 
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the council-chamber appeared brilliantly 
illuminated. The king was lost in sur- 
prise. He at first imagined the light to 
proceed from the torch of some domes- 
tic. Yet, what could occasion so un- 
seasonable a visit to a place that for a 
considerable time had been closed? Be- 
sides, the light was too vivid to be pro- 
duced by a single torch,—it might have 
been attributed to a conflagration ; but 
no smoke was perceptible,—no noise 
was heard, — the window-glasses were 
not broken; —every thing, in short, 
seemed to indicate an illumination, 
such as takes place on public and so- 
lemn occasions. 

Charles, without uttering a word, re- 
mained gazing at the windows of the 
council-chamber. The Count Brahé, 
who had already grasped the bell-cord, 
was on the point of summoning a page, 
in order to ascertain the cause of this 
singular illumination — when the king 
suddenly prevented him. ‘I will visit 
the chamber myself,” said his majesty : 
the seriousness of his deportment and 
the paleness of his countenance indi- 
cating a strange mixture of determina- 
tion and superstitious awe. He quitted 
the cabinet, with the unhesitating step 
of one resolved to obtain the mastery 
over himself ;—the legislator of etiquette, 
and the regulator of bodies, each with a 
lighted taper, followed him in fear and 
trembling. 

The keeper of the keys had already 
retired to rest. Baumgarten was de- 
spatched by the king to awaken him, 
and to order him, forthwith, to open 
the dours of the council-chamber. Un- 
bounded was the worthy keeper’s sur- 
prise at the unexpected intimation. 
Benign Providence, however, has or- 
dained monarchs to command, and 
created keepers of keys to obey. The 
prudent Cerberus, of whom we now 
make honourable mention (we hope 
his shade will pardon our classical allu- 
sion to the duties of his station), yawn- 
ed, dressed himself in haste, and pre- 
sented himself before his sovereign with 
the insignia of his office, —a bunch of 
keys, of various dimensions, suspended 
at his girdle. He commenced by open- 
ing the door of a gallery, which served 
as a sort of ante-room to the council- 
chamber. ‘The king entered : but his as- 
tonishment may be conceived, on find- 
ing the walls of the building entirely 
hung with black. 

“ By whose order has this been 
done?” demanded he, in a tone of 





anger. “ Sire,” replied the trembling 
keeper of the keys, “1 am ignorant: the 
last time the gallery was opened, it was 
wainscotted with oak, as usual ;—most 
assuredly these hangings are not from 
your majesty’s wardrobe.” The king, 
however, had by this time traversed at 
a rapid pace two-thirds of the gallery, 
without stopping to avail himself of the 
worshipful warden’s conjectures. The 
latter personage and the grand cham- 
berlain followed his majesty ; whilst the 
learned doctor lingered a little in the 
rear; the considerate Esculapius seem- 
ing nicely balanced between the dread 
of remaining alone, and that of expos- 
ing his valuable safety to the sequel of 
an adventure which had so strangely 
commenced. 

“¢ Sire,” cried the keeper of the keys, 
“| beseech your majesty to go no far- 
ther. As I have a living soul, there is 
witchcraft in this matter. At this hour 

. and since the death of the queen, 
—God be gracious to us!— it is said 
that her majesty walks every night in 
this gallery !” 

“ Hold, sire,” cried the count, in his 
turn, “do you not hear a strange noise, 
which seems to proceed from the coun- 
cil-chamber! Who can foresee the dan- 
ger to which your majesty may expose 
your sacred person !” 

“ Sire,” observed the philosophic 
Baumgarten, whose taper had just 
been extinguished by a sudden gust 
of wind,—“ your majesty will at least 

rmit me to summon the attendance 
of a file of the palace guard.” 

“ Forward !” replied the resolute mo- 
narch, in an imperative tone; and as he 
stopped before the door of the council- 
chamber, —“ quick! your keys !” said 


_he to the keeper. He pushed the door 


violently with his foot; and the noise, 
repeated by the echoes of the vaulted 
roof, resounded through the gallery like 
the report of a cannon. 

The old keeper trembled ;— the air 
was chilly, and the hour mysterious ; it 
was “the very witching time of night :” 
the limbs, too, that had borne a veteran 
through the campaigns of some forty 
years, at such a moment might well 
totter under their load. The old man 
tried one key, then another, but with- 
out success ;—his hand shook —his 
sight was confused :—‘A soldier, and 
afraid!” cried Charles, with a smile ; — 
“come, count, you must be our usher, 
— open that door.” 

“ Sire,” replied the grand chamber- 
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lain, stepping backwards, “ if your 
majesty command me to march up to 
the mouth of a Danish cannon, I will 
obey on the instant; but you will not 
order me to combat with the devil and 
his imps ?” 

The monarch snatched the keys 
from the palsied hands of the infirm 
old keeper. “I see,” said his ma- 
jesty, in a tone of contempt, “ that I 
must finish this adventure ;” and before 
his terrified suite could prevent his de- 
sign, he had already opened the massy 
oaken door, and penetrated into the 
council-chamber, first pronouncing the 
usual formula, “ With the help of 
God.” The companions of his mid- 
night excursion entered along with 
him, prompted by a sentiment of curi- 
osity, stronger, on this occasion, even 
than terror; their courage, too, was 
reinforced by a feeling of shame, which 
forbade them to abandon their sove- 
reign in the hour of peril. 

The council-chamber was illumi- 
nated with an immense number of 
torches. The ancient figured tapestry 
had been replaced by a black drapery 
suspended on the walls, along which 
were ranged, in regular order, and 
according to the custom of those days, 
German, Danish, and Muscovite ban- 
ners, trophies of the victories won by 
the soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus. In 
the middle were distinguished the ban- 
ners of Sweden, covered with black 
crape. 

A numerous assemblage were seated 
on the benches of the hall. The four 
orders of the state—the nobility, the 
clergy, the citizens, and the peasants — 
were ranged according to the respective 
disposition assigned to each. All were 
clothed in black ; and the multitude of 
human faces, that shone like so many 
luminous rays upon a dark ground, 
dazzled the sight to such a degree, that 
of the four individuals who witnessed 
this extraordinary scene, not one could 
discern amidst the crowd a counte- 
nance with which he was familiar. The 
position of the four spectators might 
have been compared to that of actors, 
who, in presence of a numerous au- 
dience, are incapable of distinguishing 
a single face amongst the confused mass. 

On the elevated throne whence the 
monarch habitually harangued the as- 
sembly of the states, was seated a 
bleeding corse invested with the em- 
blems of royalty. On the right of this 
apparition stood a child, the crown 


upon his head, and the sceptre in his 
hand; on the left an aged man, or 
rather another phantom, leaned upon 
the throne; opposite to which were 
several personages of austere and so- 
lemn demeanour, clothed in long black 
robes, and seated before a table covered 
with thick folios and parchments. 
From the gravity of their deportment, 
the latter seemed to be judges. Be- 
tween the throne and the portion of the 
council-chamber above which it was 
elevated, were placed an axe and a 
block covered with black crape. 

In this unearthly assembly none 
seemed at all conscious of the presence 
of Charles, or of the three individuals 
by whom he was accompanied. At 
last the oldest of the judges in black 
robes,—he who appeared to discharge 
the functions of president, rising with 
dignity, struck three times with his 
hand upon an open folio. Profound 
silence immediately succeeded. Some 
youths of distinguished appearance, 
richly dressed, and with their hands 
fettered behind their backs, were led 
into the council-chamber by a door 
opposite to that which Charles had 
opened. Behind them a man of vigo- 
rous mould held the extremity of the 
cord with which their hands were 
pinioned. The prisoner who marched 
in the foremost rank, and whose air 
was more imposing than that of the 
others, stopped in the midst of the 
council- chamber, before the block, 
which he seemed to contemplate with 
haughty disdain. At the same instant 
the corse seated on the throne was agi- 
tated by a convulsive tremor, and the 
purple tide flowed afresh from its 
wounds. The youthful prisoner knelt 
upon the ground, and laid his head 
upon the block; the fatal axe, glitter- 
ing in the air, ‘descended swiftly; a 
stream of blood forced its way even to 
the platform of the throne, and mingled 
with that of the royal corse; whilst the 
head of the victim, rebounding from 
the crimson pavement, rolled to the 
feet of Charles, and stained them with 
blood. 

Hitherto, astonishment had rendered 
the monarch dumb, but at this horrid 
spectacle his tongue was unloosed. He 
advanced a few steps towards the plat- 
form, and addressing himself to the 
apparition on the left of the corse, 
boldly pronounced the customary ad- 
juration, “If thou art of God, speak — 
if of the evil one, depart in peace.” 
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The phantom replied, in slow and 
emphatic accents, “‘ Charles ! not under 
thy reign shall this blood be shed 
(here the voice became indistinct) ; five 
monarchs succeeding thee shall first sit 
on the throne of Sweden. Wo, wo, 
wo, to the blood of Wasa!” 

Upon this the numerous figures 
composing this extraordinary assem- 
blage became less distinct, till at last 
they resembled a mass of coloured 
shadows ; soon after which, they dis- 
appeared altogether. The fantastic 
torches were extinguished of themselves, 
and those of Charles and his suite cast 
their dim flickering light upon the old- 
fashioned tapestry with which the 
chamber was usually hung, and which 
was now slightly moved by the wind. 
During some minutes longer, a strange 
sort of melody was heard —a harmony 
compared, by one of the eye-witnesses 
of this unparalleled scene, to the mur- 
mur of the breeze agitating the foliage, 
and by another, to the sound emitted 
by the breaking ofa harp-string. All 
agreed upon one point, the duration of 
the apparition, which they stated to 
have lasted about ten minutes. 

The black drapery, the decapitated 
victim, the stream of blood which had 
inundated the platform, all had disap- 
peared with the phantoms ; every trace 
had vanished, except a crimson spot, 
which still stained the slipper of Charles, 
and which alone would have sufficed 
to remind him of the horrid vision, had 
it been possible for any effort to erase 
it from his memory. 

Returning to his private cabinet, the 
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king committed to paper an exact rela- 
tion of what he had seen, signed it, 
and ordered his companions to do the 
same. Spite of the precautions taken 
to conceal the contents of this state- 
ment from the public, they soon trans- 
pired, and were generally known even 
during the lifetime of Charles XI. 
The original document is still in exist- 
ence, and its authenticity has never 
been questioned : it concludes with the 
following remarkable words :—“ If,” 
says the king, “ all that I have just 
declared is not the exact truth, I re- 
nounce my hopes of a happier exist- 
ence, which I may have merited by 
some good actions, and by my zeal for 
the welfare of my people, and for the 
maintenance of the religion of my 
fathers.” 

If the reader will call to mind the 
death of Gustavus III., and the trial of 
his assassin, Ankarstroem, he will ob- 
serve an intimate connexion between 
these events and the circumstances of 
the extraordinary prediction which we 
have just detailed. 

The apparition of the young man 
beheaded in presence of the assembled 
states, prognosticated the execution of 
Ankarstroem. 

The crowned corse represented Gus- 
tavus III.; the child, his son and suc- 
cessor, Gustavus Adolphus IV. 

And, lastly, by the old man was de- 
signated the uncle to Gustavus IV., 
the Duke of Sudermania, regent of the 
kingdom, and afterwards king, upon 
the deposition of his nephew. 


DRAMATIC TASTE. 


Tut bankruptcy of Covent Garden 
Theatre, with the different debates and 
deliberations which have taken place 
among those interested in the property, 
have led us to cogitate a little about 
the present state of the English drama ; 
and the result of our cogitation is a 
doubt whether public opinion on the 
subject be correct ; indeed, we suspect 
it 1s quite wrong. 

For example, it is thought that the 
taste for theatrical representations has 
declined in this country, and that the 
business of the stage has fallen from 
the high estate in which it was wont to 
delight and amaze the innocent credu- 


lity of our youth ; and yet the magni- 
tude and number of theatres and thea- 
trites have increased, are increasing, 
and, the saints say, ought to be dimi- 
nished. How can such an acknow- 
ledged truth be reconciled with the 
alleged decline in dramatic taste? The 
capital, the population, and the ma- 
chinery of the dramatic empire, have 
been prodigiously augmented since the 
Siddonian age. 

Granted ; but there has nevertheless 
been an overtrading. The same fault 
has been committed with playhouses as 
with manufactories ; still, that will not 
solve the question. A greater number 
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of persons now go to theatres than 
ever did, at any former period, in this 
island ; so far, therefore, as respects the 
public, there has been no decay of 
patronage ; and in opposition to such 
a fact, it is somewhat bold to maintain 
that the taste for the theatre has de- 
clined. 

But look to the circumstances of the 
great theatres ; look to the condition 
even of the best actors ; and look, like- 
wise, to the mediocrity of the performers 
in general, as compared with their pre- 
decessors. Can that trade be thriving 
in which the capitalist finds no return, 
but only loss, and in which the work- 
men’s wages are insufficient to maintain 
them as they were formerly maintained ! 

There is some curious contradiction 
in the facts and circumstances of the 
case. Are we not told, that the wealth, 
the population, and the mechanical 
powers of England, have been con- 
stantly augmenting? that the great 
sources of her national prosperity are 
undiminished, notwithstanding the 
blight which has fallen upon the uni- 
versal commerce of the world, and 
particularly on every branch of British 
industry? There is a puzzling simi- 
larity in the present condition of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to that of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden : decay and 
increase, reduction and multiplication, 
affect their respective fortunes. 

Leaving, however, this branch of 
the question to the political economists, 
let us return to the post from which we 
first started,—the decline of dramatic 
taste. 

It may no doubt be maintained, and 
with considerable plausibility too, that 
it does not follow, because the number 
of playgoers has increased, that their 
taste has been in proportion improved. 
On the contrary, as the wise are always 
in the minority, it is fair to infer, that, 
as by much the smaller number of those 
who frequent the theatres have agreed 
that neither the performers nor per- 
formance of these times are equal to 
those of other days, they must therefore 
be inferior. 

But in opposition to this ingenious 
sophism, we would observe, first, with 
respect to the performers, it is posi- 
tively not the case that they are inferior 
to their predecessors. The stars cer- 
tainly are not so brilliant as of old, but 
the CANDLES are brighter. It has 
pleased destiny to change the crop of 
talent occasionally. One age is prolific 





of the regular drama ; and then we have 
Siddonses, and Kembles, and Cookes, 
&c. in tragedy ; and Farrens, and Jor- 
dans, and Lewises, and Palmers, and 
Kings, &c. in comedy. Another favours 
the cultivation of afterpieces ; and the 
present is an afterpiece age. Never 
were such afterpieces, and performers 
so fit for them. Hark to the singers, 
and behold the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance, of the melo-dramas which 
now occupy the sunny side of the field! 
The regular drama is, at present, only 
a stock in a corner, as a seed cabbage 
is with the gardeners. It preserves the 
recollection that such things were : when 
the market requires it, a crop will be 
cultivated again. 

It may be that the votaries of the 
songs and scenes of the afterpiece are 
not so fastidious in their taste, so 
refined in their manners, and so high- 
minded in their sentiments, as the stiff 
brocaded ladies, and erect, powdered, 
periwigged gentlemen, who, during the 
dernier five-and-twenty years of the 
last century, filled the side-boxes with 
the airs and graces of fashion, as often 
as the long-predestined countess played 
Lady Teazle, or the mighty Siddons 
shewed with what majesty beauty may 
be united with sensibility. 

A play was more a treat in those 
golden days of the drama ; the theatre 
was not then altogether a place of 
amusement—it was also a place of 
exhibition ; and as such places have 
become more numerous, it receives, of 
course, less patronage. Ilyde Park, 
among others, has diminished the at- 
traction of the playhouse. All; the 
“ gentlefolks” see one another there, 
and may be seen, every afternoon. It 
is not, therefore, to be expected that 
they will, so early as the same night, 
go to look at one another again. 

The error, in supposing that the taste 
for the drama has declined, originated 
with the players. They imagined, when 
the fashionables, or, as denominated in 
the regular drama age, the quality, 
went to look at one another, that | 
came on purpose to see them. It 
never occurs to these vain gentry, that 
when “ people of rank” go to places 
of amusement, so that they are amused 
they care but little whether it be from 
off or from on the stage. 

If the audience were attracted to the 
drama, for its own sake, the players’ 
way of regarding their performances as 
the all-in-all of the theatre would be 
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judicious enough ; but notorious as it 
is that the pleasure of the theatre arises 
from various sources, of which the per- 
formance is but one, it is clearly absurd. 

Is any thing more common than to 
hear that the players do not act well 
to their houses; even they themselves 
say they do not so ;—and why is it so? 
Simply because sympathy is more ani- 
mated when the audience is close and 
numerous. We are not, however, in- 
clined to believe that before a thin 
audience the player exerts himself less 
than before a thick one ; we think, on 
the contrary, he exerts himself more. 
But there is a moral electricity that af- 
fects a dense crowd more ardently than a 
small number, and quickens that sym- 
pathy which is felt in crowded theatres, 
at executions, at cock-tights, at horse- 
races, and at the astonishing exhibitions 
of Billy the Rat-catcher. 

It has been said and supposed, that 
it would be for the advantage of the 
legitimate drama, as it is affectedly 
called, were it performed in smaller 
theatres ; that it would then become 
more fashionable, and would, as in the 
days of Garrick, with his little show- 
box in Drury Lane, be attended by the 
fashionable world. We doubt it. Were 
the theatre small, and yet freely open 
to the public, it would, even less than 
at present, be frequented by the elegant 
and the noble. The playhouse, to be- 
come again fashionable, must be what 
it was formerly :—you must restore the 
commonalty to their original disregard 
of theatrical shows, and to their pre- 
ference to skittles and tea-gardens; or 
you must produce, by artificial means, 
the same effect. The rate of admission 
will not altogether do this. Something 
like the laws of the opera-house might 
do much, if you could persuade the 
higher class to take boxes by the sea- 
son ; but still, while money can procure 
admission, no entertainment in fae 
can be select. This affects the opera 
of late very seriously. Grown-up peo- 
ple go not to the theatre merely for 
such amusement as the stage prepares ; 
they consider the performance but as 
a medium of attracting the gay together, 
who will find the rest of the recreations 
for the night among themselves. On 
this account, to obtain a fashionable 
audience, you must make access diffi- 
cult. 

What makes an Eleusinian Almack’s 
such a mystery, but the difficulty of 
admission ? Is there anybody to be met 
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with there that may not be seen in 
every other place of fashionable resort? 
Is there a woman or beauty to be fallen 
in with there, that is not as well known 
to every one—nay, as common as Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park ? 

Let a theatre be got up upon the 
same exclusive system, and you shall 
have every night of performance—that 
is, twice a week—it must not be oftener 
—the most gorgeous audiences that 
ever any London theatre contained. It 
is not the stuffs of the banquet’ that 
constitute the attraction of the enter- 
tainment ; it is not the character of the 
company that makes the ball desirable, 
—it is because the admissees are sup- 
posed to be the elect of the land. 

Now, as to the performances. Ex- 
cept young people, and the rosy pro- 
geny of the holydays, few, as we main- 
tain, take much pleasure in the theatre 
for its shows; for if the stage be the 
mirror of nature, it is as the calm sea 
is to the landscape—she is shewn 
upside-down, bottom uppermost; and 
it costs more trouble to trace the re- 
semblance than is consistent with plea- 
surable ease. 

But, although we contend that the 
taste for the drama has not declined, 
still we are obliged to admit that dra- 
matic literature has sadly fallen from 
its ancient dignity. There is no doubt 
of that. What can it be owing to? 
To the tasteless ignorance of those who 
regulate the performances. In the great 
times of the stage, in Shakespeare’s age, 
the management of the theatres was in 
the hands of some of the most intellec- 
tual men that ever lived. In Garrick’s 
time, when Shakespeare was revived, 
there was himself, living with the 
choicest spirits of the time, and him- 
self a bright one, at the head of the 
management. In his period the best 
of our modern dramas were produced ; 
and when Sheridan and Kemble ruled 
the stage, we had also a few good 
things. But what can be expected 
but vulgarity from a Dowton and a 
Wallack ? 

It may be retorted,—And what did 
Lord Byron and his squad of refined 
managers do? Just as much good as 
was reasonably to be expected from 
any executive committee — nothing. 
There was not, moreover, a poetical 
man of business among them; and a 
theatre is a little state of itself, inha- 
bited by a singular race, who require 
not only a monarch, but a sultan, to 
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rule them. The idea of making a re- 
public of Drury Lane Theatre was 
truly amusing; almost as judicious as 
the Turk’s idea, who said, if the sultan 
died without heirs, he thought the Ot- 
tomans would make a republic. It is 
not, however, by ruling the performers 
properly that elevation in the perform- 
ances is to be obtained. It is not until 
the managers are made sensible that 
they must consider the public intelli- 
gence high above their own, which 
their vain ignorance is ever unwilling 
to allow, that dramatic literature is to 
be revived. The managers must learn 
modesty enough, to fear that the public 
may be more intelligent than they are. 
What author, of any reputation in 
literature, is at present connected with 
the theatres, even as a prologue writer ! 
True—admitted ; because the public 
does not care about intellectual works. 
It is not true. The supposition is as 
absurd as the opinion which prevailed 
formerly respecting novels. It was 
thought no talented author would write 
novels, or, if they did, their labours 
would not sell; but what has been the 
effect of the manly and masterful novels 
of Sir Walter Scott?) The whole trash, 
even with the Minerva press to boot, 
have perished from off the face of the 
earth, and the booksellers’ counters. 
The notion, too, of stock-pieces, and 
the everlasting repetition of good things, 
till even Shakespeare has become stale, 
is another error of the players. It is 
as if the booksellers were to decline 
all modern novels, and stick to reprints 
of Smollet’s, and Fielding’s, and—God 
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save the mark !—Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, and Clarissa Harlowe ; each of the 
latter was equal in size to twenty-four 
volumes of those of Sir Walter. We 
can scarcely place the folly of the stock- 
piece system in a stronger light. 

It would be a meritorious specula- 
tion of one of the managers to try, for 
an entire season,a series of plays which 
had never been performed. Let him 
engage the most eminent authors of the 
day to write dramas, adapted to the 
powers of his company, and they will 
soon see that the public taste is not so 
low as His Majesty’s poor servants the 
players flatter themselves. Nor will it 
be long till the language and the genius 
of the land of Shakespeare are vindi- 
cated. A theatre formed upon the 
principle of exhibiting only new pieces, 
and even the best only for a limited 
number of nights, could not fail to 
succeed. And if such a theatre were 
upon the exclusive system, it would 
succeed still better; for the select 
character of the audience would insure 
a patient hearing to the end. Thus, 
both performers and authors would ob- 
tain justice, the audience an attractive 
spectacle, and the managers 2 sure sup- 
ply to their treasury. Look to this, ye 
theatrical proprietors! make your boxes 
private. Shut up your Paphian saloons, 
and keep less of “a bawdy-house.” 
Divide your pit, as the Opera House 
has found it necessary to do; seek more 
to satisfy the understanding before the 
curtain ; and then you will be surprised 
how the taste for the drama _ will 
revive. 
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